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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GosPiL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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SEASIDE GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





GRACEFUL, tossing plume of glowing gold, 
Waving lonely on the rocky ledge ; 

Leaning seaward, lovely to behold, 
Clinging to the high cliff’s ragged edge ; 


Burning in the pure September sky, 


Do you watch'the vessels drifting by? 
Does the quiet day seem long to you? 


Poised.so lightly ’twixt the sky and sea: . 
Looking out.o’er headland crag and cape, 
O’er the ocean’s vague immensity. 


Up to you my human thought I bring, 
Sit:me down your peaceful watch to share, 
Do you hear the waves below us'sing %«) «>. / 
Feel. you the soft fanning of, the air? 


How mich of life’s rapture is your right ! ? 
In earth’s joy what may your portion be? 

Rocked by bréezes, touched by tender light, 
Fed by dews'and suvg'to by the seal 


Something of delight and of content . 
Must be yours, howeyer ly. koown; 
And your grace is mutely ‘eloquent, 
And your beauty makes the rock a throne. 


Matters not to.you, O expan flower ! 
That. sach eyes Of: worship watch:you: away ; 


And you crown for me the tranquil day, 
———— 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE LITER- 
ARY CONVENTION: 


BY THOMAS waktrwouth HIGGINSON. 


LOWELL prescribes it as it as the best. preserva- 
tive against the advance of years, to build a 
snow fort with one’s nephews. I do not 
know whether the ‘‘ Intercollegiate Literary 
Institution” will turn out, to have been built 
of any material more solid than snow; but.the 
process.of its erection,was certainly felt to 
be an exceHent rejuvenator by those few old- 


and vigorous life ag there was among those 
college youths; such frankness of utterance, 
of reproof, of reconciliation; such faith in 
-the plenary inspiration. of “ Cushing's Man- 
ual”; such conviction of the moral: atrocity 
of being “out of order,-sir’’;. and, withal, 
such substantial and eager persistencein the 
main point at issue. Had my friend,: Miss 
Louisa Alcott, been present, I am sure that 
she would haverenewed the wish she. once 
expressed, that; in the. next metempsycho- 
sis, she might be horn a.Sophomore... . - 
I went to the. Literary, Convention at 
Hartford with a good.deal of misgiving ; for, 
though always believing in the principle of 
intercollegiate. compétition as subordinate, 
for instance, to a system of intercollegiate , 
scholarships, I was not quite so sure about- 
making the, competition an end in itself. 
Then the disappointment felt -in some col- | 
leges about the selection of a place for the | 
regatta, and. the indifference expressed, by. 
others as to the whole enterprise, made. it 
seem possible that the meeting might not: 
be very successful, after all, But, when it 
appeared that fourteen colleges were .pres- | 
ent, through forty accredited representatives, . 
almost all solicitude. vanished; for such an, 
assemblage was large enough, twice over, to 
organize the scheme and try the experiment, 
The institutions represented afforded,,more-. 
over, a fair sample of the best of our Rastern | 


quantity and quality, thatthe names of the 
absentees were not so much as mentioned, I 
believe, by the delegates. All felt. that the 
materials present were ample, and the only 
question was how best to werk them up into 
something. 

Being myself frente asa Dalspnntieipenh; 
half-spectator, I was chiefly solicitous‘as to 
two. points. It was supposed that there 
might be. danger of too exuberant an am- 
bition on the part of the delegates, and, 
moreover, of too hasty a yielding to the ob- 
vious attractions of Saratoga. As to the 
first matter, it was. pleasant to see that the 
general attitude was altogether modest and 
tentative; so that. even those who. desired 
something beyond a.rhetorical, competition 
put their demand on the very proper ground 
that. the whole. range:of ‘scholarship ought 
to be tested. In).this, view they were. alto- 
gether right; and the only; point whichany 
of them left, out of sight was.a pointiwhich 
they could net be expected to appreciate— 
namely, the great difficulty: of obtaining ex- 
aminers and conducting examinations. The 
weak side. of our American education is the 
fact that we have, as yet,as the late Mr. | 
Bristed expressed’ it, ‘‘ very few unattached 
scholars.” ‘I have-actual; experience of the 
fact that it is very difficult-to obtain in the 

vicinity of Boston an examining eommittee 
that can visit Harvard College and efficient- 
ly and- thoroughly revise the examination 
papers in the different‘ departments. ‘To 
personally conduet, the examinations in any 
single department hardly aman on the 
board is fitted; even if he ‘bad the leisure. 
How incomparably harder would be the 
task of conducting examinations which 
should fairly test the methods and standards 
of different colleges. The most experienced 
college examiner would shrink from at- 
tempting it; and outside of our colleges 
one would hardly know where to look for 
the men. The younger would be apt to 
know ouly the ways of their own institu- 
tion; the older would be rusty in their 
ways... This is the great obstacle to be sur- 
mounted. It will be overcome only gradu- 
ally, Lsuspect; and perhaps by undertaking 
only one class of examinations in each 
year, and putting that under charge of sonte 
national institution, such as the American 
Philological Society or the Association for 
the Advaricement of Science. eo 


The question of time and place was set- |: 


tled among. the young men ‘themselves, 
with very little direct influence from their 
elders; 80 fat as I know. There was'a nat 
ural feeling In favor of uniting the -inter- 
,collegiate exercise with the regatta; and it 
-is pretty certain that nothing but the ill 
odor of Saratoga, and the fact that Amherst 
.and Princeton were not to row there, pre- 
vented the ‘selection of that place for the 
‘meeting. My own suggestion was to’ have 
the literary exercises the day after the re- 
jgatta, at some point easily accessible—as 
; Springfield or:{as some one ‘else proposed)’ 
;Troy—thus securing a student audience. 
Mr.- Warner, I believe, ‘suggested Hartford, 

,where the Philological Society meets’ in 
July: ‘The ‘proposition’ of tne Ch 
-holidays as the time and New York ‘as the 
-Pplace came; from. some:of the! young men 
, themselveg;..and: was adopted} ‘and “it: now’ 
seems to me. altogether the wisest: plan. It" 
-appoints a time’ when ‘many young’ mien! 
from all colleges are inor near New York; 
,and it gives, room for, competition in 
jessay writing, for, which . there ‘would not) 
shave: been'-time «before July. As‘ to: the 





Ole and 0 plain was this sufficiency of 






.of substituting Boston ; but the’ more me- 





\Place, there was's slight:movement in favor: ' 


tropolitan position’ and’ charaeter of New 
York, the certainty of being better report- 
ed—and, above all; the fact that the New 
York colleges could be relied on for ‘co- 
operation, while: those near’ Boston could 
not-inevitably turned the scale in favor of 
the larger city. 

It remains now only to complete the 
preliminary arrangements and to hold the 
first year’s exercises. Upon the success of 
these will mainly depend ‘the permanent 
success of ‘the enterprise. - Under the con- 
stitution, the standing commiséee. will have 
no choice but to receive and .régister ‘the 
membership of colleges adopting the consti- 
tution ;‘and at the next annual meeting the 
delegates from these colleges will probably 
assemble in considerably ‘larger numbers 
than at Hartford." I was glad to find that 
those who called the original meeting, had 
very judiciously @isposed of the question of 
sex by sending their circular of invitation 
to Vassar College’; and; though no delegetes 
appeared from that tfistitution, yet the con: 
stitution gives vo opportunity for its refe-” 
tion; should’ it’ accept’ ‘membership.”. Aga 
matter of ‘fact, several ‘of the colleges Tep- 
resented at Hartford admit women on'équal 
terms,'80 that this question is virtually set- 
tled in advatice by the association. Nor do 
I see’ any practical obstacle in any direction 
to disturb ite harmony. ‘By ‘the rules 
adopted for the exercises of January next, 
the judges must" not be officers of any col- 
legiate institution ; and there need be no 
difficulty in’ finding persons competent to 
act, so:far as oratory and English composi’ 
tion are concerned. The way seems to be 
clearly opened, therefore, for the first trial; 
and,'since the young ‘students demand 
nothing more than an award of honor, I do 
not see why all the older graduates should 
not: look with sympathy on their manly 
competition. i 

ile ee 


- ‘THE EXPERIMENT TRIED. 







think to’ hinder thé’ 
galling it names, co long since 
ceased to — th pn“ Expert- 
ment.” 4 

In one direitos aly it may be' fairly: 
asked if we have! sufficiently ‘tested : the 
success of the principle which sets the sexes 
to studying in the same ‘class-rooni.: When 


a thing by 


- it comes to young men ‘and women pursuing |: 


the study of medicine together,‘there bag 


seemed at first sight to be, both by force of: 


peace !”—but repeats ber of even this’ sop 
to Cerberus, and will have none of them’ 
‘Our first scholar in 4 mixed twetical class of: 
ninety is a: woman,” proudly points out Mich- 
igan. ‘‘ 1t no more occursto us to separate the 
sexes in physiology thin in Greek.” ‘ We 
have done the thing quietly for some years 
past,” say Olevelaid and Chicago; “aad 
only good has come of it.” Now, from the! 
medical school of the University of Boston 
the word edities up+:“‘ Young as we'are ,we 
are notafiaid to try it: Come and see!” 

Gircumstanees having given me unusual 
opportunities for seeing from the outsider’s 
point of view the. inside workings of this 
young school: this winter; I confess that 1 
took advantage of them ‘at the first with a 
half-concealed feeling’ thut medical ‘co- 
education posséssed rather the excellencies 
of Hobson's choice thah any more pro- 
nounced. and ‘unparalleled virtue. Not 
wont to be thought @ deadly conservative § 
on matters pertaining tothe advancement 
of women, yet I submitted with a smothered 
sigh to this last» stern necessity of ‘‘ thé 
cause.” Of course; there must ‘be woten 
physicians. ‘‘ That,” as President’ Porter * 
says, ‘is evident to any person of any sense,” 
Of course, being physicians, they must be 
properly educated physicians; Of course, 
as. long as they are confined ‘in schools 
founded for themsélyes only, they will not» 
be properly :educated. Insufficient funda, 
» insufficient. faculty; imperfect: hospital and» 
| museum advantages, insufficient’ competi: ° 
tions and. encouragements, insufficient ‘‘ fe- : 
> male” successors, follow. tpon the establish- © 
ment of separate’ |‘ female” institutions. 
Until men ‘and women) are made doctors 
under: identical: @isciplinary conditions, 
women physicians will never be; as.a class; 
equally fitted with men to command ‘the 
public confidence, and will never ‘equally 
receive it when they ere thus. fitted. 
And, at least, whatever objections there 
may be to a woman studying medicine. with 
@ man cannot possibly equal the objections... 
there may be to. a woman’s being doctored . 
byaman. So much is clearias daylight, 
They must go to school with:the young: 
men, But will it not-forevér remain-a pity - 
that they must go to.school, under such cir- : 
cumstances, with young men! 

So,:: jand feeling like a traitor all 
the while, FE battled with my “mental reser- 
} yations®on. my first windy walk down 
Concagd street tothe college building ; so, 
feebly, and more feebly still,,on my next 
| and; next. So, as the term’s length’ has 
dwindled, have dwindled my doubts. If 
 thelast bleak wind sweeping up from South 
Boston, harbor against my perplexity did 


inherent objections and ‘by lack of suff.:} Bot blow it quite away, 1 cannot find enough . 


cient actual’ experiance, ‘a’ reason’ for wae 
pending judgment. 

“The thing is impossible!” dey Letts 
and Edinburgh. ‘‘‘ We will resign?” wails 
the staff at.the Birmingham Hospital, when 
the lady colleague is appointed. 

** Women students: behave improperly!” 
says the ‘voice of All the Russias. ‘No 

‘sueh thing!’ retorts the faculty at: Zurich: 
“At least,” insists Russie, “ they acquire 
revolutionary sentimerits: ‘It is all the same!” 

(“Our young men insult the women stu- 
“dents, come from: their: own school to 


‘the public clinics,” sighs Philadelphia. 7 


“ How; then, ‘can ‘we venture to put them 
into’ the ‘same’ lecture-room?” ‘‘ Women 
‘wilt havea medical education,” groans: 


Harvard. ‘Let us pull down our barns and } 


of it left:to set up in: type: Atcleast, if 
‘| medical'co-edueation shall. ‘not prove to be 
the ideal method of making doctors; I have 
seen nothing in this medical school to prove 
it otherwise. , 
We are so often met by objectors. to {gen- : 
, eral co-education with the remark: ‘‘ These { 
colleges at which you-are demanding en- 
trance are founded for men. Women have.» 
no legal or moral. right. there... Let,.qur: 
young men. apply.at Vassar or, South,Had-: 
ley, and see how:you would like the tables 
tuyned !""—that. it has. been one, espeuially. . 
interesting . odin. this. texperiment” : 
that just this thing has been done. The.old. , 
. “ Female’ .Medigal ; School, :.om,, Bont Som 


over, on. the verge.of, + 





greater, that th have a branehy Profession, wes: 
rv, nhl the ar! nh, 
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tees of Boston University and the Homeo- 
pathie,Medical College, for the instruction 
of bot sexes, is the result, 

The tasteful building, once sacred a8 & 
nunnery to thepresence of young women, is 
now overrun, like @ church or a coucert- 
hall, with “ mixed” effects. Upand down 
the white corridors, hitherto devoted to the 
whisk of petticoats, you hear the tramp of 
bitsy boots. Black coats darken tbe tone of 
bright ribbons in the lecture-room. Bass 
singing broke in on soprano Jaughters in 
the hall. Masculine tricks attack the jan- 
itor’s bell, on which no feminine audacity 
ever ventured to lay unholy hands. The 
old dormitory has become a surgical hospi- 
tal. In place of a faculty of five members, 
behold one of sixteen. For twenty-two 
students, count seventy-six. For the general 
depression of a poor and struggling institu- 
tion, inhale the stimulus of one rich and 
determined, favored and fated to favor in 
every detail. The scene bas changed, as if 
yon had applied a more powerful telescope 
toa familiar planet and brought out to view 
a race of inhabitants in whose problematic 
existence you had always believed un- 
seen. 

That the condition of women students 
should be improved, however, is only one 
matter. What is the éffect of the “ experi. 
ment” upon the young men? The defend- 
ers of co-education have no idea of benefit- 
ng one sex «#$ the expense of the other, 
because on. happens to stand more im need 
of benefit tan the other. If studying in 
company with women is going to reduce the 
standard either of manner or attainments 
among young men, the sooner we find it 
out the better. 

Every physician knows, if everybody else 
does not, what the ideal of delicacy usually 
is in male medical colleges. 

What medical school, where men are con- 
gregated by themselves, would like to 
admit the public scrutiny at haphazard to 
the conduct and conversation of its dis- 
secting room? 

What medical school, where men alone 
instruct men alone, could say that no mem- 
ber of its faculty ever descended to a coarse 
joke to put himself in coarse favor with a 
certain variety of bis pupils? 

Enter the dissecting-room in Concord 
street, announced or unannounced. You 
will chance upon nothing the report of 
which you may not carry where you please. 
The room is large, and allows the student 
to work freely—men with men and women 
by themselves—uninterrupted by each 
other's presence. Uninterrupted, but re- 
strained by it, they instinctively regard the 
proprieties of the place. 

Enter the lecture-room, where seventy- 
six students, twenty-nine of them women, 
will be found attending any or all of the 
lectures in common, The young women 
enter at one door, the young men at an- 
other; they occupy separate sides of the 
hall. They are lectured to by professors of 
both sexes on common conditions. Both 
students and professor seem sensible to the 
fullest degree of the gravities, not the levi- 
ties, of the business which they are about. 
Iam sure that, were there a professor on 
the staff inclined to offend the more serious 
proprieties of the position, the sentiment of 
the students would leave -him to address 
empty benches. I am told, by those who 
have the means of knowing, that the fac- 
ulty never forget that they are ladies and 
gentlemen addressing ladies and gentlemen. 
The courtesies of any assembly where 
ladies and gentlemen meet pri vail through- 
out the conduct of the school. It should 
be said that the faculty retain the right to 
separate the sexes in the class-room when- 
ever, in their judgment, it may be necessary. 
Judging from the experience of the present 
term)it is a right they will not be very 
likely to have occasion to exercise. 

This method of pursuing the profession 
seems to bringits loftier aspects shining into 
the foreground. One does not think about 
its délicacies. or indelicaties; one remem- 
bers only its sanctities. An ignorant alarm 
or an idle scruple is rebtked by a glance at 
the grave, absorbed young faces in the oper- 
ating-rocm. 

Early in ‘es term ‘the Jedy students, find- 


ing themselves annoyed by the use of tobac- 


co—in ‘which men medical students are pro- 
verbially profuse—petitioned for its‘ reatric- 
tion ‘ P | ist 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Not a cigar is smoked now in the build- 
ing. We may query if the feminine delica- 
cy of Sense did not make a mistake, indeed, 
in not retaining the use of this masculine 
weakness a8 ® disinfectant in the dissecting- 
room—one‘of the few proper places for it 
in the world. However that may be, the 
fact that the point should have been de- 
manded by one sex and yielded without 
Protest by the other is full of signifi- 
cance. 

A pretty little story, current in the cloak- 
rooms, indicates something of the morale of 
the school. It was reported one day, in 
breathless circles, with the severest com- 
ments, that a young man had been seen sit- 
ting—where the invisible line which divided 
the one from the other iu the lecture-room 
had acquired uncertain dimensions—with 
his hand across the settee and in dangerous 
proximity to the shoulder of a student not 
belonging to his side of the house. Great 
was the anti-climax to this dreadful bit of 
gossip when it was discovered that the two 
offenders in question were husband and 
wife! 

It is especially desirable to find the stand- 
ard of culture in such an undertaking on a 
level with its moral targets. If we may 
judge from the results of one short term’s 
trial, the trustees and faculty stand in no 
danger of failing to carry out their inten- 
tions in this respect. Some of the first 
medical talent in New England, as well as 
much of the best in the homeopathic 
schools, is employed.upon the faculty. The 
course of study this term has been extremely 
severe, owing to the shortness of the term 
and the difficulties attending the putting to 
rights of a new institution. 

It is expected that the next winter’s term 

of twenty-one weeks, the addition of a sum- 
mer term, and the gradual establishment of 
tbe graded course of study will greatly raise 
the index of actual acquirement, by reducing 
the number of hours’ work per diem and 
avoiding that cramming of a dozen indigest- 
ible subjects at once into the mental system, 
which has always been the besetting sin and 
sorrow of medical education. 
Another excellent point in the manage- 
ment of the school—one common, I believe, 
to all departments of the University—is the 
arrangement of hours so that students from 
out of town can come. by steam or horse-cars 
from their homes and return at night. One 
lady, with the pluck and perseverance char- 
acteristic of a woman when she ‘means 
business,” has come in from Providence, 
R. L, to attend lectures every day this win- 
ter. It is intended another year to pay more 
special attention to the comfort of the 
students in this respect than has been given 
as yet. This is a vast convenience to many 
who would find a compulsory residence in 
Boston extremely difficult to bring about; 
and, in fact, enables some to pursue their 
medical studies who would otherwise be 
driven to give them up. 

It may be mentioned that the average age 
of the students is about thirty; a circum- 
stance which promises well for the maturity 
of the judgment and the earnestness of their 
purposes. 

It is also worth noticing that, of the 
twenty-nine women students in the class 
this winter, seventeen are married. This,I 
think, is true of most medical schools where 
women collect. We frequently hear the 
question : *‘ How can married women pur- 
sue an independent business?” Bring such 
a case to the point, and the answer is ready: 
“Tt does not matter how they can; itis 
enough that they do/” 

There is something very pleasant to me in 
the earnest and self-respecting look which 
hides behind every other in the eyes of 
most of these women. I think they feel 
that upon the distinct maintainance of their 
womanliness, no less than upon the character 
of their scholarship, largely depends the 
sucéess of the “experiment”? which they 
are testing upon -the skeptical, con- 
servative Boston public. It would be very 
unsatisfactory that the’highest rank in the 
chemistry examination the other day—the 
first severe written examination through 
which the young schoo! has passed—was 
taken by a woman; if, at the same time, 
either through the substance of their nature 
or the accident of their surroundings, they 
had allowed their brother students an op- 





portunity to forget. the instinct of respect: 
due-from: mag to woman, We might, in- 





deed, infer, from the . treat- 
ment which they have ‘from 
“the other side” of the that 
their brother students <“s ve for- 
gotten it, if they‘had. ‘But onéalways looks 


to the woman to énitidée a sentiment of deli- 
cacy. % ' 

The success of this entérprise, if continued 
as it has begun, needs only to be widely and 
well understood to give spur. to co-educa- 
tion the country over. If these things can 
be done in the green tree of Boston -reluc- 
tance, what cannot be done in the dry of a 
less provincial and more progressive place ? 

It would be a useful experience to some of 
Dr. Clarke’s disciples to attend a few weeks’ 
lectures in this school—wet and dry, snow 
and shine, hot and cold; up-stairs in the dis- 
secting-room, where seven “ subjects” make 
breathing a lost art and “nerves” a dead 
letter; down-stairs in the crowded lecture 
hall—seven hours a day, from Monday 
morning at nine o’clock to Saturday after- 
noon at three, 

The theory of that remarkable essay has 
no more effect upon the face of actual and 
successful co-education than the whistle of 
the wind or the fall of the snow-flakes 
against the college windows. 

The great and growing influence of the 
homeopathic method of treatment also 
gives this school—the only one of its kind 
in New England—a peculiar interest to that 
vast public which has outgrown the faith 
in crude drugs and heroic doses. The 
friends of progreesive science, as well as 
the friends of improved education, will. be 
glad of the day when the new lecture-hall, 
now building, to hold three hundred and 
fifty students, shall be filled with an audi- 
ence such as good, dead old Dr. Gregory— 
whose memorial tablet in the entry pro- 
claims him one of the truest friends that 
women ever had— would rise from his grave, 
if he could as well as not, to see. 





A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FASHION, 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 





Loox where they sit together face to face— 
Each is the other’s perfect complement; 
Her bright looks lifted with impetuous grace 

To his deep eyes of passionate intent. 


Lovers, those two? Absurd! If you could 
hear 
Her fluent woman’s talk, his terse replies, 
This seeming would not cheat your vigilant 
ear, 
And you would swear that lover’s looks are 
lies. 


They’re intellectual people ; and their talk 
Is of the last new thing in books or art. 
{In short, they’re doing ‘‘shop’’ before they 
walk 
To Miss Flite’s lecture, quite ignoring 
** heart.” 


How dared you think them lovers? They be- 
have 
Like model friends—sit in their proper places. 
You were but thinking of the sigh he gave, 
And of the charméd look on these two faces ? 


No more to build on? Wait! A pinkish leaf 
From the blush rose in her bosom flutters 
down, 
As if dislodged by some sharp throb of grief, 
And settles on her simple robe of brown. 


I think, despite of “‘shop,’”’ there’s not an inch 
Of all her dainty fashioning that his looks 
Have not gone over; though he does not flinch 
At ber keen bantering, and talks close of— 
books! 


And so, of course, his eyes have seen the fall 
Of that pink wuif, wrecked by her bosom’s 
swell; 
He bends and picks it up and—that is all; 
There is no story, nothing more to tell. 


No more? But mark with what a reverent 
hand 
He stirs her dress folds; how he lifts the leaf— 
As if some tidy impulse, understand, 
Came through their puzzling talk to hia re- 
lief. : 


But when he thinks her looks are other where 
He sudden lifts it to his craving lips; 
Her eyes surprise him, and. a color rare 
Her forehead’s whiteness holds in warm 
eclipse. 


I sdid there was no story: just two looks 
Crossing each other. That was long ago. 
Neither is married, both are deep in—books ! 

As is the fashion, Mind to Heart said, No! 





[March 5, 1874, 


PREVAILING ING PRAYER, 
BY PRES. coabe %@, PoIWET, 


PREVAILING pregall is: is that which secures 
an @uswer. Saying prayers is not offering 
prevailing prayer. The prevalence of 
prayer does not depend so much on quan- 


tity as on quality. I do not know how 


better to approach this subject than by re- 


lating a fact of my own experience before I 
was converted. I relate it because I fear 
such experiences are but too common 
among unconverted men. I do not recol- 
lect to have ever attended a prayer-meeting 
until after I began thestudy of law. Then, 
for the first time, I lived in a neighborhood 
where there was a prayer-meeting weekly. 
I had neither known, heard, nor seen much 
of religion; hence“I had no settled opinions 
about it. Partly from curiosity and partly 
from an uneasiness of mind upon the sub- 
ject, which I could not well define, I began 
to attend that prayer-meeting. About the 
same time I bought the first Bible that I 
ever owned, and began to readit. Llistened 
to the prayers which I heard offered in those 
prayer-meetings, with all the attention that 
I could give to prayers so cold and formal. 
In every prayer they prayed for the gift and 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Both in 
their prayers and in their remarks, which 
were occasionally interspersed, they ac- 
knowledged that they did not prevail with 
God. This was most evident, and had 
almost made me a skeptic. Seeing me so 
frequently in their prayer-meeting, the 
leader, on one occasion, asked me if I did 
not wish them to pray for me. I replied: 
“No.” I said: ‘‘f suppose that I need to 
be prayed for, but your prayers are not 
answered. You confess it, yourselves.” I 
then expressed my astonishment at this fact, 
in view of what the Bible said about the 
prevalence of prayer. Indeed, for some 
time my mind was much perplexed and in 
doubt in view of Christ’s teaching on the 
subject of prayer and the manifest 
facts before me, from week to week, in 
this prayer-meeting. Was Christa divine 
teacher? Did he actually teach what the 
Gospels attributed to him? Did he mean 
what he said? Did prayer really avail to 
secure blessings from God? If so, what 
was I to make of what I witnessed from 
week to week and month to month In that 
prayer-meeting? Were they real Christians? 
Was that which I heard real prayer, in the 
Bible sense? Was it such prayer as Christ 
had promised to answer? Here I found the 
solution. I became convinced that they 
were under a delusion; that they did not 
prevail because they had no right to prevail, 
They did not comply with the conditions 
upon which God had promised to hear 
prayer. Their prayers were just such as 
God had promised not to answer. That they 
were overlooking the fact that they were in 
danger of praying themselves into skepti- 
cism in regard to the value of prayer, was 
evident. In reading my Bible I noticed 
such revealed conditions as the following: 
(a.) Faith in God as the answer of prayer. 
This, it is plain, involves the expectation of 
receiving what we ask. (b.) Another revealed 
condition is the asking according to the re- 
vealed will of God. This plainly implies 
asking not only for such things as God is 
willing to grant, but also asking in such 4 
state of mind as God can accept. I fear it 
is common for professed Christians to over- 
look the state of mind in which God re- 
quires them to be as a condition of answer- 
ing their prayers. Forexample: In offer- 
ing the Lord’s prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come,” it is plain that sincerity is a condi- 
tion of prevailing with God. But sincerity 
in offering this petition implies the whole 
heart and life devotion of the petitioner to 
the building up of this kingdom. It implies 
the sincere and thorough consecration of al] 
that we have and all that we are to this 
end. To utter this petition in any other 
state of mind involves hypocrisy, and is an 
abomination. §8o in the next petition, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven,” God has not promised 
to hear this petition unless it be sin- 
cerely offered. But sincerity implies & 
state of mind “that accepts the whole 
revealed will of God, so far as we under- 
stand it, as they accept it in heaven. It im- 
plies a loving, confiding, univereal obedience 
to the whole known will of God, whether 


that will is revealed in his word, by bis 
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spirit, or in his providence. It implies that 
we hold ourselves and all that we have and 
are as absolutely and cordially at God’s dis- 
posal as do the inhabitants of heaven. If 
we fall short of this, and withhold anything 
whatever from God, we “ regard iniquity in 
our hearts,” and God will not hear us. Sin- 
cerity in offering this petition implies a state 
of entire and universal consecration to God. 
Anything short of this is withholding from 
God that which is his due. Itis “turning 
away our ear from hearing the law.” But 
what saith the Scriptures? ‘* He that turp- 
eth away his ear from hearing the law, even 
his prayer shall be an abomination.” Do 
professed Christians understand this? What 
is true of offering these two petitions is true 
of all prayer. Do Christians lay this to heart? 
Do they consider that all professed prayer 
is an abomination, if it be not offered in a 
state of entire consecration of all that we 
have and are toGod? If wedo not offer 
ourselves with and in our prayers, with all 
that we have; if we are not in a state of 
mind that cordially accepts and, so far as we 
know, perfectly conforms to the whole will 
of God, our prayer is an abomination. How 
awfully profane is the use very frequently 
made of the Lord’s Prayer, both in public 
and in private. To hear men and women 
chatter over the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,” while their lives are anything 
but conformed to the known will of God, is 
shocking and revolting. To hear men pray 
“Thy kingdom come,” while it is most evi- 
dent that they are making little or no sacri- 
fice or effort to promote this kingdom, forces 
the conviction of barefaced hypocrisy. Such 
is not prevailing prayer. (c.) Unselfishness is 
a condition of prevailing prayer. “Ye ask 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may consume it upon your lusts.”—James 
iv, 8. (@.) Another condition of prevailing 
prayer is a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man.—I John, iii, 20, 22: ‘If 
our beart (conscience) condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart and knoweth all things; 
if our heart condemn us not, then have we 
confidence toward God, and whatsoever we 
ask we receive of Him, because we keep his 
commandments and do these things that 
are pleasing in his sight.” Here two things 
are made plain: first, thatto prevail with 
God, we must keep a conscience void of 
offense ; and second, that we must keep his 
commandments and do those things that are 
pleasing in his sight. (¢.) A pure heart is 
also a condition of prevailing prayer.—Psalm 
Ixvi, 18: “If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.” (f.) All due 
confession and restitution to God and man 
is another condition of prevailing prayer.— 
Prov. xxviii, 13: ‘‘He that covereth his 
sins shall not prosper. Whoso confesseth 
and forsaketh them shall find mercy.” (g.) 
Clean hands is another condition—Psalm 
xxvi, 6: “I will wash mine hands in inno- 
cency, so will I compass thine altar, O 
Lord”; I Timothy, vi, 8: ‘‘I will that men 
pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting.” (/.) The set- 
tling of disputes and animosities among 
brethren is a condition.—Matt. v, 28, 24: 
“Tf thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and gothy way. First be reconciled 
to thy brother, then come and offer thy 
gift.” (¢) Humility is another condition of 
prevailing prayer.—James iv, 6: “God re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
bumble.” (j.) Taking up the stumbling- 
blocks is another condition.—Ezra xiv, 3: 
‘¢Son of man, these men have set up their 
idols in their heart, and put the stumb- 
ling-block of their iniquity before their 
face. Should I be inquired of at all by 
them?” (&.) A forgiving spirit is a condition. 
—Matt. vi, 12: ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors”; 15: “ But if ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive your tres- 
passes.” (J.) The exorcise of a truthful 
spirit is a condition.—Psalm li, 6: ‘‘ Be- 
hold, thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts.” If the heart be not in a truthful 
state, if it be: not entirely sincere and un- 
selfish, we regard iniquity in our hearts; 
and, therefore, the Lord will not hear us, 
(m.) Praying in the. name of Christ is 
another condition of prevailing prayer. (n.) 
The inspiration of the Holy Spirit is another 
eendition of prevailing prayer,, All truly 
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prevailing prayer is inspired by the Holy 
Ghost—Romans viii, 26, 27: ‘‘For we 
know not what we should pray for, as we 
ought, but the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. And he that searcheth the heart 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, be. 
cause he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.” This is the 
true spirit of prayer. This is being led by 
the Spirit in prayer. It is the only really 
prevailing prayer. Do professed Christians 
really understand this? Do they believe 
that unless they live and walk in the Spirit, 
unless they are taught how to pray by the 
intercession of the Spirit in them, they can- 
not prevail with God? (0.) Fervency is a 
condition. A prayer, to be prevailing, must 
be fervent.—James v, 16: “Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for 
another, that ye may be healed. The effec- 
tual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” (p.) Perseverence or per- 
sistence in prayer is often a condition of 
prevailing. See the case of Jacob, of 
Daniel, of Elijah, of the Syrophenician 
woman, of the unjust judge, and the 
teaching of the Bible generally. (¢:) 
Travail of soul is often a condition 
of prevailing prayer. ‘‘As soon as 
Zion travailed, she brought forth 
her cbildren.” ‘‘ My little children,” said 
Paul, ‘‘for whom I travail in birth again, 
till Christ be formed in you”. This implies 
that he had travailed in birth for them be- 
fore they were converted. Indeed, travail 
of soul in prayer is the only real revival 
prayer. If any one does not know what 
this is he does not understand the spirit of 
prayer. Heis not in a revival state. He 
does not understand the passage already 
quoted—Rom. viii, 26, 27. Until he under- 
stands this agonizing prayer he does not 
know the real secret of revival power. (r.) 
Another condition of prevailing prayer is 
the consistent use of means to secure the 
object prayed for, if means are within our 
reach, and are known by us to be necessary 
to the securing of the end. To pray for 
a@ revival of religion, and use no other 
means, is to tempt God. This, I could 
plainly see, was the case with those who 
offered prayer in the prayer-meeting of 
which I have spoken. They continued to 
offer prayer for a revival of religion, but out 
of meeting they were silent as death on the 
subject, and opened not their mouths to 
fhose around them. They continued this 
inconsistency until a prominent impenitent 
man in the community administered to 
them, in my presence, a terrible rebuke. 
He expressed just what I deeply felt. He 
rose, and with the utmost solemnity and 
tearfulness, said: “ Christian people, what 
can you mean? You continue to pray in 
these meetings for a revival of religion. 
You often exhort each other here to wake 
up and use means to promote a revival. 
You assure each other, and assure us who 
are impenitent, that we are in the way to 
hell; and I believe it. You also insist that 
if you should wake up, and use the appro- 
priate means, there would be a revival, and 
we should be converted. You tell us of our 
great danger, and that our souls are worth 
more than all worlds; and yet you. keep 
about your comparatively trifling em- 
ployments and use no such means. We 
have no revival and our souls are not 
saved.” Here he broke down and fell, sob- 
bing, back into his seat. This rebuke fell 
heavily upon that prayer-meeting, as I shall 
ever remember. It did them good; for it 
was not long befofe the members of that 
prayer-meeting broke down, and we had a 
revival. I was present in the first meeting 
in which the revival spirit was manifest, 
Oh! how changed was the tone of their 
prayers, confessions, and supplications; I 
remarked, in returning home, to a friend: 
‘* What a change has come over these Chris: 
tians. This must be the beginning of a 
revival.” Yes; a wonderful change comes 
over all the meetings whenever the Chris- 
tian people are revived. Then their confes- 
sions mean something.’ ‘They mean refor- 
mation and restitution. They mean work. 
They mean the use of means. They mean 
the opening of their pockets, their hearts 
and hands, and the devotion of all their 
powers to the promotion of the work. (s.) 
Prevailing prayer is specific. It is offered 
for a definite object. -We cannot prevail for 
everything at once, In all the cases record- 





ed in the Bible in which prayer was an- 
swered it is noteworthy that the petitioner 
prayed for a definite object. (¢.) Another 
condition of prevailing prayer is that we 
mean what we say in prayer; that we make 
no false pretences; in short, that we are en- 
tirely childlike and sincere, speaking out of 
the heart nothing more or less than we 
mean, feel, and believe. (u.) Another con- 
dition of prevailing prayer is a state of 
mind that assumes the good faith of God in 
all his promises. (v.) Another condition of 
prevailing prayer is “watching unto 
prayer” as well as ‘‘praying in the Holy 
Ghost.” By thisI mean guarding against 
everything that can quench or grieve the 
Spirit of God in our hearts. Also 
watching for the answer, in a state 
of mind that will diligently use 
all necessary means, at any expense, 
and add entreaty to entreaty. When the 
fallow ground is thoroughly broken up in 
the hearts of Christians, when they have 
confessed and made restitution, as I have 
taught in my former two articles—if the 
work be thorough and honest—they will 
naturally and inevitably fulfill the con- 
ditions, and will prevail in prayer. But it 
cannot be too distinctly understood that 
none others will. What we commonly bear 
in prayer and conference meetings is not 
prevailing prayer. It is often astonishing 
and lamentable to witness the delusions 
that prevail upon the subject. Who that 
has witnessed real revivals of religion has 
not been struck with the change that comes 
over the whole spirit and manner of the 
prayers of really revived Christians? Ido 
not think I ever could have been converted 
if I had not discovered the solution of the 
question: ‘* Why is it that so much that is 
called prayer is not answered ?” 





THE FUTURE OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue colored people of this country, num- 
bering now more than five millions, are not 
Africans, except in their original ancestry ; 
but, rather, native Americans, born on the 
soil, and possessing the common rights of 
citizenship under ‘ our free institutions. 
They are quite sure to remain here: asa 
race for a long time to come, increasing in 
numbers, and becoming correspondingly 
amore important element of our popula- 
tion. The idea-of their expatriation, either 
voluntary or compulsory, is out of the 
question. The theory of gradual extinc- 
tion by slow decay may do for a specula- 
tion, but practically it has no value at 
present, and will not have for centuries. 
Their destruction by violence and butchery 
is an hypothesis too monstrous and im- 
probable to be entertained for a moment. 
Their isolation and territorial separation 
from the white race, so as to form a commu- 
nity by themselves within the limits of the 
United States, are merely ideas not likely 
ever to be reduced to practice. ~ 

We, hence, conclude that the colored 
people are to mingle and be mingled with 
the white people of this country, as one 
community, living with them side by side, 
and sharing with them in a common destiny, 
Such is the present phase of all the proba- 
bilities that bear upon the question; and, 
moreover, we see nothing that points toa 
different solution of what is sometimes 
termed the ‘‘ Negro Problem.” 

The colored people will never be the dom- 
inant race in this land as to numbers. 
Their increase by immigration will be but 
trifling, and their increase by births will not 
be equal to that of the white race. Nor is 
there any prospect that they will be able to 
compensate for this numerical inferiority by 
an ascendency of intellectual development. 
They must, hence, take their position under 
arepublican government, with and among 
a race more numerous and, in the sense of 
numbers, stronger than themselves. Neither 
race is likely to be merged into and lost in 
the other. by the process of intermarriage. 
Fora long period to come, if not perma- 
nently, the whites and blacks will remain 
distinct races, yet occupants of the. same 


soil, speaking the same language, and al 


under the same government. vot 
These. views being accepted, then 
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Stolen in his ancestry from his native home, 
and brought here for the purposes of cupid- 
ity and gain, he has received the most bar- 
barous treatment from the white race. 
Slavery, on the one hand, and’ prejudice 
growing out of slavery, on the other, and 
connecting itself with color, have consigned 
him to a social and political fate alike cruel 
and unjust. He has:had almost no oppor- 
tunity toengagein anything but the most 
menial forms of servitude, or share in the 
inspiration and elevation of the higher, 
more honorable, and more lucrative indus- 
tries of life. The wonder is that he has so 
patiently, and with so little destruction of 
his essential humanity, borne this protracted 
and enormous ordeal of disadvantages. It 
has been enough to draw the very heart’s 
blood out of any race, and sink it toa level 
lower than which cannot well be conceived. 

Thank God! slavery, the curse of the 
colored man and the crime of the. white 
man,.is dead, and can never live again 
under our regenerated. political system. 
This single result, were there no other, 
would be amply sufficient to. pay for all the 
expense and blood of the late war, What 
remains to be done is thoroughly to kill in 
the bosoms of white people that wicked 
and unjust prejudice against color, which, 
having its origin in slavery, should die 
with it. This prejudice, alike uophilosoph- 
ical and uncbristian, has no basis except 
that of a perverse education, stereotyping a 
false and mean sentiment upon the human 
heart. . White children are not born in- 
stinctive haters and despisers of the negro 
race, They are taught to hate and despise 
by those who have done the same thing 
before them. They associate color and 
condition as the objects of a common 
aversion; and thus it has come to pass 
that mnegrophobia is a prevalent charac- 
teristic of the white American mind. 
This is the true genesis of the disease. Its 
pathology points to the proper treatment 
for its cure. A false and vicious education 
must be changed for a right one. White 
people must icarn to treat colored people as 
men, to deal with them as such, and cheer- 
fully share with them as such in al! the 
common burdens and privileges which at- 
tach themselves to the status of citizenship. 
The principle of caste founded on color 
must be thoroughly eradicated from their 
minds. It is the white man’s duty and the 
colored man’s right that the law of love, as 
stated by the Saviour of the world, should 
be exemplified by the former in the treat- 
ment of the latter. No one practically ig- 
noring the common humanity of the colored 
race can love his neighbor as himself. The 
pretense of such love, thus contradicted by 
action, is a simple lie upon its face. 

We press this single question of prejudice 
and the need of a radical reform in this par- 
ticular because it is really the vital question . 
in the whole matter. Let this one point be 
disposed of in accordance with the require- 
ments of justice and equity, as it should be; 
and then all the other questions as between 
the two races will by natural forces take 
care of themselves. The social, civil, and 
political problems with which many per- 
sons perplex their -brains.will find an easy 
solution in the simple process of doing right 
in the fear of God. The colored man will 
then stand upon his own capacities and 
merits as a man, and so will thé white man 
—each having the same opportunity suc- 
cessfully to run the race of life. All the 
learned professions, all the facilities for ac- 
quiring these professions, all the honors 
of office, and all the forms and rewards of 
industry will then be equally within the 
reach of both. Neither will proscribe the 
other. 

Colored men have no claim to special 
favoritism simply on account of their color, 
They are neither better nor worse for this 
reason. Yet the color which God has been 
pleased to give them should not, under are 
publican government—or, tndeed, Yer any 
government—be made et bch 1 
and injustice of a waite: r 
ground af sorte ih 

































addressed to whitemen. They are the siv- 
ners and guilty parties in this case. Theirs 
is mainly the work of placing the colored 
man in his position of disadvantage and 
keeping him there; and, hence, theirs is the 
duty of repentance and bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance. A genuine revival of 
moral and religious principle in the hearts 
of white men, so as to mold those hearts 
after the type of the Sermon on the Mount, 
while one of the urgent necessities of the 
times, would very speedily lift the colored 
man to his proper status as a human being. 
It would take from his shoulders an enor- 
mous load, and give him the opportunity of 
being what he has never yet been in this 
country. 

Every friend of humanity must rejoice in 
all the efforts to educate and elevate this in- 
jured race. God’s providence has most sig- 
nificantly pointed to the duty of such efforts; 
and the Church, with a pure Christianity, 
should enter the field and cultivate it for 
Christ as well as forhumanity. In this way 
some atonement may be made for past in- 
juries. The work is the work of God; and 
tbe God of truth will favor it. Wicked 
prejudice will at length spend itself, and 
then the Golden Rule will be more popular 
in all hearts. Under its benign sway ne- 
grophobia and all the wrongs of which it is 
the patron-demon will disappear from the 
feelings and practice of the American peo- 
ple. 

We would not by any means undervalue 
the importance and power of law in secur- 
ing to colored people the fullest enjoyment 
of all their rights as citizens. Yet there is 
a lex non seripta existing in the sentiments 
and feelings of. men, and revealing itself in 
their daily practice, which is more im- 
portant than all the laws that can be placed 
on the statute book. Statute law is but ink 
and paper, comparatively powerless for 
good, and powerless against evil, except as 
it is re-enforced and made effective by the 
principles of justice stamped upon human 
hearts and expressing themselves by ap- 
propriate action. Legislation is, of neces- 
sity, exceedingly limited in its sphere of 
action. There are a thousand things which 
it cannot touch with its corrective reme- 
dies without transcending its own prov- 
ince and improperly interfering with indi- 
vidual liberty. It has no power over 
any man’s prejudices or antipathies. It 
cannot reach the seat of his feelings 
or revolutionize the sentiments of his heart. 
It cannot make him good, generous, and 
noble-minded in his intercourse with others. 
Negrophobia in the white man’s breast is 
not to be cured by legislation. A right edu- 
cation, based on Christianity and giving a 
practical expression to its pure and heavenly 
principles, is, after all, the great antidote 
for this disease. The last ten years of 
American history have been wonderful years 
in the way of education, teaching white 
people quite as much as they have taught 
colored people. God speed the process until 
all the people sball learn to estimate human- 
ity by what it is in itself, rather than by its 
accidents. Man is really a nobler title than 
king. 


MAN’S EXTREMITY GOD'S OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 








THERE are two classes of events by 
which the Government of God makes itself 
obvious to thinking men. One consists of 
the developments of known Law. On 
these men can reckon with a confidence 
which is practical assurance respecting the 
future. Such are the laws of Nature. To 
a limited extent, such are the laws of Provi- 
dence also. We depend on these laws. 
We use them. We plantandsow, and build 
houses, and freight ships, and work tele- 
graphs, depending on certain laws as con- 
fidently as we trust our eyes. Results here 
are calculable by human sagacity. On this 
plane of known Law human conduct trains 
itself in all affairs. Here man works out 
his own destiny; while, in the very laws 
which niake it possible for man to act at all, 
God ordains an expression of his own 
sovereignty. 

But there is another class of events, by 
which the Government of God also ex- 
preases itself, which it is difficult to define 
concisely. They are not miraculous; for, 
when made known to us, they come under 
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the working of natural consequences from 
natural causes. They can hardly be called 
occasional; for the history of the world is 
full of them. So is every individual life. 
Yet they are developments of God’s agency, 

which no man can anticipate, as the result 

of known causes acting in known methods. 

They are not calculable by human sagacity. 

We do not know them till they are upon us. 

We cannot foreknow them. They strike 
our minds, therefore, as immediate interposi- 

tions of the Divine Will. They are events 
in which God seems to come forth from an 

infinite seclusion and to use the laws of 
his own universe, by methods which human 
wisdom cannot compass, for results which 
human vision cannot foresee, and in emer- 
gencies in which human power is exhausted 
of all resources but those of prayer. They 
are events which drop down to us like 
jewels from the sky. They fall from an up- 
per plane of activities, on which, so far as 
we know, God is the only causal Power. 

Man, in respect to it, is blind and deaf and 
dumb. 

Here is the greatness of condescension. 
God comes down to usin our homes, and 
treats us confidentially. He works with us 
for our personal rescues, for our private re- 
liefs, for our secret comfortings in the ex- 
igencies of life as faithfully as he came 
with convoy of angels for the redemption of 
the world. Priucipalities and Powers in 
heavenly places are not befriended with 
more honorable distinction than you and I. 
Men say that God helps those who help 
themselves. This is very nearly the truth 
of a special providence in the common af- 
fairs of life. When men have done their 
best, when men are doing their best, when 
men are suffering the consequences of their 
own folly, and now begin to do their best, 
they often find themselves in ambuscades of 
of trouble from which no escape is visible. 
Then it is that God often interposes with re- 
lief from invisible resources. That man 
must be either an uncandid or a heedless 
observer of his own life, who does not re- 
call from it illustrations of this. Do younot 
look back to events, which many would call 
the fortunate chances of your life, but which 
you cannot help regarding as interventions 
from God? Men talk to you of your good 
luck; but you know better than that. Your 
heart in simple honesty replies: 


“Tseeahand you cannot see; 
I hear a voice you cannot hear.” 


Sir Fowell Buxton, in a letter to his wife, 
expresses the conviction on this subject, 
which his life had forced upon him, in the 
following language: “Others may deny 
that there is a special Providence; but it is 
too barefaced a lie forme. What kept me 
from the Brewery at fourteen? What sent 
me to college? What led me to Earlham ? 
‘ What placed me under Pratt’s min- 
istry, where my eyes were first opened to 
the truth? What sent severe illness, to ripen 
the impression made at Wheeler Chapel ? 
What placed me in Parliament and kept 
me there for twenty years, in spite of al- 
most desperate probabilities against me? 
What made my mother sow the seeds of 


-abhorrence of Slavery in my mind? and 


Priscilla exhort me to undertake the sub- 
ject when she was dying? and Wilberforce 
commit it to me, when he became unable to 
continue the task? I could go on till the 
dinner-bell to-morrow evening, recounting 
the instances in which I have seen the fin- 
ger of a blessed Providence.” 

Who of uscould not go on for twenty- 
four hours, numbering the instances in 
which events bave occurred—we cannot 
call them chances, yet we cannot call them 
designs of our own; we did not plan for 
them, we did not anticipate them, we did 
not hope for them, yet they came to us; 
events, some of them occurring in emer- 
gencies from which we had no reason to 
hope for an escape; events which, therefore, 
we must attribute to the secret overruling 
of our affairs by other wisdom than ours? 
Do we never jook over our shoulder to see 
who is the good angel that has prompted 
us to the move on the chessboard which 
has saved us? 

I have listened to the narratives of men— 
who of you have not?—who thought they 
saw inevitable poverty before them. Mibs-. 
fortune, sickness, imprudence, or that nega- 
tive inaptitude to success which is the fail- 
ing of some men, had brought them to the 
verge of bankruptcy. They did not know 





what to do. Their way seemed to be 
hedged up. They were destitute of friends; 
they had no capital; their credit was gone; 
they had no strength for manual toil. They 
were bowed down by repeated discourage- 


ments. They told me of their wearisome 


days and sleepless nights. The silence 
which their self-respect had bade them keep, 
had shut up their sorrow in their bones. 
They had borne it with them to the House 
of God; and there it had tempted them to 
think how much more valuable dollars were 
than prayers. And I have heard such men 
pray. Their voices grew husky and their 
frames shook when they came to the peti- 
tion: ‘‘Give us this day our daily dread.” 
Then I have recalled Isaiah’s words: ‘‘ The 
poor and the needy seek water, and there is 
none; and their tongue faileth for thirst.” 

But I have seen those men again the next 
week, and they seemed like men who had 
doubled Cape Horn in a gale. They had 
found “time to turn around,” and light 
had broken in upon them from so simple a 
a change of position as that. It had come 
from an unexpected point of the compass. 
The sun had somehow risen in the West. 
A new business had opened to them; a.new 
friend had crossed their path; an old debt 
had been paid to them. They hardly knew 
which was worth the most to them. They 
have found kindness where they feared re- 
buke. The man whom they most dreaded 
to see has done more for them than any- 
body else. They are indeed chastened, but 
not broken down. They bave come down 
without giving up. As they went on their 
way rejoicing, I have finished the prophet’s 
song: ‘‘I, the God of Israel, will not forsake 
them. I will open rivers in high places, I 
will make the wilderness a pool of water. 
I will plant in the wilderness the cedar and 
the acacia and the myrtle and the olive tree. 
I will set in the desert the fir tree and the 
pine and the box tree together.” 

Is not this the type, also, of the religious 
experience of many? Conversion takes 
place in some instances—not in all—asa 
consequent upon the horror of great dark- 
ness, to which the inquirer afterwards looks 
back and says: ‘‘ The pains of hell gat hold 
upon me.” A hundred and thirty odd 
years ago, on acertain Friday morning in 
July, a young man, after long and distress- 
ing inquiry after the way of salvation, sud- 
denly found himself plunged into irretriey- 
able despair. ‘‘I was walking in a solita- 
ry place,” he writes, “‘and at once I wa’ 
brought to a stand at finding myself totally 
lost. Ihad the greatest certainty that my 
state was forever miserable, for all that 1 
could do. Isaw that there was no more 
goodness in my prayers than there would 
be in my paddling in the water. I had no 
heart to pray.” “On the Sabbath follow- 
ing,” he continues, ‘‘as I was walking in a 
dark, thick grove, unspeakable glory seemed 
to open to the view of anysoul. It was 
such a view of God as I had never had be- 
fore. I stood still and admired. My soul 
rejoiced with joy unspeakable. I felt my. 
self in a new world.” Many times, in these 
hundred and thirty years since this conver- 
sion took place, have converted men read 
these words, and longed to grasp the hand 
of David Brainerd asa brotherin Christ 
who had entered into the Kingdom by the 
same rough way which they have trodden. 

Has not the Christian experience of many, 
after their conversion, been varied by simi- 
lar deliverances? Are we never dejected? 
Does temptation never sport with our reso. 
lutions and laugh at our prayers? Do we 
never hear Christ saying tous: ‘O fools 
and slow of heart”? Then have we not ex- 
perienced a change which took us by sur- 
prise? We were not looking for it. We 
did not hope for it. A new thought came 
to us, ora Scriptural text was impressed 
upon us, A Christian whom Satan had 
buffeted till his reason wavered once told me 
that he had been delivered, after months of 
bondage, by the flashing of this thought into 
his mind: ‘Satan cannot have my soul; 
for Christ took not on him the nature of 
angels. He became a man like me. Christ is 
mine, then, and I am his.” Perhaps a coup- 
let of a child’s hymn has hummed itself in 
our hearts; or our eyes have fallen upon 
some anonymous lines which have so 
moved us that we have searched long for 
their authorship; or we have listened 'to'a 
sermon which made us fancy that the 
vreacher looked:at us, and that God had 
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fervor of a brother in his approach to Christ 
has insensibly drawn our souls to him also; 
and the lines of the hymn have risen to 
our lips: 
“Ill drop my burden at his feet 
And bear a song away.” 

We should not be afraid to recognize the 
hand of God in such deliverances. Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity. We teach 
our children to say: ‘Thou God seest me.” 
Isitany more difficult for God to find us 
now, than when we said that in our child- 
hood and believed it? God is grieved if 
we do not appreciate the dignity of his con- 
descension. It is not beneath him to bend 
tothe most lowly wants of the meanest of 
us. A portion of every life must be trav- 
ersed at midnight. Some of the processes 
of God’s love in our souls are like the flow- 
ing of the rivers; they go on more audibly 
in dark hours than at noonday. At the end 
of our pilgrimage lies one emergency which 
we must all meet. Has it never surprised 
youthat children meet it socalmly? In 
such a life we need to walk like children, 
hand in hand with God. We need to feel 
his nearness tous. What else do we mean 
when we pray for the presence of God? 

pe 


LITERARY LONDON. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Ir is in the clubs of London that you 
strike the strong and living current of the 
literature of the time. 

Of course, there are the Tennysons, and 
the Carlyles, and the Landors, and the like 
men who write for other generations, as 
well as the present one, perhaps hid away 
and living within themselves, not to be met 
with at these popular and pleasant places, 
But as a rule, if you frequent the London 
clubs, you, in the course of time, meet every 
author, known and unknown, that lives in 
or even visits London. 

Perhaps the most popular club to-day in 
London is the “Savage.” Yet it is, toall ap- 
pearances at the first visit, a small affair. 
The rooms are small, dingy, and indifferent, 
and the regular attendance not great; but, 
somehow, the “Savage” has managed to have 
at its tables during the last ten years nearly 
every distinguished literary man of the 
time. Not only that, but the great actors, 
travelers, and even heroes, from Garibaldi 
down, have from time to time either been 
members of the club or been entertained as 
guests. 

The ‘‘ Savage” Club-Rooms overlook Co 
vent Garden from the north, and to one 
who has visited the Atheneum Club Rooms 
and others still more pretentious, they are 
disappointing enough; but the genial souls 
to be met with there compensate for all 
else. 

On the mantel-piece you see the busts of 
Dickens and Thackeray, and around the walls 
are hung the pictures of many distinguished 
men, both living and dead. Perhaps the 
largest picture there is that of Artemus 
Ward. It has the post of honor, and hangs 
above the seat of the master of ceremonies. 

I know not how it is, but people here 
always speak with singular tenderness of our 
countryman, the poor printer boy of Cleve- 
land; and you often see groups of men 
looking up at his picture, hung with curious 
implements of Indian manufacture which 
he brought with him from the West. Poor, 
dear Charley Browne! He won the English 
heart most entirely, and was perhaps the 
first American who did. He died in the 
arms of the Savage Club. Let it, then, 
stand first in the hearts of Americans for 
this—its kindness to a dying American 
stranger, if for nothing else. 

It costs but a trifle to become a member 
of the ‘‘ Savage”—only about twenty dollars; 
but it is no easy thing to get admission. I 
have known eight or ten applicants to be 
voted on at one time, and all but one or 
two rejected. 

The ‘‘ Whitefriar’s” is another popular 
club of a similar character, with rooms on 
Fleet street. At these clubs, and perhaps & 
dozen or twenty very similar ones, you are 
permitted to take one friend with you to 
dinner; and he will be treated with the con- 
sideration that his achievements in the 
field of literature deserve. 

Many of the members of these clubs 
make their homes at the rooms, and meet 
daily, ‘as ata hotel: but regular meetings 
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are onty held once a week, At almost any 
regular meeting some distinguished person 
is made the guest of the club. On such 
occasions speeches, toasts, and the like are 
indulged in, 

I know of po better school in the world 
than these clubs. Art and literature are dis- 
cussed sharply, and many things are said 
worth remembering. 

Here enterprising journalists find out and 
pick up shrewd and capable writers for 
their papers; and here friendships are 
formed that survive every reverse. Much 
as has been said against club life, I pro- 
nounce that of London refining and advan- 
tageous in every respect. 

A very odd and eccentric club is that of 
the ‘‘Antiquarians,” with rooms in Great 
Queen street, near Drury Lane. Its patron 
saint is Joe Miller,and its members claim 
the honor of having bad Benjamin Franklin 
of their number. The most noticeable 
feature in the actions of this club is the fact 
that you are not permitted while at the 
table, under any circumstances, to tell the 
truth. However, I know some Americans 
who would find this no disadvantage. If 
you wish to compliment a friend you must 
abuse him. Your admiration for him is to 
be measured by the amount of abuse you 
are able to command. 

Their venerable president, 8. C. Hall, 
editor of Zhe Art Journsl and author of 


. something over three hundred volumes of 


vatious character, presides with all the dig- 
nity of a Roman consul. Itis noticeable 
that here you meet the most of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s English friends. Francis Ben- 
noch, the poet, whom Hawthorne pro- 
nounced ‘‘ the one man on earth without 
guile,” is always here, at the right hand of 
the unknown author of innumerable books. 

The ‘‘Athenzum” Club is strictly literary, 
but it is an establishment of quite another 
order from any of those heretofore named, 
It is, perhaps, too near Downing street and 
Saint James. I know not what the reason 
is, but somehow going into this club and 
among its members always seemed to me 
like entering a gallery of statuary in the 
month of December. ‘ 

No one but members are permitted to sit 
at the tables of the “Atheneum,” and no one 
can visit the rooms except in the company 
of a member. 

It costs quite a little sum to become a 
member here, and also something of a char- 
acter both morally and mentally. Lords 
and dukes and earls, ministers and mem- 
bersof Parliament make up the statuary of 
this rather aristocratic establishment toa 
great extent. And yet thisis not the most 
pretentious club in this stately part of Lon- 
don, by a great deal. 

This club has a provision for the admis- 
sion of fifteen honorary members for the 
period of thirty days each. If you happen 
o rise among the stars, or arrive in London 
illustrious, you will receive a large and elab- 
orate diploma, accompanied by a very kind 
letter informing you that you have been 
made a member of the ‘“‘Atheneum,” and 
kindly inviting you to make it your home. 

Passing down Pall Mall toward Saint 
James you see on either hand many of the 
most imposing buildings in London. These 
are all club-rooms. Some of these estab- 
lishments are of a political character and 
some are strictly literary. One of the most 
important is that of the ‘‘Army and Navy” 
Club. Here is also the ‘‘ Traveler’s” Club. 

But of all the “‘ West End” clubs com- 
mend me to the “‘Cosmopolitan.” This is not 
far from Berkeley Square, and is, in some 
respects very singular and in all respects 
very delightful. 

The members meet twice a week, and the 
doors are never open till nearly midnight. 
There is no dinner, but all kind of refresh- 
ments are at hand, and you are expected to 
make yourself perfectly at home. 

The difference between this and the 
clubs of Pull Mall is as wide as it is possi- 
ble. to make it, Yet I often met at this 
club the same men I was in the habit of 
meeting during my few evenings at the 
Atheneum. All this leads me to conclude 
that the aristocratic Englishman is, after all, 
a very considerable actor when he assumes 
to be stiff and stately. 

The quarters of the “Cosmopolitan” Club 
comprise one immense room, which was 
apce used as the studio of a distinguished 
painter. ‘On one of the walls of this room 
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You are gravely told that this is the largest 
picture in the world, and that when the 
artist had finished it he found it to be so 
large that it was impossible to remove it, 
‘and go it had to remain. 

All the proceedings here connected with 
the business affairs of the club are con- 
ducted on strictly parliamentary principles. 
There is an immense circular seat in the 
center of the room, with a sort of obelisk 
rising from the center of this. On this emi- 
nence, with his legs dangling down the 
sides, the members solemnly seated Sir 
Henry Harcourt on the occasion of some 
pending business; and then, handing him the 
shovel and tongs for a mace, he sternly 
brought his parliament to order, and in a 
set speech opened the proceedings of the 
evening. 

I remember that Robert Browning on 
this occasion was particularly tenacious 
on several points, always insisting that this 
or that was not strictly parliamentary. As 
he knew about as little about Parliament 
as the most of the jolly members of the 
club did about poetry, this created a great 
deal of merriment. 

Locker, the humorous poet, is often here— 
the gentlest and the sweetest of souls; and 
Lord Houghton—the sentimental Monckton 
Milnes of thirty years ago, now the states- 
man and the very heart of literary London— 
is nearly always at hand. Tom Hugbes, and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, the eminent Italian 
scholar and the gentlest of English gentle- 
men, arerarely amiss at these genial mid- 
night gatherings. 

Often, at this free-and-easy “ Cosmopoli- 
tan” Club, members of Mr. Gladstone’s gov- 
ernment are to be seen ; and I am told that 
not unfrequently Mr. Gladstone himself 
comes here, as well as the Prince of Wales; 
though I never met either within the walls 
of this queen of clubs. 





THE AFTERNOON PREACHING 
SERVICE. 


BY PROF. J. M. HOPPIN. 


ALrHouGH inclined ever to be hospitable 
to new ideas, the plan so eagerly proposed 
by some at the present time of giving up the 
Sunday afternoon preaching service, or of 
making a radical change in that service, 
seems to me to be a change which is really 
no improvement. This plan may possibly 
work wellin some exceptional cases—as in 
peculiarly situated city churches, half- 
fledged mission schools, benevolent institu- 
tions, churches connected with colleges, or 
in isolated country communities, where the 
means of sustaining regular preaching is 
limited. But the general abandonment by 
the churches of our land of the good old 
custom of having two preaching services on 
the Lord’s day, and in the day-time too, 
would be, in my judgment, a serious calam- 
ity. Some, doubtless, would rejoice that 
there. would be less preaching; but the 
tendency would surely be to undermine the 
power and work of preaching. For this reason, 
mainly, Iam opposed to it. As it is, the 
world has six days and religion one; or, 
more literally, the world has all the rest of 
the time and the preacher but one hour or 
two in the week—“‘‘ thirty minutes to -raise 
the dead in.” Why, then, abridge the time 
that ancient custom has allowed to the 
preacher of the gospel? Why deprive him 
of one of his brief opportunities of coming 
at his people? It is like deeding away a 
noble old freehold. 

The argumknt that we are driven to this 
in order to make some change to meet the 
growing neglect of public worship is only 
confessing, through a broadly-significant 
act, that preaching has lost its power and 
can no longer draw an audience together 
but once a day. 

This a dangerous argument to use. It is 
asword that cuts more waysthan one. The 
same argument will soon be applied by un- 
friendly men to the morning preaching’ ser- 
vice. Itis so applied by Mr. Parton, and 
others; who affirm that preaching has ceased 
to interest the people, and that other more 
powerful channels of popular instruction 
are now opened. 

It is said (by an authority to which I 
‘would yield the greatest deference and re- 
spect) that the afternoon. preaching is. a). 
most sure to become a treadmill service, and 
that it runs into monotony. Butis not that- 
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if true, the preacher’s own fault? There is 
no real necessity why the afternoon’s ser- 
vice orsermon should beeome monotonous, 
apy more than that the morning’s service 
should do so. While unity should be given 
to the preaching of the whole day, there 
should be also variety. There need be no 
confusion of lessons or of topics; but the 
afternoon’s sermon should follow up the 
morning’s one vigorously. And, if the first 
is a good one, that will whet the appe- 
tite for the second; if it is chaff, it will not 
do so, I grant. But the eating ofa bunch 
of ripe, luscious grapes makes us desirous to 
have another. I do not believe that one 
good discourse sates the mind or destroys 
the ability to hear asecond with discrimina- 
tion, interest, and edification; especially if 
the two sermons are skillfully made to 
play into each other, to touch different sides 
of the mind, to make up in one what is 
wanting in the other. In the afternoon 
the preacher may get nearer to his 
people by gradual processes of approxi- 
mation. The preacher cannot walk into 
the penetralia of hearts full-armed at once. 
He must storm and carry the outposts. He 
must go through the head to the heart. In 
the afternoon the imagination, the sensibil- 
ities, and the affections are more awak- 
ened and accessible; in the morning the in- 
tellectual and reasoning faculties are more 
active; in the evening or night there is 
more danger of over-excitement and of an 
abnormal development of the sensibilities. 
Day-time is the best time for serious and 
calm attention to divine truth. Nico- 
demus, it is true, went to Jesus by night; 
but it was for fear of the Jews, and it was 
alone, not in a crowd. I cannot, then, 
understand how a preacher who is in earn- 
est could wish to give up his afternoon ser- 
mon; both for the opportunity it affords of 
the varied application of truth and the 
chance it gives him to make up the imper- 
fections of bis first sermon. It is surely 
the experience of many that they preach 
their best in the afternoon; they get fairly 
warmed up to their work, their voices are 
in better tone, their minds have a better 
play, their religious emotions are livelier, 
they have more abandon, freedom, and 
power, Spiritual things throw off their 
bands of obscureness and earthliness, and 
start forth in glorious vividness of concep- 
tion and realization. 

But it is sometimes further urged that, in- 
stead of a second preaching service in the 
afternoon, it is a better plan, and one more 
attractive to the people, to have the after- 
noon devoted to the study of the Scriptures 
by the whole congregation—to turn the serv- 
ice, in fact, into a Bible-class exercise. The 
systematic and thorough study of the Scrip- 
tures is just what is needed as an antidote 
of this age’s critical skepticism, and would 
be an immense boon to the people; it has 
always been the cure of shallowness in re- 
ligious thinking and of the corrupting doc- 
trines of false teachers; but I should object 
to substituting this for the preaching service 
on Sunday, for two or three reasons : 

(1.) Because, though in itself good, it does 
not meet the ends of preaching. In a word, 
it is not preaching, but teaching. Preach- 
ing is the best instrumentality for the con- 
version of men and their building up in 
spiritual things; not Sunday-schools, nor 
even the critical study of the Bibie. Preach- 
ing is the wisdom and power of God to 
men’s salvation; and nothing, experience 
shows, can take its place. It is the trans- 
mission of influence from mind to mind. It 
is the human agency put forth under the 
immediate guidance and aid of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the earnest struggle of soul 
with soul in the methods of the divine will, 
It is the electrical power that passes from 
preacher to hearer, in which the love and 
the willand the whole impelling personality 
of the speaker is charged with the higher 
currents of: spiritual influence—the Holy 
Spirit’ employing the medium of human 
forces to bear dawn upon the soul and sub- 
due it toChrist. You do not get this living 
spiritual influence (human and-divine com- 
bined) in -calmly studying the Bible in 
classes. Of course, I speak of spiritual and 
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tal philosophy, or ecclesiastical history, or 
dogmatic theology, or the geography of 
Palestine, or political economy, or church 
symbolism, or the poetry of Nature, or the 
music of the spheres. 
(2.) As to the increased study and exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures themseyes, more will 
be done, I truly believe, toward this desired 
object, by the preacher’s taking up the plan 
of preaching expository sermons—sticking 
closely to his text and drawing out from it 
the honey of divine instruction—than in any 
other way. 
(3.) It is a reform Lilies needed in the 
pulpit that men should return once more to 
the living wells of the Bible—as Luther did 
and Bunyan did and Chalmers did, and all 
great preachers do after they have wan- 
dered forty years in the wilderness. It is 
by digging in the exhaustless soil of the 
Scriptures that we should find the material 
of our sermons. Biblical exposition in the 
pulpit should form the main substance of 
preaching, as is the practice of the Scotch 
pulpit; only that this method shoud be con 
ducted in a more interesting, free, and rapid 
manner than the Scotch preachers use in 
their endless excogitations of Holy Writ» 
with more of fresh, independent thought, 
with more of illustration from all Nature 
and human life—not dwelling upon side- 
issues and insignificant particulars, but com- 


ing at the essence of the spiritual 
truth that is taught, grasping the 
whole scope of the passage in an 


able and bold way. The best method, I 
think, of really promoting the study of the 
Scriptures among the people is for the 
preacher himself to make it interesting and 
enriching. Let him but give himself to 
hard labor and thought in this style of ser- 
monizing, and he will awake an undying 
enthusiasm among his people for this noble 
study. The Sunday afternoon sermon, in 
an extemporaneous aud conversational but 
not slazy and slip-shod way, might be 
especially devoted, or at least frequently 
given to the close exposition of Scripture; 
rich, not dry; sinking shafts into the depths, 
not driving rhetorical chariots over the sur- 
face. This was the habit of the older 
preachers in our own country and in Europa 
and of the preachers of both the Reformed 
and Patristic periods; of Calvin, Luther, 
St. Bernard, Chrysostom, Basil, Origen, up 
even to the earliest times. But I reserve to 
another article what more I have to say on 
this point. 








THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 





AFTER waiting for more than a genera- 
tion the Tories, who pride themselves on 
being the peculiar champions of “the altar 
and the throne,” find themselves in posses- 
sion of the English government, with sub- 
stantial majorities at their backs in both 
Houses of Parliament. Since Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1845, broke loose from the traditions 
of the party of which he had been up to 
that time the leader, by moving the abolition 
of the Corn Laws,the Tories have never until 
now had a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Commons and Peers have 
never been in political harmony. The long 
reign of Liberalism is at last. broken; and, 
for the first time .in his checkered and in- 
teresting career, Mr. Disraeli is able te 
mould the policy of England according to 
his own will and that of his followers. 

In forming his cabinet, the new Premier 
has made use of an abundance of materials, 
both in talents and in representative ele 
ments. It igs true that, unless Mr, Disraeli 
himself be excepted, there is noone of the 
new cabinet so eminent in ability as at 
least three of the Gladstone cabinet. In 
Mr. Gladstone himself, John Bright, and 
Robert Lowe, the outgoing administration 
had the advantage of three intellects, which 
-made it almost deserving of inheriting from 
the Fox Ministry the proud title of “All 
the Talents,” Disraeli alone, of the in. 
coming Queen’s advisers, can. By claim to 
be considered a worthy rival of this bril, 
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bury, who typifies the unbending Toryism 
of the past, which is, in this modern gene- 
ration, an ideal and a shadow. Mr. Dis- 
raeli had abundant talent in both Houses 
from which to make his selections; but 
especially was this the case in the House 
of Lords. The Liberal peers of a high 
order of political genius are few. When 
Earl Russell, Earl Granville, the Duke of 
Argyll, and Lord Grey have been men- 
tioned, the Liberal repertory of stars is 
pretty much exhausted. But the Tory 
peers include men of eminent intellectual 
as well as hereditary rank; and from these 
Mr. Disraeli has assuredly chosen the most 
conspicuous. 

Foremost among them are the Marquis of 
Salisbury and the Earl of Derby; than 
whom two men could not be found more 
utterly unlike in personal traits, manner, 
habits of thought, and intellectual qualities. 
The Marquis is a master of bitter and pow- 
erful sarcasm, and of impetuous and mer- 
cilees invective. The Earl has lately been 
called the “personification and genius of 
common sense.” The heir of the Cecils is 
full of fire and intensity—a strong partisan, 
an extremist, disdainful of circumstances 
as altering convictions, proud and overbear- 
ing, and choleric. The heir of the Stanleys 
is cool, moderate, cautious, matter-of-fact— 
never by any chance rhetorical, nor giving 
the slightest evidence of passion or even 
emotion. In these respects he is a contrast 
not only to the vehement Salisbury, but to 
his father—that most impudent and dash- 
ing, but strikingly eloquent statesman, 
whom Bulwer called “the Rupert of De- 
bate.” 

Lord Salisbury is the representative of 
one of the oldest and most illustrious of 
English families. He is a direct descend- 
ant of the wise and taciturn Burleigh, and 
of the enterprising Sir Robert Cecil: At 
Hatfield House he has a residence conse- 
crated to august memories in more than 
one striking episode of English history. His 
wealthis enormous. He possesses squares 
and-streets in central London, besides vast 
estates in the shires. Since Sir Robert 
Cecil, he is the most able scion of his 
family. He is the most powerful and ef- 
fective political writer of the times. His 
articles in the London Quarterly,in which 
he carries his ideal: Toryism to the extrem- 
est limits, bristle with a command of 
trenchant language and logic, a wealth of 
rhetoric, especially of the sarcastic kind, 
‘which remind one of the best efforts of 
Junius. As Lord Robert Cecil, he was the 
bitterest foe the North had in the House of 
Commons; and he actively led those ultra 
Tories who hoped to see ‘‘the Republican 
bubble burst,” and advocated the interfer- 
ence of England in our war with this ob- 
ject in view. He broke indignantly with 
Disraeii' when that versatile statesman pro- 
posed that the Tories ‘should establish 
household suffrage; and has been at 
sword’s points with him ever since, until 
the time came when reconciliation would 
restore both to power. 

It is often said in Eogland that, but for his 
family traditions, Lord Derby would be a 
Liberal. Certain it is that his Toryism is of 
a very mild and by no means antique type. 
He assented to the policy of household suf- 
frage with the same alacrity that Lord 
Salisbury haughtily- rejected it. In many 
things he isin advance of the party with 
which he acts. His cold, judicial temper- 
ament; his caution and equability of tem- 
per, his respect for public opinion, will ren- 
der him a valuable counteracting agent to 
Lord Salisbury, and a safe foreign secreta- 
ry to Mr. Disraeli. He will rush into no 
wars without a solid reason, or for glory’s 
sake. In hishands English’diplomacy will 
feel its’ way carefully, and will, at least, 
commit no blunders by a too hasty rash- 
ness. 

The other members of the cabinet in the 
House of Lords are mostly men-of ability, 
but decidedly below the intellectual rank 
of Lords Salisbury and Derby. The Earl of 
Carnarvon, to whom are committed the 
affaits of England’s colonies, ig an uncom- 
promising Tory-of the Salisbury stamp; 
but at least moderate and measured in nia 
language, and s-model of personal courtesy 
and élegance of bearing. He is an ableand 


active man, universally popular with his 


party, and capable of adding strength to 
the career of the Tory administration. It 
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is worthy of note that a younger brother of 
Lord Carnarvon, Auberon Herbert, is so de- 
termined a Republican that he refused to be 
a candidate for the new Parliament, on the 
ground that he could not conscientiously 
take the oath of allegiance to the Queen. 
Lord Cairns, the Lord Chancellor, is an 
admirable specimen of a sharp, quick- 
witted, fertile, and eloquent North of Ire- 
land barrister. A Protestant and a Tory, he 
has all the intense prejudices of an Irish 
Orangeman. His intellect is essentially 
legal, and he failed as the leader of the 
opposition in the Upper House for the sim- 
ple reason that all his political assaults had 
the savor of special pleading. There were 
few greater advocates at the bar when he 
practised at it; but as Chancellor he will 
scarcely fill the place of the learned, digni- 
fied, and conscientious Lord Selborne. The 
Duke of Richmond, who takes the presi- 
dency of the council, is one of the most 
good-natured, suave, fine-looking, and hos- 
pitable of hereditary legislators. He isin 
the prime of life, and has for several years 
acted as the Opposition leader; but his 
talents are decidedly mediocre, and his sole 
ciaims to consideration are his great name, 
wealth, and social influence, and his genial 
and conciliatory bearing. Much the same 
may be said of Lord Malmesbury, the Lord 
Privy Seal, who is wanting, however, in the 
personal graces of the Duke of Richmond. 
For his colleagues in the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Disraeli had a much narrower circle 
from which to choose. It is there that Lib- 
eral talents preponderate. The only new 
minister of eminent ability is Sir Stafford 
Northeote, who may be said to belong 
to the most liberal wing of the Con- 
servative phalanx. His is an active, vig- 
orous intellect, courageous in differing 
from his chief when his convictions 
prompt, a good debater, a fine scholar, 


ceeding, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
so brilliant and uniformly successful a finan- 
cier as Mr. Gladstone. Gathome Hardy, 
the Minister of War, is an excellent type of 
a thoroughly honest and conscientious, 
rather narrow-minded and perfectly respect. 
able Tory. Personally, he is liked by alk 
parties; and, had he possessed the degree of 
intellectual qualifications necessary, would 
probably have years ago replaced Mr. Dis- 
raeli as the Tory leader. A good but not 
brilliant speaker—and a speaker who is 


in sympathy with the Tory squires, who 
form the body of the party strength in the 
Commons—his birth, wealth, and connee- 
tions with great families would have ren- 


Salisburys and Marlboroughs than Mr. Dis- 
raeli, with his almost plebeian origin and bis 
career a8 @ Cunning political adventurer, 
could ever be. But Mr. Hardy is, with consid- 
erable ability to be useful as a cabinet minis- 
ter, essentially humdrum and commonplace. 
Ward Hunt, the tallest and perhaps the 
heaviest man physically in the House of 
Commons, is awarded the First Lordship of 
the Admiralty. He was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Disraeli’s first ministry ; but 
his forte was clearly not finance, and Dis- 
raeli has been shrewd enough to recognize 
the fact. He is also one of those eminently 
respectable and orthodox country gentlemen 
of good descent, who aid in securing the loy- 
alty and obedience of the Tory forces to 
the new Premier. The only entirely new 
cabinet minister, the only ‘‘fresh blood” 
introduced into the circle of Mr. Disraeli’s 
advisers, is Mr. Cross, who takes the very 
important and responsible post of Home 
Secretary. Mr. Cross is chiefly distinguished 
for having defeated Mr. Gladstone in his 
native shire of Lancaster at the general 
election of 1868, and for having since rap- 
idly developed a decided talent for debate 
and legislation. He succeeds the irritable 
and erratic but brilliant Lowe, and bids fair 
to conduct successfully the most burden- 
some department, except that of finance, in 
the government. 

It may be said, on the whole, that the 
Disraeli ministry, excepting the Duke of 
‘Richmond and Lord Malmesbury, are all 
Ten above the average in intellectual en- 
dowmen. and that the prospect is that 


England will beet least tolerably well gov- 
erned in their hands. 





ities in both houses, and & Pe=ty noted for 


and an experienced administrator. He 
labors under a serious disadvantage in suc. 


peculiarly acceptable to because he is closely | 


dered him much more palatable to the proud | 


With united major- 








its excellent discipline and its docility to its 
chiefs, it is not unlikely that they may re- 
tain the power, from which they have so 
long been ostracised, for a number of years. 





SONNET. 


BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 





As some wild prisoned creature in a rage 
Will start from sleep and beat against the 
_ bars 
That bold him in, and, heeding not the scars 
His flesh receives, will tear and rend his cage ; 
So men with prisoning circumstance do wage 
With impotent strength their desultory 
wars; 
Now shriek their griefs out to the heedless 
stars, 
Now strive in sleep their sorrows to assuage. 
Oh! happy he who knows his powers. He 
With fatal limits holds no useless strife, 
But keeps within his sphere contentedly. 
Our narrow circle is with pleasures rife; 
We might be glad and blessed, could we but 
see 
How kind the guard that closes in our life. 





Science. 


Toe “Tuscarora,” Commander Belknap, 
has reached Honolulu from San Diego, Califor- 
nia, having been engaged in taking deep-sea 
soundings. She made a straight passage, not 
deviating twenty miles on either side of a direct 
jine drawn between the two ports. During the 
passage sixty-two soundings were made, ata 
distance of forty miles apart. The deepest 
sounding—the forty-ninth after leaving the 
coast—was found to be 3,054 fathoms, while 
the mean depth was 2,562 fathoms. Ata dis- 
tance of 600 miles from the American coast the 
depth was found to be 494 fathoms, and at 1,050 
miles, 780 fathoms. The average temperature 
below 1,200 fathoms was found to be about 
thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

The ‘“‘ Tuscarora” is expected to sail in a few 
days for Japan, taking soundings on her pas- 
sage. The object of this vessel’s cruise reminds 
us of the cruise of the United States steamer 
‘“‘Fennimore Cooper,” commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Brooke. It will be remembered that this 
vessel crossed the Pacific, nearly twenty years 
ago, engaged in the same kind of scientific ex- 
plorations. To the honor of Lieutenant Brooke 
his invention for taking deep-sea soundings is 
now employed by Commander Belknap. Many 
jmprovements have, however, been since made, 
We would refer to that of using a small-sized 
wire instead of a cord for letting down the ap- 
paratus to which the iron sinker or common 
ball is attached. 

The cruise of the ‘ Portsmouth,” Captain 
Skerrett, is of hardly less importance than that 
of the “* Tuscarora.” Capt. K. has been sent 
out to explore and ascertain what may be 
known respecting various islands, shoals, and 
reefs considered dangerous to navigation, He 
has just returned from a cruise among the 
jslands lying near the Equator and south of 
the Sandwich Islands. He has visited Pal- 
myra, Washington, Fanning, Christmas, and 
other islands, besides passing over several 
parts of the ocean were islands or reefs were 
supposed to exist. On Christmas Island sev- 
eral vessels have been wrecked within afew 
years—viz., a Danish ship ‘Pulsford,’’ the 
British ship ‘ Briton,” the American ship “J. 
C. Fremont,’? German sbip ‘ Mezart,’’ and 
Chilian ship ‘“‘ Maria Helena.”’ The fact that 
so many vessels have been wrecked on that 
island shows that its position ought to be care- 
fully ascertained and laid down. It surprises 
us that the Navy Department should have de- 
tailed for this purpose a sailing vessel in- 
stead of a steamer. The ‘‘ Portsmouth” is 
merely a sailing vessel. It would be no sur- 
prising thing if she should be wrecked on 
some reef, The currents are strong and rapid 
in parts of this ocean where she must hereafter 
cruise, f 

In no way can our vessels of war, during 
times of peace, be more usefully employed. 
Such labors are most salutary among the offi- 
cers of the nevy, Young officers will thereby 
bring into active service the knowledge ac- 
quired at the Annapolis Naval School. The 
Navy Department would do well to fit out more. 
such expeditions to all parts of the world. ‘They 
should be accompanied by scientific men of 
every description, so that they may, to employ 
the language of the great Leibnitz, “drive all 
the sciences abreast,” 





-++-Lhe spores of ferns are so much like the 
seeds of flowering plants that they are the 
main agents in the propagation of the species; 
but they differ from other seeds in this—that, 
whereas these last are the final results of flow- 


ers and of fertilization, in the case of the fern . 


the phenomena which accompany the flower- 
ing of other plants appear in the fern only after 
the. germination of spores. When ‘the fern. 
spores commence to grow they throw out s 








small green membrane, which is the beginning 
of active life. On this membrane what in 
plants are analogous to male and female organs 
in flowering plants appear. The female por- 
tion of the growth, and from which the 
fronds will ultimately appear, is like a small, 
open chimney, and receives in the top the pol- 
len ejected from the male cells which have de 

veloped close by on the same thallus or mem- 
brane. Fertilization in the ferns, therefore, 
results not in a seed, as in other classes, but in 
the actual growth of a plant. Hybridization, 
therefore, in ferns can only be effected by 
growing the spores side by side. Even then the 
chance of the spores formed on one membrane 
being ejected over on to the neighboring mem- 
brane is very slim. Everything is in favor of 
the plant being fertilized by its own pollen. 
There are, however, some known hybrid ferns. 


....A striking difference between the more 
highly specialized male and female organs of 
plants is, that while the stamens usually wither 
and soon disappear after discharging the 
pollen, the pistils in many cases continue, and, 
in connection with the ovarium, increase in 
size for some time after fertilization. A re- 
markable departure from this law in the case of 
the stamens has recently been noted in a sort 
sedge grass of New Zealand, Gahnia zanthophylla. 
In this the anthers, after discharging the pollen, 
continue to grow and bend downwards to the 
length of about three inches, the ends twisting ; 
s0 that the whole forms a hollow sac, like 
an old silk purse. When the seed is mature 
it leaves its position in the rachis and falls 
down into the sac, like money in a purse. 
In this position it remains suspended like a 
car from a balloon. Almost all these remark- 
able and exceptional phenomena in the vege- 
table kingdom have been found, after careful 
study, to be of some especial benefit to the 
plant; but no suggestion has been made as to 
the purpose of this peculiar arrangement. It 
is evident that this unusual development of 
the stamens in this way was for the express 
purpose of catching and suspending the seed; 


but what for is left for some future chapter in 
the history of the plant to tell. 


..--Prof. Agassiz, and other distinguished 
men of science, never seemed so much at 
home as when enunciating the importance of 
facts, and the dangers of mere speculation ; 
and yet few young naturalists ‘ speculate” 
more than many of these illustrious person- 
ages. <A capital illustration of this has recent- 
ly been furnished by Dr. Regel, of St. Peters- 
burg, who is eminent as a botanist. He has 
recently published a sketch of the vines oi 
North America, China, and Japan, and has 
come tothe conclusion that the European 
grape-vine, Vitis vinifera, is not a good species, 
but a hybrid between the common Fox grape 
and the Muscadine (Scuppernongs) of the 
United States. He contends that these species 
also grow in Japan, Mantchuria, and the Hima- 
layas, and certainly ‘in the district of Asia, 
where the cultivation of the vine originated,” 
while the cultivated vine has never been 
found truly indigenous. This gpeculation has, 
at least, the charm of novell, and will be en- 
couraging to those who think that by crossing 
the native grapes they may in time have 
American grapes equal to the European. 


...-The common greenhouse Begonias have, 
at length, been prodaced in England with 
double flowers; and, as the genus is Mone- 
cious, or bas the male and female organs in sep- 
arate flowers, it is a matter of special interest, 
as only the male ones are produced double, the 
female flowers being still in their normal con 
dition. Thus we have a race of plants with 
double and single flowers on the same plants 
Flowers become double, as it is properly 
termed, in some cases, by the production of 
latent axial buds between the petaline and 
staminate whorls, which become petals, and in 
others by the actual change of the stamens to 


petals. In the case of these Begonias the 
change is of the last-named character. 


....The journal of the Linnzaa Society for 
June has a paper by Mr. Bentham, of exceeding 
great value to those who are studying the com- 
posite plants. He shows that many characters 
which have been relied on to distinguish gen- 
era and species are so uniform through many 
forms as to be practically useless. For generic 
characters he prefers in the first place sexual 
differences,j next di- and trimorphism, then 
differences in the pistil, and so on in order as 
follows: the fruit, andrecium, corolla, calyx, 
ultimate inflorescence and bracts, foliage, habit, 
and phical distribution. There are about 
ten thousand species in this order known. 

...»Part I, 1878, of the transactions of the 
Linnzan Society of London contains a contin- 
uation of ‘ The Botany of the Speke and Grant 
Expedition to the Interior of Africa.” Many 
new plants are described; besides, numbers are 
enumerated with which botanists have been 
before familiar. It is interesting to note how 
many of the plants are allied to North Amer- 
ican genera. For instance, we find an Epilo- 


bium, several of Jussixa and Ludwigia. Th 
are no less than..12 Vernonias, 
Coreopsis and Bidens, and some others. 


and several of 
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Missions, 

CEYLON, with its million and a half of in- 
habitants, one-fourth of whom profess Hindu- 
ism and three-fourths Buddhism (commingled 
with Brahmistic features such as caste), has 
been for more than fifty years the scene of 
Evangelical missionary labors, beginning with 
the English Baptists, in 1813. But long before 
this time missionaries had been active in 
Ceylon. In the sixteenth century the Roman 
Catholics, through Portuguese influence, and 
especially by means of the intense zeal of St. 
Francis Zavier, converted vast numbers of the 
heathen Singhalese, many of whom remained 
faithful to their church during the time of the 
Dutch rule succeeding the Portuguese; so that 
at present there are said to be 150,000 natives 
professing Roman Catholicism in the two bishop- 
rics of Columbo and Jaffna. The Dutch, who 
in the middle of the seventeenth century sup” 
planted the Portuguesé, also made strong 
efforts to convert the natives from heathenism 
and Roman Catholicism to Protestantism, and 
with such nominal success that there were 
once 300,000 Protestantsin Ceylon. Multitudes 
of these converts relapsed into heathenism, 
and now the remnants of the widespread Dutch 
missions are in the charge of the Church of 
Scotland missionaries. The Evangelical mis- 
sions, which during the last half century bave 
been doing a more solid and spiritual work, 
oumbered, in 1862, 15,273 converts, since which 
time they have all been steadily advancing, 
most of the societies having doubled the num- 
ber of their converts. Recent reports from 
Ceylon give evidence of increase in native 
Gospel work, The Missionary Herald, after re- 
cording conversions in four of the congrega- 
tions of the American Board, gives an account 
of Sabbath services at Oodoopiddy, from which 
we make the following extract: 

** At a quarter past four it is a pleasant sight 
Indeed to see the Christians, both male and 
female, going in different directions to preach 
the gospel—Mrs. Smith and one or two school 
girls in one direction, Miss Townsend and one 
or two school girls in another direction; Sarah 
and Susan, the two Bible women, in still an- 
other direction; and the other Christians doin; 
likewise ; while Mr. Smith has a meeting with 
the servants and with tbe children of Christian 
parents. §So,in a single afternoon, we have 
Pm eight or ten meetings in as many 

ifferent places.’’ 
The same report mentions the conversion 
and baptism of the first Brahmin, ever 
received into the church in Jaffna. His rela- 
tives instituted a funeral service for him as one 
dead. Passing from the mission of the Ameri- 
can Board, which should be called the 
“Jaffna,” rather than the Ceylon mission, as 
it alone of all the societies is confined to the 
belt islands north of Ceylon, we gather from 
the Missionary Record evidences of progress in 
the Jaffna mission of the Church Missionary 
Society. Fifty-eight candidates were con- 
firmed at Nellore. A band of native Christian 
singers gave the missionaries the opportunity 
of addressing large heathen audiences at va- 
rious places, while the especially bitter attacks 
of the Sivites (Hindu reformers) on mission- 
aries, native Christians, and Christianity gen- 
erally, showed that the power of the Gospel 
was felt in Jaffna. The English Baptists 
have a number of missionary stations around 
Columbo, among the Singhalese (Buddhists), 
who form the largest part of the inhabitants of 
the island. The Missionary Herald (Baptist), in 
giving an account of the itinerant work of a 
native evangelist, mentions the conversion of 
arigid Buddhist and man of rank. He had 
long been a seeker after the truth. On exam- 
ination of bis own religion he had found that 
Buddhism had borrowed much from Brahman- 
ism. Thinking that the latter might be better 
than his own Buddhism, he started out on a long 
journey to find a Brahmin teacher; and in the 
course of it came in contact with a Catholic 
priest, who gave him a controversial work 
against Buddhism and a prayer-book. Find- 
ing, however, that the opponent of Buddhism 
knew very little about it, he lost confidence in 
the priest and returned both books. But by 
this time he had learned that there were other 
Christians besides Romanists; and after several 
futile attempts to communicate with them, he 
was at last able to buy a Bible from a Wesleyan 
missionary, with which he returned to his vil- 
lage, and from the unaided study of which he 
became a Christian. At this point the Baptist 
Evangelist found him, “instructed him in the 
way of the Lord more perfectly,” and on July 
24th, 1873, he was baptized in the presence of 
a large number of his Buddhist relatives and 
friends. The Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
by far the most extended work in Ceylon. 
From the Missionary Notices we draw the follow- 
ing statistics for 1873, In the two districts—the 
Northern or Tamil (Jaffna), and the Southern 
or Singhalese—there are 88 circuits, 12 En- 
glish missionaries, 38 native ministers, 49 cate- 
chists, 57 chapels, 89 other preaching places, 
2,252 members and 506 on probation, and 7,628 
scholars. “‘In no district in India has native 
sgency been so successfully employed as in the 








two Singhalese districts. All the native cir- 
cuits aré making strenuous efforts toward self- 
support.” Among the native Wesleyan pastors 
is Rev. David de Silva, who bas distinguished 
himself as a writer and controversialist with 
the Buddhists, who, in latter years, have been 
using, both with voice and pen, the weapons of 
European science and criticism against the 
Gospel. Besides the societies above-mentioned, 
the 8. P. G. had, in 1868, a total membership of 
7,419. Two races in Ceylon have not yet been 
reached by the Gospel—the Moolmen (Arabs, 
probably), who are Mobammedans; and the Wed- 
dahs, descendants of the aborigines of Cey- 
lon, who occupy the lowest level of humanity, 
and who appear to have no instinct of worship 
and no knowledge of a God. - 


..-The Garos, of whom an interesting ac- 
count was given in THE INDEPENDENT, March 
18th, 1878, are attracting considerable attention, 
both on account of the recent subjugation of 
their country by the English and the fair be- 
ginning of Gospel work among them. The 
Garos are an aboriginal tribe, dwelling among 
the hills of Southwestern Assam, on the bor- 
ders of Bengal. In their own tongue they call 
themselves Achiks, or ‘‘ Highlanders,” Their 
religion is demon-worship. Their divinities are 
thought to be continually bent on mischief 
toward the human race, and are propitiated by 
sacrifices. They have no name for God in their 
language. Their women have a higher posi- 
tion than in most heathen tribes, and the 
Garos are regarded as being exceptionally hon- 
est and chaste. Their chief vice is drinking, 
In 1867 the Garo hills were brought into eub- 
jection to the British Government, and the 
country is now to be opened to travel and 
trade by the roads which have been planned 


through it. In 1867 the Garos were first visited 
by Christian missionaries. During that visit a 
church of 40 members was organized. In 1873 
there were 358 baptized adults, 18 schools, 28 
assistants, and about 250 pupils in school. The 
latest reports are very encouraging. The work 
is in the charge of the American Baptist Mis- 
sions. 


.-.-Anm occasional act of heathen cruelty 
occurring at the present time in India shows 
how great the deliverance is which the Gospel 
is working out for that land. At Mulkapur, in 
the protected state of Kalapur, two persons, 
one of them a priest, recently decoyed a child 
twelve years of age into a heathen temple. 
Here they murdered him and then burned his 
body with betel-nuts and camphor before the 
image of the Goddess Karle, in order to induce 
the deity to reveal to them hidden treasures in 
the neighboring hill. The crime was detected, 
the remains of the child were discovered by his 
parents, and the British authorities had the 
priest tried and executed. Near Mulkapur, 
where the cruel deed was done, stands the old 


fortress town of Panalla, in which the Presby- 
terians are about commenclng a mission. One 
of its towers was built over the remains of a 
maiden buried alive, in order to make it im- 
pregnable; and within its walls still stands the 
stone image of the Goddess Karle, before 
which multitudes of human beings, especially 
women, were sacrificed. 


..--The Presbyterian Monthly Record gives 
valuable statistics of the foreign missionary 
laborers sent out from this country and of the 
incomes of the boards which support them. 
Theincome of some of the minor societies is 
only estimated. *From these statistics it would 
appear that our country sends out 574 Protest- 
ant missionaries and supports its Protestant 
missions with an income of $1,704,085. The 
five societies having the largest number of mis- 
sionaries are, the Presbyterian, 136; the Amer- 
ican Board, 133; the Methodist, 107; the Baptist 
Missionary Union, 52; the Episcopal, 38. This 
includes the missionaries laboring among the 
Indians and Chinese in California, but not those 
employed in Europe. The largest incomes 


were: Presbyterian, $442,595; American Board, 
$431,844; Baptist Missionary Union, $216,100; 
Methodist, $153,465; Episcopal, $181,881. 
Among the Indians (and adjacent white settlers) 
62 missionaries are laboring, of whom the Meth- 
odists have 20, the Presbyterian Board 12, and 
the Episcopalians 9. 


-»»-A remarkable movement, headed by a 
native, says The Friend of India, has set in 
among the people of Eastern Bengal. The 
leader bas a number of followers, who read the 
Scriptures and endeavor to live after the ex- 
ample of the apostles and early Christians, 
They are vegetarians, and discard the use of 
medicine, seeking the cure of sickness by prayer 


to Christ. Such movements, outside of the 
Church, and mingled as they are with error, 
show how the Gospel influence is growing 
strong in India, and is awakening men’s atten- 
tion to its truths. 


...-The Baptist Missionary Magazine makes 
the following comparison between the contribu- 
tions of leading denominations to the foreign 
mission cause: “In 1870 the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions received $1.08 per 
member, the American Board $1.03, Reformed 


Church .93, Episcopal .31)4, Methodist Episco- 
pal .233¢, otist i945." The reason of the 
relatively small figures for the Baptists is that 
they-have a large Southern and Western mem- 
bership, not yet educated to support foreiga 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 15. 


BREAD FROM HEAVEN.—EXODUS XVI, 
1-5, 31-85, 


How much like God’s people of to-day were 
the Israelites in their day. Always needing a 
new lesson; always getting it; always failing 
of its fall benefit; always finding God a loving 
Father; always failing to trust him fully. One 
almost tires of reading the story of their many 
trials and their many failures. But God never 
tired of them. It will be well if we tax his 
patient forbearance no more sorely than did 
they. When their thirst was satisfied the 
Israelites wanted bread. God had given them 
water to drink. They doubted if they could 
depend on him to feed them. Not one of them 
alone, but all lacked faith. ‘*The whole con- 
gregation of the children of Israel murmured.” 
“Then said the Lord unto Moses, Behold, I 
will rain bread from Heaven for you, and the 
people shall go out and gather a certain rate 
every day, that I may prove them whether 
they will walk in my way or no.” God was 
ready to feed them; but in no such way that 
they could get on without continual reliance 
on him. He would give them to-day’s food to- 
day, and they must trust him for to-morrow’s. 
The only exception to the rule of gathering to- 
day’s supply to-day was at times when he com- 
manded rest. Then his people could live on 
what he had given them the day before. 

“Tt is written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” For all our daily 
spiritual nourishment we must ‘‘ gather a cer- 
tain rate every day,” and take ‘‘no thought,” 
in undue or distrustful anxiety, ‘‘for the mor- 
row; for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself.” We have present bless- 
ings, and we are very happy in their enjoy- 
ment; but how may we be sure these things 
will continue so? ‘‘He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us al) 
things?” But trials may be sent to us for our 
good, and we in our weakness may fail under 
them. God’s promise is: ‘‘ Thy shoes shall be 
iron and brass; and as thy days so shall thy 
strength be.” But how may we know we shall 
remain faithful and not become apostates? 
“God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that you are able ; but will, with 
the temptation, also make a way to escape, that 
ye may be able to bear it.”” But can we never 
have such a store of grace, such an accumula- 
tion of spiritual gifts that we need not wait till 
to-morrow for to-morrow’s supply? No; 
*‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil:’’—and the 
good—‘'thereof.” ‘‘Ye know not what shall 
be on the morrow.” Your confidence for to- 
day and for to-morrow must be, “‘ He is faith- 
ful that promised.” God's treasures are limit- 
less; but he will give control of them to no 
creature. God’s children shall have whatever 
they need; but only, as at his call, they ‘go 
out and gather a certain rate every day.’? Thus 
were the Israelites of old proved, whetber they 
would walk in God’s way or no. So, now, each 
believer can be well supplied while he says in 
confidence: ‘‘ The life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” Yet, 
when there comes a season of commanded rest, 
through sickness or sore infirmity, what was 
given on the sixth day shall feed God’s child 
on the seventh. 








.-.. The new editor of the National Sunday-school 
Teacher, who is announced in his magazine as 
performing his work ‘‘ under the supervision of 
an editorial committee of five denominations,” 
quite naturally informed an inquirer that he 
didn’t know to what denomination the editor of 
that magazine belonged. Thereupon the Zram- 
tner and Chronicle takes the Sunday-school editor 
to task for his “ sorry joke,’’ which ‘‘could hard- 
ly have been strictly true,” and preaches a balf- 
column sermon against Sunday-school workers 
who fail of a proper appreciation of ‘* denomi- 
national principles.’? Yet there are many such 
workers who accept the truths common to the 
evangelical denominations as the limits of their 
doctrinal belief ; and, if their admission to local 
church membership is based only on the 
* Apostles’ Creed,” they may well say they are 
in doubt as to their denominational status, A 
host of workers in the Sunday-school field do 
not prize denominational fences. Yet, when a 
man who is personally attached to one d 
ination assumes the editorship of an undenom- 
inational journal, it is “strictly true” that, as 
an editor, he cannot belong to any denomination, 
His denominational coat is laid ‘* where its fac- 
ings are out of sight.’ This may be “sorry” 
news to high sectarians; but it is sober fact, for 
which lovers of the whole Zion are grateful. 


....The London Sunday-school Union gives 
its fall influence and its best work to make the 
International Bible Lessons a s»<céss in En- 
gland, Ite publications i= the line of these 
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lessons are varied and attractive. The “*Pic- 


torial Text Paper’’ for.each lesson gives the 
lesson title, an appropriate wood-cut illustrs- 
tion, the ‘Golden Text,” a ‘‘ Lesson Verse” 
of a hymn, a list of ‘Home Readings,” and a 
series of “‘Home Questions” to guide the 
scholar in his study. A series of colored 
Scripture prints of large size, also published by 
the Union, in illustration of the Lessons, fs 
altogether in advance of anything supplied on 
this side of the water. It would bea treat to 
our primary-class scholars to have these pic- 
tures before them week by week. “*The Pocket 
Lesson-Book,”’ published quarterly, is another 
help for teachers and scholars using these 
lessons. Valuable notes are given 0.1 the les- 
sons month by month in the Sunday-school 
Teacher, and elaborate prospectuses of the new 
system furnish all needed information of its 
plan and of the publications to promote its 
efficient working. 


-»-eThe Southern Presbyterian Church has 
not yet come into the study of the International 
Series of Bible Lessons ; but the matter is in 
agitation throughout its field. At least two 
synods have given formal expression to a desire 
for the adoption of these lessons. In reply to 
the request of the Synod of Alabama, the Come 
mittee of Publication at Richmond declare that, 
while not in favor of a change from tbe plan 
thus far pursued by them, they are not so wed- 
ded to their own views as to interfere with 
their full and cordial acquiescence in carrying 
out the wishes of the Church, when those 
wishes are authoritatively expressed. The 
whole matter will probably be before the South- 
ern General Assembly at its May session. 
Christians at the North and South will be likely 
to come into closer union when they bend to- 
gether over the same Bible lessons, week by 
week. 


.-.-A Scotch correspondent of The Interior, 
sympathizing satirically with a widowed 
mother wbo lives so far from the church that 
she cannot send her children to Sunday-school, 
moans out: 

‘*Waes me! and will they bae nae chance to 
skirl awa in sic edifyin’ melody as ‘Oh! ain’tI 
glad I’m in this army !’ and sic brave hi diddle 
diddle singing every Lord’s Day, to the praise 
o’ Him ‘ who sitteth upon the circie o’ the 
heavens.’ And will they never hae a chance to 
read sic moral buiks as ‘Red-eyed Zeke; or, 
Death in the Pot,’ or the ‘Broken-nosed Can- 
ibal,’ or the ‘Dread Mystery o’ Puckerbrush ?” 
Weel, weel, sin’ ye can na hae a’ these, mak 
the maist o’ what ye possess.” 


....A clergyman in this city was conducting 
a specimen exercise with a class of very young 
scholars, teaching a lesson of the International 
Series. He had been over with the little ones 
the story of the Israelites making brick with 
straw in Egpyt. As he came to the oppression 
of Pharaoh, in demanding the same tale of 
bricks whén no straw was supplied, as before, 
he asked the question: ‘‘ What is meant by the 
tale of bricks?’ At once bright little fellow 
put up his hand and answered: “A piece of 
straw sticking out of a brick!” That certainly 
was a fair answer for a juvenile commentator, 


.+eeLHE primary department—c r infant class, 
as it is sometimes called—is, perhaps, the most 
important portion of an ordinary Sunday- 
school. Itis worthy of the best teaching, and 
only rare qualifications fit one for its manage- 
ment. More attention is being paid to this de- 
partment of Sunday-school work than bitber- 
to. Miss Sarah J. Timanus, a skilled normal 
teacher, has recently been put in charge of the 
primary department of the Fourteenth-street 
Presbyterian Church Sunday-school. Her 
work there is likely to t Jl on the prosperity of 
that school. 


..--Among the many helps to the study of 
the International Lessons recently published 
by the Methodist Book Concern, a new mus- 
lin map of Egypt and Sinai, by Dr. G. A. 
Whitney, and an elegant volume on Israel in 
Egypt, by Rev. Edward L. Clark, richly illus- 
trated, are worthy of special note. Prof, New- 
hall’s “C tary on G is and Exodus,” 
with its many illustrations, supplies a8 much 
useful information for the average teacher ag 
can be found ip the same compass on the cur- 
rent lessons of this series, 


....Among other suggestions as io the 
method of conducting a teachers’ meeting suc- 
cessfully, it is said by The Presbyterian at Work : 


“Get as many as possible to ‘take part. In- 
duce ladies to bring questions orally or in 
writing. Ask one teacher to ne an illustra- 
tion to the next meeting; another,a: plan-of 
how he or she would teach the bogean In- 
quire how to illustrate and adapt to different 
grades aud ages.” , 


...-A little son ofan) Episcopal clergyman 
attended service one Sunday at: a. Congrega- 
tional church. Coating: home,: he: said: he 
“ didn’t like that church, for the minister did it 
all.” Children in.church.or Sonday-s¢hool 
-want to have their partin the exereises, (Where 


the minister or the teacher does work 
he must not expect his” or att On Glass 
to enjoy the service, wns 
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Céucation. 


Fort Warne, Ind., with a population of 
26,000, has 8,777 children of school age (6-21). 
About 5,800 of these, says the superintendent, 
are between the ages of 6 and 15, and ought to 
be in school. The number in actual attendance 
in various schools is given as follows: Public 
schools, 2,684 ; Catholic schools, 1,100; Luthe- 
ran schools, 1,000; other schools, 50, Total, 
4,834. ** This leaves about 1,000 children who 
do not attend school, a large majority of whom 
receive their only education in the street.” 
Moreover, of the 2,684 enrolled in the public 
schools, only 1,836, or 68 per cent., were in 
constant attendance. ‘* Absenteeism,” Mr, 
Smart declares, “is one of the most serious 
obstacles to the successful management of the 
schools”—a statement which, unfortunately, 
applies to almost every state and city in the 
Union. There are only two possible remedies : 
either a compulsory law, or an aroused sense of 
parental reeponsibility. The latter is far prefer- 
able ; but regular attendance, secured by some 
means, is essential. 


-e.-The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court has given an affirmative opinion on the 
following question, referred to it by an order 
of the Legislature: ‘‘Under the Constitution 
of this Commonwealth, can a woman be a mem- 
ber of the School Committee?’ The court 
held that the Constitution contained nothing 
relating to school committees, and that the 
common law of England was our law on the 
subject, permitting a woman to fill any local 
office of an administrative character, the duties 
attached to which were such that a woman was 
competent to perform them. This opinion 
kas, of course, no binding legal force; but the 
women recently chosen members of the Boston 
School Committee will now probably be admit- 
ted to their seats. 


...-Prof. W.-E. Griffis, in the Japan Weekly 
Mail, gives this picture of asehool in Japan 
ander the old régime: 

“The manner of the old Japanese in- 
structor was to squat on the floor, with his 
five or six pupils about him on the same 
seat, who supported their elbows on a sort 
of table, one foot high. Beginning with the 
first, he taught ssl” upil the pronuncie- 
tion of the Chinese characters. After the 
entire book had been committed to memory by 
sound, without any reference to sense, the 
pupil began again, and learned from his teacher 
the meaning of the characters. On the third 
reading the book was expounded to the pupil. 
Rarely did a elass number more than six pupils. 
The work of the teacher was simply — com- 
munication, and that of the pupil imitation. 
Memorizine and copying constituted a J: apanese 
youth’s education. 


--.»Hon, E. E. White, of Ohio, puts his fin- 
ger upon one of the weak points of our com- 
mon schools when he says of teachers: ‘There 
are more failures from imperfect scholarship 
than from any other cause. The teacher must 
have a thorough and fresh knowledge of what 
he teaches. He should have such a thorough 
knowledge that he would be able to teach if 
the text-books were burned.” Whileitis true, 
as Mr. White adds, that ‘lack of preparation is 
a great fault in American teachers,” itis also 
true, beyond doubt, that every year witnesses 
a steady improvement in this, as in nearly every 
other important particular in the administration 
of our schools. 


.-.-The Roman Catholics of this state have 
established and maintain seventy-six (76) col- 
leges and academies, and in addition support a 
number of primary schools, in most of which 
education is gratuitous. In this city alone they 
have fifty-five (55) of these schools, in which in- 
struction is given, on an average, to twenty- 
seven thousand six hundred and fifty-six (27,- 
656) pupils, and also several orphan asylums, to 
which they contribute annually some sixty 
thousand ($60,000) dollars. 


---The steward of Michigan University 
states that the sum of $3 has not been expended 
during the past year in repairing damages done 
by the carelessness of members of the Univers- 
ity. The total number of students in the in. 
stitution ‘is 1,176, and we should be glad to 
learn that this creditable showing can be 
matched by any other institution. Is it possi- 
ble that the presence of 92 ladies in the various 
departments can haye had anything to do in 
securing this result ? 


--..Under the lead of the Congregational 
churches of Southern Missouri a new college 
has been located at Springfield, in the south- 
wéstern portion of the state, 250 miles from 
any other institution of the sort in any direc 
tion. It opens with nearly 100 students, a 
building and grounds worth $15,000, and sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $100,000. It is 


' galled “ Drury College,” after-Deacon Samuel 


¥. Drury, its largest donor, and is presided 
over by the Rev. Dr. N. J. Morrison. 


+»+-brofessor Simon Newcomb, of Washing- 


‘ton, has been elected a corresponding mémber 


of the Section of Astronomy in the French Ac#d- 
emy of Sciences. 





Pebbles, 


Tus Elizabeth Herald} says: ‘On Monday 
the little son of one of our citizens, while 
playing with his sister, a bright, sweet child of 
five summers, got hold of his father’s gun, 
which had been carelessly left standing in the 
kitchen by the thoughtless parent, pointed the 
gun at his playmate, and saying, jokingly, ‘‘ I'll 
kill you,’’ pulled the trigger. What must have 
been that boy’s feelings when he found that he 
had lied, that the gun was not loaded, and that 
his innocent little sister had knocked a portion 
of his nose off with a stick of wood.” 


..-.“* What makes your hair so white, Grand- 
pa?” inquired a little maiden. “I am very 
old, my dear. I was in the ark,” says Grandpa, 
with alaugh. ‘Oh!’? the child rejoined. “Are 
you Noah?” ‘*No; I am not Noah.’ “Are 
you Shem, then?” “No; I am not Shem.” 
‘Are you Ham?” ‘No; not even Ham.” 
**Then you must be Japheth,” impatiently, said 
the child. “‘No; ’'m not Japheth.” “Then, 
Grandpa, you’re a beast.” 


.... Two men slipped and fell simultaneously 
ijn front of the Danbury depot Friday. They 
fell so close together that they bumped fore- 
heads, and in the light of the sparks brought 
to their eyes by the concussion they recog- 
nized each other as long-lost cousins. It wasa 
very affecting meeting. Neither of them hada 
strawberry mark on his arm, but had instead a 
mark as big as a pineapple on another part of 
his anatomy. 


..‘*Please, papa, give me some of the 
Lord’s-prayer meat?’ ‘The Lord’s-prayer 
meat?” queried the father, with about equal 
proportions of exclamation and interrogation in 
his voice, while curious glances were exchanged 
allround the table. “Isn’t it ‘liver us from 
evil?’’’ There was no gainsaying the honest 
little face that backed the petition, and 
‘“‘Lord’s-prayer meat” passed in among the tra- 
ditions of the family. 


--- A dealer in horse-flesh sold to a gentle- 
man of little experience in such matters a steed 
as ‘‘perfectly without fault.” Next day the 
buyer came back in great fury, because his 
groom found out that the alleged “ faultless 
horse”? was blind in the right eye. ‘‘ Why,’ 
replied the sly dealer, ‘‘that is not the horse’s 
fault. It is only his misfortune.”’ 


... The National Baptist gives the following 
as the epitaph en the grave of an eminent Bap- 
tist divine and an especial authority in casuis- 
try, the Rey. Levi Philetus Dobbs, D.D: 

* Put away the steel-bowed glasses, 
That the Doctor used to wear; 
He no Iquger needs their assis- 
tance’ he’s climbed the golden stair.” 

..“* May it please your honor,’’ said a New 
York lawyer, addressing one of the judges, 
“T brought the prisoner from jail on a habeas 
corpus.’ ‘* Well,” said a fellow in an under- 
tone, who stood in the rear of the court, 
‘these lawyers will say anything. I saw the 
man get out of a cab at the court door.” 


“Pat,” saida traveler, “‘why do you make 
the stone wall around your shanty so thick?” 
‘““ Why, plase yer honor, I hear they have ex- 
traordinary high winds in Ameriky, so I 
thought if I built itabout as thick as it was 
high, if it should blow over it would be just as 
it was afore, yer honor.” 


..An editor, who has been keeping arecord 
of big beets, announces at last that “the beet 
that beat the beet that beat the other beets is 
now beaten by a beet that beats all the beets, 
whether the original beet, the beet that beat 
the beet, or the beet that beat the beet that 
beat the beet.” 


-».eThe Irishman hada correct appreciation 
of the fitness of things who, being asked by 
the judge, when he applied for a license to sell 
whiskey, if he was of good, moral character, 
replied: ‘Faith, yer honor, £ don’: see the 
necessity of a good, moral character to sell 
whiskey !* 


--»- Two men, disputing about the pronun- 
ciation of the word “‘either”—one saying it 
was ee-ther, the other i-ther—agreed to refer 
the matter to the first person they met who 
happened to be from Ireland. He confounded 
both by declaring: “It’s nayther, for it’s 
ayther.”’ 


+...“ Paddy,” said a joker, “‘ why don’t you 
get your ears cropped? They are entirely too 
long fora man.” ‘‘And yours,” replied Pat, 
“ought to be lengthened. They are too short 
for an ass.’’ 


--e-In @ late severe gale a lady asked a 
neighbor if he was not afraid his house would 
blow away. ‘‘ Oh! no,’? was! the answer, “The 
mortgage on it is so heavy as to make that im- 
possible.” 


-++-8Shall I cut this loin of mutton saddle- 
wise ?? said: > sentlemart. “No,” said one of 
his guests, “cut It wridiewise, for then J may 
lidve & chance to get a bit my mouth.” 





Blinisterial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 
BIRGE, Esen C., Cong., of Underhill, stated 
supply, at Ledaondecry, N. 
BIELBY, C. F. A, Epis., of Fonda, at Dion, 





BINNS, Samuzgt, at of Fayette, O., at 
Pleasant Lake, In : , 
BOGER, Smion R., noon inst,, Feb. Ist at 
Millersville and Feb. Sth at Strasburg, Pa. 

BONECUM, T. F., RB. C., of Indian Creek, at 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

CASSAT, D. W., Presb., of Princeton Theo. 
Sem., at fee ome N. J. 

CARR, W. P., Cong., inst., Feb. 12th, Temple- 
street church, New Haven, Ct. 

COHRON, R. A., Bapt., ord., Varden, Miss. 

COLTRIN, UO. P., Cong., of Centralia, stated 
supply at Sandoval, [il. 

are beta ce W. H., Cumb. Presb., Atlanta, 

a. 


CLOUSE, D. L., Bapt., of Plainfield, at Du- 
quoin, Ill, 

DIAMENT, Jeremiau N., Presb., of Stanton, 
Mich., at Ansonville, Pa. 

DUDLEY, H. F., Cong., inst., Feb. 24th, War- 


saw, N. Y. 
ELLIS, Gorgas L., Bapt., Kensington, Mich. 
FITZMAURICE, ‘James J., R. C., of West 


chester, at Allentown, Pa. 

FICKELSEN, F. E., Luth., inst., Feb. 1st, 
Lineville, Pa. 

FORBES, G. D., Univ., of Canton Theo. Sem., 


ord., Feb. 10th, Marshfield, Vt. 

GERKENSMEIER, ! . F., Luth., inst., Feb. 1st, 
Venice, O. 

GREYBILL, A. T., Presb., (80.), Brownsville, 
Texas. 

GOULD, H. A., Cong., of Hammond, at Au- 
gusta, Wis. 

HAVEN, C., Bapt., of Galesburg, Mich., at 
Sandusky, O 

HAYDEN, M., Bapt., Ceresco, Mich. 

HOPKINS, W. H., Epis., ord., Feb. 6th, Pu- 
laski, N. Y. 

LOWE, T. 8., Bapt., of Wamego, Kan., at Mt. 
Sterling, i. 

MERRICK 8. os _” of Addison, N. Y., at 

Tioga Villag: 

McKINLEY, W. ea Presb., of Moscow, at 
Castile, N. Y. 

NICHOLSON, C. F., Bapt., of Saline, Mich., at 
Tiskilwa, Tl. 

OSBORN, H., Presb., of Leavenworth, at Ton- 
ganoxie, Kan, 

RUSSELL, B. P., Bapt., Mishawaka, Ind. 


SAVAGE, F. B., Presb., inst., Jan. 20th, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. ; 
SHERRILL, Dana, Cong., inst., Feb. 10th, 


Forrest, Il. 

SHEFFREY, Sreraen P., R. C., of New Haven, 
at Falls Village, Conn. 

SPALDING, Epwarp B., Epis., head-master of 
Racine ol. Pa ka ord., an. 26th. 

SEARLE, ne, Ref. (Dutch), inst., Feb. 
24th, Caats ban, N. Y. 

SELLECK, C. N., Bapt., Flushing, Mich. 

SHATTUCK, C. 8, Cong of Pierce City, at 
Lebanon and Marshfi eld, Mo. 

SMITH, A. J. R., Cong., Baxter Springs and 
Peterboro, Kan. 

TOLBY, F. J., Meth., of Indiana, at Cimar- 
ron, New Mexico. 

TREAT, ©. R., Cong., inst., Feb. 24th, Green- 
wich, a 


WALL B., Presb., of Washington. 
, ord., Wert 19th, as evangelist, at Norrie: 
sea: Pa. 


WILSON, E. L., Presb., (So.), of Hancock, Md., 
at Gerardstown, W. 


WHITE, A. F., Presb., of § Say Leandro, at Oak- 
land, Cal. 
West, Joun, Epis., St. Matthew's, Boston 


wntehads W. B., Cong., of Chenoa, Ill., at 
Freedom and Osborn, Wis. 


CALLS, 


BEECHER, F. W., Cong., Wellsville, N. Y. 

BIGHAM, J. C., U. P., of Piper City, Ill, to 
Leesburg, and Plain Grove, Pa, Accepts, 

BURGESS, A. PARKE, t, Cong» of Syracuse, to 
Presb. ch., Newark, 

DICE, J.8., U. P., Bethel, Pa. Accepts. 

EATON, D. D das Cong., of Lowell, to Gales- 

burg, M 

ESLER, Wii114M P., Cong., of Milford, to Ar- 
vonia, Kan. Accepts i 

FITZ, Epwarp §8., Cong., of Chicopee, Mass., 
to Greensboro’, Vt. 

FITCH, Cuas. N., Cong., - Yale Theo. Sem., 
to No. Cornwall, Conn. Accepts. 

FORREST, DOUGLAS F., Epis., of Wythe- 
ville, Va., to Chureh of the Holy Innocents, 
Baltimore, Md. 

GRIER, J. A., U. P., of Newburg Theo. Sem., 
to Cross Roads, Pa. 66 

Jas. H., Presb., of Alleghen 60. 
aay} % to Concord and Beth thesda, Pa 

HAY. Rosert, Cong., of Somonauk, Ill, to 
Forest, Ont. Accepts. 

HANDY, a C., Presb., of New Scotland, to 
Ref. ch., Schoharie, N. 

HUDSON J. M., Cony., of Bradford, to Earl- 
ville, ta. Accepts. 

IVES, Jozi 8., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., to 
Barton, Vt. 

JOHNSTON, J. W., Bapt., of Madison Univer- 
sity, N. Y., to St. , Vt. . Accepts. 
LAMB, James, Presb., of ear rl to 

Bethany ch., Utica, N.Y. Acce 

MALLORY, C, W., Cong. or) Yale Theo. Sem., 
to ampeto ic, Mass. 4 

nor yo OR a4 Bela of Amherst C, H., Va., 


MILLS, ci a, Epis. Dorchester, 
Mass. 5 to St. Paul’s, Erie, 





NORTON, Frank L., Epis., of St. Tho 
New York, to Brookline, Mass. —_ 

re ay A., Cong., of Wilmington, to Gro- 

D, 

SHRYOCK, L. B. a Presb., of Academia, to 
Duncannon, P: 

RERINGER,. Seaton L., Presb., of Princeton 
Theo. Sem., to Granvill e, 

SHOTWELL, N., Presb., (80. )s Rogersville, 
Tenn. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, H. H., Bapt., of Sonora, to War- 
saw, y. 

WHITCOMB, 8. A., Presb., Carlinville, Ill. 

WINDSOR, W., Cong., of Morrisville, N. Y., 
to Marshalltown, Accepts. 

WOODMANSEE, Ws., rm .» Of Hubbards- 
ton, to Clio, Mich. 

WILKINS, GouveRNEUR “Moma, Epis., of 
Windsor Locks, to Litchfield, Ct. Accepts. 

REMOVALS. 


BAKER, J. W. H., Cong., Brewer, Me., resigns. 

BARRIS, J. 8., Cong., Salem and Hillsboro, 
Ta., r esigns. 

RLACK, G. L., Bapt., Carrollton, Mo., re- 
signs. Ill health. 

wien nt E. N., Bapt., Bainbridge, N.Y. 

BOWEN, LAS Unit., eae Mass., re- 
signs. i AER, April 

BUELL, Wizu14M, Bapt., ate Mich., resigns. 

CLARK, R. D., ty ee N. Y., resigns. 

CHEEVER, H. T., Cong., Mission Chapel, 
Worcester, Mans’ 

CLINTON, O. P., Cong., Hortonsville and 
Stevensville, Wis. 

DARLEY, ALEXANDER M., Presb., Cherokee 
and Storm Lake, Ia., resigns. 

DES ISLETS, C. M., Presb., Hamlinton, Pa., 
resigns. 

mtr Henry E., D.D., Epis., Matteawan, 

N. Y., resigns. Leaves. May Ist. 

FARRAR, CHar.es, Bapt., Warwick, Mass., 

resigns. Leaves April Tat. 

FITZGERALD, E., Unit., Bolton, Mass., re- 
signs. Leaves “April 1st. 

FROST, 8. T., Bapt., West Dedham, Mass., re- 
signs. 

HOYT, Way.anp, Bapt., Tabernacle ch., New 
York, resigns. 

KITTREDGE, Frank E., Unit., Dighton, 
Mass., resigns. 

KNOWLES, Davin, Cong., Greenwood, Neb. 

MAES AED dj E., Ba ants » Massena, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves A Ap 

MELVIN, C. T., ons TRE Kan., re- 
signs. Tl heal 

NICHOLAS, acute B., Epis., Hamilton, O., 


resigns. Psi March 15th. 
PECK, D. A., Bapt., Clifton Park, N. Y., re 
signs. Pte April 1st. 


PCWELL, J. P., Cong., East Canaan, Ct., re- 
signs. 

REID, W. H., Epis., Ghurch of the Mediator, 
Brooklyn, : 

RICE, J. F., Univ., Olmstead, O. 

ROBINSON, 8. N., prem, No. Walton and 

West Brook, N. Y., resi igs. 

RUSSELL, T. C., Bapt., Leominster, Mass., 
resigns. Leaves July Ast. 

SHAW, &8., Ref. Gers Reedsburg, O., resigns. 
Leaves April is 

SMYTH, ‘Sein, Cong., 1st ch., Bangor, 
Me., resigns. 

STARKWEATHER, Gzorcs A., Bapt., Tro- 
mansburg, N. Y., resigns. Leaves April Ist. 

VON ROSENBERG, F., Luth., Rochester, N. 
Y., resigns. 

WELD, Wi1t1aM M., Cong., Marine Mills, 
Minn., resigns. Leaves April 26th. 


DEATHS. 


ALWAKDT, H., Bapt., Battle Creek, Mich. 
BACHMAN, Joun, D.D., LL.D., Luth, 
Charleston, 8. C., Feb. 25th, aged 85. 
ee London, Eng., Feb. 24th, 


BIRD, Wit114Mm, Bapt., Madison, Wis., Feb. 
15th, a a 66. 


DUVALL, P., Meth., of — Confer- 
ence, ‘at Otten, 0., Feb. 

EGGLESTON, A. B., Bapt., pee Mass., Feb. 
10th, aged 67. 

mayer. Noan, Meth., Van Wert., O., Feb. 
19th. 


Be Ng Joun S., Meth., Barnesville, Pa., 
eb. ; 


LOVESEE, he wpe Meth., Malden, Ill., Feb. 
5th, aged 47. 

MASON, R. S., D.D., Epis., Raleigh, N. C., 
Feb. 2ist. ” Aged 7%, 

MARX, BERNARD, R. C., Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 23d. 

MORRILL, Jonny, Cong., Pecatonica, Ill. 

eg Bapt., San Francisco, Cal., 


OLDRIN, Epwarp, Meth., Stamford, Conu., 
Feb. 20th, aged 72. 

SEWELL, Roser, Cong., Stoughton, Wis., 
Feb, 11th. 

SMITH, Joums, Presb., Stamford, Coun., Feb. 
20th, aged 76. 


SUTCLIFFE, R. B., Metb., Vincentown, N. J. 
eb. 

WILL, H. B., Meth., Wheaton, IL, Feb. 19th. 
wagon. T. M, Presb., Rochelle, Ill, Feb. 


MISCELLANEODE. 
BUTLER, Joun W. Matis of Egleston-square 
church, Boston, Mass be ., bas been appointed 
missionary to co. 
FULLER, E-Q, D. D., M succeeds the 
late Dr. Cobleigh as editor a the Methodist 
Advocate, Attanta, Ga. 


GRAY, Epwarp J., Meth., of Grace Church, 
Baltimore, Md.. has been elected — 
of Dickinson Seminary, fon nc 


i tenner W. E., Luth., Seiad North a 
lina eee 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests cf our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION.* 











Ir issome encouragement to know that, 
whereas one hundred years ago common 
sense was supposed to be the enemy of re- 
ligion, it is now in some quarters claimed as 
the witness for religion. Thomas Paine, 
who arrayed the one against the other, was 
scarcely met on his own ground. To 
prophecy and miracles the appeal of 
the believers was made; and the no- 
tion of accepting the testimony of so 
prosaic a witness as common sense in be- 
half of truths so transcendent as those con. 
tained in Christian mysteries was regarded 
with a certain disdain. Such, indeed, was 


not the method of old Butler, whose “Anal- 


ogy ”’ is the best mixture of common sense 
and religion ever yet made. But it was, to 
a@ great extent, the method of many lesser 
men, who sought to defend the Christian 
faith by arguments that were remote from 
human life and that could not be verified 
in human experience. The sign which this 
volume gives of a change of venue in the 
great cause of religion against infidelity is to 
be received with thanksgiving. 

Dr. Clarke has earned the right to a can- 
did hearing. His spirit is at once so catho- 
lic and so conservative and his treatment 
of opponents has always been so generous 
that fair men in the ranks of the orthodox 
will listen with respect to what he has to 
say. An Evangelical clergyman of un- 
doubted soundness and of great discrimina- 
tion,’ after reading Clarke’s ‘‘ Truths and 
Errors of Orthodoxy,” pronounced it a 
model of clearness and of candor, and 
added: “I wish I knew of amanon our 
side who could state the Unitarian beliefs as 
fairly as Dr. Clarke has here stated the 
Orthodox beliefs.” For ourselves, we should 
by no means despair of finding such a man, 
and more than one such; butit must be 
owned that they are rare. And, although 
we would heartily endorse this judgment of 
Dr. Clarke’s former work in respect of its 
evident purpose of fairness, we would not 
wish to be understood as affirming the com. 
plete accuracy of that volume or of the one 
now in hand. Statements may be found in 
both books which, though they were meant 
to be just, are yet considerably astray. This 
is partly due to a defect of logic and partly 
to an inability of the writer perfectly to put 
himself in the place of those whose doc- 
trines he seeks to controvert. He comes 
nearer to a complete intellectual sympathy 
with his opponents than almost any other 
controversialist we know ; but, being mortal 
he does not always quite reach it. 

The defect of logic to which we refer is 
jllustrated by the introductory chapter of 
the book before us. The author attempts, 
with but indifferent success, to define com- 
mon sense. One gets no very well-assured 
notion of what common sense is from what 
he says about it. He explains that it is 
“nota special power of the mind, but a 
method of judgment derived from experi- 
ence”; not, however, “the uneducated or 
miseducated heathen judgment, but the ed- 
ucated Christian judgment.” It ‘“‘ differs,” 
he says, ‘“‘in different countries, times, 
nations, religions, civilizations.” The com- 
mon sense of a Feejee Islander justifies can- 
nibalism; the common sense of the Middle 
Ages warranted the burning of heretics and 
witches. It is not, then, the average judg. 
ments of the world at large to which the 
author means to give the name of common 
sense; but the judgments of the average 
mind of Christendom. ‘‘ We do not claim 
infallibility for the judgments of common 
sense,” he says; and then just below, on the 
same page, he declares that “the judg- 
ments of common sense, when once ob- 
tained, are irrevocable,” and that ‘‘if we 
could only obtain at once the full verdict of 
the common sense of all men on any sub- 
ject we should have avery sufficient tri- 
bunal.” But he has just been showing us 
that its judgments are not irrevocable. The 
common sense of New England, that burnt 
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witches in the seventeenth century, was not 
an uneducated common sense; and yet its 
judgments have been set aside. Here ap- 
pears to be a plain contradiction ; and it is 
not a solitary case. In his treatment of ele- 
mentary questions Dr. Clarke’s method is 
sometimes at fault. The art of definition 
is one of which he is not a perfect master. 


A specimen of the other defect which we 


on “ Evangelical Christianity.” Te effort 
is to show that the Unitarian beliefs are 
more truly evangelical than those of the Or- 
thodox churches. ‘‘ What I wish to ask is: 
‘Whether the system called Orthodoxy is 
really more Evangelical than its opposite? 
Is it betternews? Jsit morejoyful, peace- 
ful, and glad than any other faith; oris it 
not”? To test this question, he imagines 
two missionaries, the one an Orthodox man, 
the other a Liberal Christian (Mr. Dall, of 
course), preaching their respective doctrines 
to an educated heathen. The Orthodox 
man begins with the doctrine of depravity. 
“T will not insist,” says Dr. Clarke, “on 
total depravity, because that is not now as- 
serted by all Orthodox men.” WNeverthe- 
less, he imagines his heathen replying to the 
Orthodox preacher in these words: ‘‘I 
never supposed myself to be very good; I 
knew I was often sinful; but when I am 
told that there is nothing good in me, and 
that Iam so bad that God is justly angry 
with me and that I deserve his wrath—‘ It 
is news,’ I say ; ‘ but itis certainly not good 
news.’” Dr. Clarke promises not to insist on 
total depravity. Yet what total depravity 
is, if it is not contained in the sentence we 
have italicized, we should like to be told. 
The uninstructed reader is given to under- 
stand that the statement of human sinful- 
ness here made is a statement modified in 
the direction of liberality; and that there is 
a doctrine of total depravity which many or 
most Orthodox people still believe, and 
which is much more extreme in its repre- 
sentations of the wickedness of unconverted 
men than that which he epitomizes. This 
is a palpableinjustice. It would be hard for 
the most rigidly Orthodox theologian to find 
any stronger terms in which to put this 
doctrine than those which Dr. Clarke uses: 
“There is nothing good in me.” And itis 
language which a majority of the people 
called Orthodox would refuse to speak ex- 
cept as a poetic exaggeration of the sinful- 
ness of man. 


But this is not the worst of it. By the 
following illustration the author represents 
the Gospel as proclaimed by Evangelical 
Christians: 

“Tam, let us imagine, in apparent good 
health. I am not aware of any serious dis- 
ease. But a learned physician calls me 
aside, and says to me: ‘Sir, I perceive by 
infallible symptoms that you have a deadly 
malady. You will die in three or four 
weeks unless you take a certain remedy. I 
have this remedy, and perhaps I will give 
it to you. But you can do nothing yourself 
to be cured.’” 


Now this may be orthodoxy according to 
Princeton or Hartford; but it is the veriest 
caricature of the orthodoxy which is taught 
in many of our theological seminaries and 
in most of our Evangelical pulpits. Instead 
of saying to the soul that is stricken with 
the malady of sin, ‘‘ I have this remedy; and 
perhaps I will give it to you; but you can 
do nothing yourself to becured,” the Gospel 
as we hear it proclaimed everywhere in 
orthodox churches says to men: ‘‘ Here is 
the remedy, right here within your reach. 
There is no ‘ perhaps’ about it. You can- 
not by willing it cure yourself, any more 
than other sick men can; but you can take 
the medicine, and it will cure you.” ‘‘ Who- 
soever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.” That is the form in which the 
offer of salvation is put by Evangelical 
Christians, and it differs from the form into 
which the illustration above puts it as much 
as Yes differs from 


The author seems to feel that he has not 
quite fairly stated the Evangelical view of 
gthe Gespel. So he makes the following con- 

cession : : 

‘*T know very well that, according to 
orthodoxy, salvation is freely: offered to all. 
But then it is also certain that in order to 
be saved we must repent, we must be con- 
verted, we must be born again; and it is 
certain that these are described as mysteri- 
ous processes, which we dre unable to ac- 
complish except by some'special Divine in- 








fluence. The danger is represented as real 


mentioned may be found in the chapter up- | 





and certain; but the mode of rescue mys- 
terious and not in our own power.” 


This concession does not greatly mend 
matters. The statement, even as corrected) 
is a monstrous misrepresentation of Ortho- 
doxy. To begin with, the Methodist Church, 
With its million and a half of communi- 
cants, is expressly included by Dr. Clarke 
among the Orthodox churches; but the 
Methodists utterly reject this notion, that 
the means of salvation are not within the 
power of the sinner. That he cannot save 
himself they do, indeed, teach; but they 
also insist that he can Jay hold on the salva- 
tion provided. So with the Cumberland 
Presbyterians; so with the Free Baptists; so 
with the pupils of Oberlin—a school which 
has done more than all other agencies com- 
bined to color the religious thinking of the 
Northwest ; so, indeed, with the New 
Haven theology, which Dr. Whedon says is 
‘* modified Arminianism ”; and so with An- 
dover itself, whose professor of theology has 
endured the reproaches of the saints that 
were at East Windsor now these many years 
because he expressly refuses to utter what 
Dr. Clarke here describes as the unvarying 
language of orthodoxy. Itis an old fraud 
of the hyper-Calvinists—a fraud which Dr. 
Clarke ought not to be found abetting—to 
represent themselves as the only Orthodox 
persons. They are really in a distinguished 
minority in the denominations called Evan- 
gelical; and the modified Calvinism of An- 
dover and New Haven and Oberlin, of 
which Dr. Clarke seems scarcely to have 
heard, is now the prevalent type of theology 
in the Calvinistic churches. The people 
who hold to it have some right to complain 
when they are either ignored or else repre- 
sented as holding sentiments which they 
utterly abhor. 

** An Orthodox Protestant,” says our au- 
thor, “can never tell exactly what to do in 
order to be converted and saved.” Thatisa 
great exaggeration. In many minds the sub- 
ject is befogged, no doubt; but in many oth- 
ers it isasclear as any question of duty can be. 
They know what they must do to be saved, 
as well as they know what they must do to 
cross the ferry. There is no more mystery 
in the one case than in the other. 

We have devoted so much space to these 
defects of Dr. Clarke’s book that we have 
but little room left in which to point out its 
excellences. We beg our readers, however, 
not to imagine that its error bears the same 
proportion to its truth that our fault-finding 
bears to our praise. There is a great 
amount of sensible talk in it, upon a great 
variety of themes. The style is luminous 
and the spirit of the writer is eminently 
Christian. Many of our readers would be 
unable to accept all its conclusions ; but no 
person of discrimination could read it with- 
out a positive gain both in knowledge and 
in charity. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


Ovr notices of the magazines from month 
to month are in no wise intended to cata- 
logue or index their contents; and it may, 
therefore, happen that the articles of which 
we make mention may seem to the au- 
thors of unmentioned ones no better than 
their own, and readers, also, may detect a 
thread of fallibility alike in our choice and 
our criticism. But we confess that in The 
Atlantie we have found the notice, under the 
head of ‘‘ Recent Literature,” of Walter 
Savage Landor, apropos of Messrs. Stedman 
and Aldrich’s recent collection of “ Cameos” 
from the writings of that author, as good as 
anything in the number, and as agreeable a 
piece of book-noticing as we have seen for 
many a day. The admirers of an obscure 
author, whom they deem unappreciated, are 
apt to wax enthusiastic in his praise and 
sometimes affect a ‘‘ certain condescension,” 
as Mr. Lowell would say, toward those who 
fail to share their admiration. Toward Lan- 
dor, however, The Atlantic's critic—or shall 
wesay Mr. Howells?—comes in a mood of 
absolute but kindly impartiality, and admits 
ina way which will sadly vex the ‘* modern 
Greek’s” disciples; but can hardly arouse 
their indignation by any discourtesy of 
ianalige, that his ‘‘ Rose Aylmer” is “‘ pret- 
ty, very; very graceful, very sweet; but, 
upon the stainless conscience of a book-no., 
ticer, nothing. more.’ Wittily , says. he, 
furthermore, that ‘man achieves: little 
who refuses’ to-ve his own contemporary’ 
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Landor was not content to be an English 
poet of the nineteenth century; he wasa 
dreamer, as great poets never are; he would 
be a Greek of the polite time of Aspasia 
and Pericles; consequently he has not yet 
found a secure place in the English heart, 
andthe Athenians, besides not knowing 
English, have been dead so long that they 
cannot conveniently receive him into 
theirs.” And we have a liking for this hon- 
est and wholesome expression of an honest 
opinion ; for what is criticism if not the 
candid statement of the likes and dislikes of 
acultivated and sympathetic man? For 
Landor, however, his friends would have a 
good deal to say in the way of defense, and 
in him there is much to warrant praise. 
The little poem of ‘‘ Rose Aylmer,” for in- 
stance, brought to attention again by this 
review, we read at first with an impartiali- 
ty less excusable than was Mr. Howells’s in 
that it was well-nigh stolid; but, repeating it 
over and over again at those odd hours 
when one finds bits of unbidden verse at 
his lips, we have got to like it so well that 
we only deem Lamb’s eulogy of the poem 
extravagant, not inexcusable. The Atlantic 
contains among its contributed articles a 
posthumous paper by the late Ralph Keeler, 
interesting, aside from its authorship, in its 
subject, which is ‘‘ Owen Brown’s Escape 
from Harper’s Ferry”; a brief article on 
Mr. Keeler by the editor; and more and 
good chapters of its two excellent serials, 
Mr. Aldrich’s “ Prudence Palfrey” and Mr. 
Baker’s “ Mose Evans.” 

When we take up Scribner’s we always 
feelso instant a temptation to wax enthu- 
siastic over the admirable wood-cuts which 
get printed in it that the eye is inclined to 
turn rather sluggishly to the literary con- 
tents of the magazine. A better lot of 
wood-cuts than appear with the current 
paper—‘‘Among the Mountains of Western 
North Carolina”—of Mr. King’s series we 
have never seen before evén in this maga- 
zine. Soribner’s is printed in this city, and 
the quality of the impression which its 
pictures get so evidently assists the skillful 
work of their engravers and designers that 
for wood-cut printing of excellence we 
shall not have to look alone to Cambridge, 
it seems, as far as magazine work goes, at 
least; although New York presses have 
and have always had little to boast of in 
the manufacture of books. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddand’s verses, ‘‘The Flower of Love 
lies Bleeding,” are tender and beautiful; 
and among the other poems of the number 
we find one, “Agassiz,” by Mr. James T. 
Fields, of whose work .in this department 
of literature we have seen nothing new for 
many a year. Mr. Fields has written a 
good poem, and there is so much heart as 
well as book in it that the possessors of his 
privately-printed volume will not monopo- 
lize regard for his poetical talents here- 
after. The fifth stanza is a feeble one. 
Two anonymous papers—one on ‘The 
Credit: Mobilier” and one on “ The Auto. 
biography of an Atheist,” John Stuart Mill, 
of course—make what will be, we suppose, 
the most popular features of the number, 
and are both written by hands of ability. 
“ Atheist” seems a hard name to apply to a 
man of Mill’s genius; but there is no use in 
mincing matters in treating of the godless 
living or the utilitarian dead. The article 
is a temperate one, despite its title. 

The Popular Science Monthly has at least 
three articles of interest written by Amer- 
ican contributors—Professor Hitchcock’s 
paper on ‘*The World before the Introdue- 
tion of Life’; Professor Rood’s on ‘‘ Modern 
Optics and Painting”; and Mr. Charles E. 
Pascoe’s on “ Electric Signaling on English 
Railroads.” 'This magazine seems to have 
taken upon itself the office of special de- 
fender of Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer ig 
a great man and a profound scholar; but 
even when he speaks ex cathedrd on matters 
of philosophical doctrine he is hardly. in- 
fallible; and, in fact, some of his fallibil- 
ities are of such a character as occasionally | 
to get exposed by college graduates not 
more than a year or two away from. their 
Commencement day — witness Mr. Borden © 
P. Bowne’s-Vew Englander articles. Mr,’ 
Alexender Gibson” has: recently dared to 
criticise one of Mr. Spencer’s literary facto- i 
tums in the London Academy in 9 manner, 
of ‘whose. success or failure: we''will@ay} 
nothing; but this is ‘one ‘of: the calfi and’ 
scholarly things that we find in Zhe Popular, 
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Science Monthly's reply to him: ‘ The last 
aspirant for glory in the Spencer-crushing 
line is one Alexander Gibson, hitherto 
guiltless of fame, whose onslaught is con- 
tained in a late number of the London Acad- 
emy. ‘This periodical, it may be remarked, 
was started a few yearsago, with an Oxford 
parentage, as an organ of old, rubbishy 
sholarship and useless lore generally; and, 
having been knocked about among different 
publishers as a bad speculation, now 
turns up in new hands, and the tran- 
sition is signalized by the present essay 
at the use of the critical scalping-knife.” 
Had the writer taken the trouble to inform 
himself concerning the journal in question, 
he would have known that its parentage 
was not Oxonian, although Matthew Arnold 
‘was once its reputed editor and Max Mil- 
ler has been a contributor ; that, so far from 
its being ‘‘ an organ of old rubbishy scholar- 
ship and useless lore generally, its value as 
an able exponent of current thought is held 
by competent judges to be quite equal to 
that of The Atheneum and its other English 
contemporaries; that it was sold by Mr. 
Murray to Williams & Norgate solely be- 
cause he wasa Tory and a High Churchman 
and its editors wished it to be untrammeled 
in politics and religion; and that its declin- 
ing fortunes have found a commentary in 
the fact that, started modestly asa monthly, 
it first doubled the number of its issues, and 
then, considerably more than doubling the 
number of its annual pages, commenced a 
weekly issue. And, while on the subject, 
we would remark that there are persons in 
the world to whom ‘‘ old rubbishy scholar- 
ship” seems quite as usefal and honorable a 
pursuit as the bolstering up of free-thinkers 
and atheists, for instance ; and that, if the 
quoted extract indicates the tenor of the 
spirit of ‘“‘absolute impartiality,” about 
which scientists (as it were) are so fond of 
talking, the sooner we get back to the old- 
fashioned vdium theologicum the better. 

The evenness which has long marked the 
editing of Zippincott’s is becoming more 
noticeable than ever of late, and an excel- 
lent and readable magazine, save in the 
matter of its poetry, perhaps, is given us 
month by month. Sometimes, in reading it, 
one is reminded of the sunny flavor he 
used to find in the old Knickerbocker, and 
the resources of the magazine are held bet- 
ter in hand than were those of the elder 
favorite, all of whose qualities will never 
be made good, we fear, by any one of its 
successors. Perhaps it is hardly worth 
while, however, to putup again, in Knick- 
erbocker fashion, with a good deal of the 
sorriest literary trash merely because it is 
good-natured and furnishes the cork to 
float better stuff. In this number of Lip- 
pincoti’s are the second part of George 
Macdonald’s story, “Malcolm”; a paper 
about Cannes, by R. Davey; one on the 
Suez Canal, by J. E. Nourse; ‘Critic and 
Artist,” by Dr. T. M. Coan; the first of 
two articles entitled ‘‘In a Caravan with 
Gérome the Painter”; and stories by Kate 
Hillard and Sarah W. Kellogg. The 
“Monthly Gossip” has something new 
about the Siamese Twins. 

Harper's keeps itself ever in notice by its 
capital faculty of printing articles about sub- 
jects of which most of us know very little 
and of which we feel it asolemn duty to 
inform ourselyes—wondering, meanwhile, 
that papers have never been written con- 
cerning them before. This month there are 
articles on “ The Lighthouses of the United 
States,” by Mr. Nordhoff; ‘‘ The Chevalier 
Bayard”; *‘ Archibald Constable and his 
Friends”; and ‘‘ Observatories in the United 
States ’—the last being accompanied, in ac- 
cordance with the occasional custom of this 
magazine, by illustrations (or shall we say 
tablets?) dug out from the paleozoic strata 
of its history. For Walt Whitman’s poem, 
“The Prayer of Columbus,” nearly all of 
our readers, we fancy, will share our liking. 
Golonel T. B. Thorpe commemorates the 
late Lewis Gaylord Clark in an article which 
is an interesting and touching tribute to the 
memory of his dead friend. 

Other articles which are worth the atten- 
tion of readers are a good and for the most 
part acceptable essay on John Stuart Mill, 
in the Catholic World, written by a person 
ofability; an excellent poem, “The Little 
Chapel,” in the same magazine ; the third of 
Rev. R: St. John Tyrwhitt’s “ Our Sketch- 
ing Olub” papers, and Mr. Josiah Phillips 








Quincy’s ‘‘ Abuse of Tax Exemption,” in 
Old and New; and ‘‘ Gustave Doré,” by Jus- 
tin McCarthy, and ‘Johann Sebastian 
Bach,” by M. L. Thompson, in the Galazy. 
The same magazine also contains an inter- 
esting article, by Richard Grant White, on 
the language of John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Auto- 
biography,” and an essay on the ‘‘ Confeder- 
ate States and their Constitution,” by Hon. 
J.L. M. Curry, of Virginia. 

The frontispiece to The Aldine has evi- 
dently cost its designer and engraver un- 
usual toil, and the result is worthy of praise. 
The management of the clouds, rainbow, 
and mountain in the background of this 
picture, which is of ‘‘ Balcony Falls, James 
River, Virginia,” is very skillful; and the 
magazine has, on the whole, shown nothing 
better in its illustrations since its establish- 
ment. Mr. J. D. Woodward’s other two 
pictures are also of good quality; and so is 
T. E. Rosenthal’s ‘‘ Return of the Exile,” 
and two animal pieces—‘‘ English Grey- 
hounds” and “ Wild Boars,” after Specht. 
“The Wolf turned Shepherd” is by Doré 
and well engraved. John 8. Davis has an 
indifferent juvenile picture; and the full- 
page “Her Treasure,” after Paulsen, is 
quite as suggestive of the fashion-plate as of 
maternal affection. 





Two novels much better than the average 
are Thorpe Regis (Roberts Brothers), by the 
author of ‘“‘The Rose-Garden,” and A Princess 
of Thwe (Harper & Brothers), by William Black. 
This praise, indeed, is not sufficiently discrim- 
inating, and the books well deserve the ad- 
ditional statement that they are exeellent 
stories, and that their excellence will make it 
worth while for people who read novels occa- 
sionally, but are somewhat fastidious in their 
tastes, to rescue them from the heap of fiction 
which accumulates on the shelves of their book- 
sellers month by month and take them home 
for the delectation of masculine evenings and 
feminine daytimes. ‘‘ The Rose-Garden,”’ which 
some of us read and liked right well two or 
three years ago, was published anonymously ; 
but it and its successor, ‘‘ Unawares,’’ were 
subsequently ascribed to a Miss Frances M. 
Peard. Miss Peard’s new story is as good as 
the first of her books, and ber Anthony and 
Winifred and her nice little bits of description 
are as enjoyable as were her heroes and heroines 
and word-painting before. The author, fure 
thermore, neither strains at gnats nor swallows 
camels in the anxiety shown by some writers to 
construct a plot which shall set probability at 
defiance; butsiniply tells a natural and straight- 
forward story, whose people act as men and 
women do in the ordinary world in which most 
of us live. And when a novelist adds to this 
modesty of taste a knowledge of human nature 
and an honest and sympathetic soul, as Miss 
Peard does, agood degree of success is assured, 
Mr. Black’s name and his Jast story are not 
unknown to our readers, his six or eight 
former novels—‘* A Daughter of Heth,’ “‘ The 
Monarch of Mincing Lane,’’ etc.—having been 
reprinted in this country, and the readers of 
Lippincott’s Magazine having bad the satisfac- 
tion of the first sight of this agreeable tale— 
A Princess of Thule. Of “important additions 
to the list of favorite characters in fiction’’ we 
have plenty every day, if over-enthusiastic 
readers and reviewers are to be believed ; but 
Mr. Black’s Sheila is a woman whom the likers 
of his excellent story well may remember until 
a better heroine compels her to abdicate the 
favorite’s throne. Another story which is also 
interesting in a fashion, but is somewhat melo- 
dramatic and sensational withal, is Zelda’s For- 
tune (James R. Osgood & Co.), which has been 
appearing in Hvery Saturday, and is written by 
R. E. Francillon. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s repu- 
tation in this country rests chiefly, we sup- 
pose, upon his. interesting ‘* Book About Doc 
tors,’”? a volume full of anecdote and enjoy- 
ment, and his novel of “ Live It Down,’’ re- 
printed some two orthree years later; althougha 
“Book About Lawyers’’ and two or three other 
novels have kept hisnamein mind. Lottie Dar- 
ling (Harper & Brothers), the last of his 
stories, depends, like Zelda’s Fortune, upon an 
elaborate plot rather than other qualities forits 
interest. The “Darling,” we deem it due to Mr. 
Jeaffreson to say, is a surname, and not the ad- 
jective which has goi familiar to the ears of all 
of us in the similarly-entitled and simpering 
song lately in vogue on the street and else- 
where. Almost before the reader of ‘“‘ Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil’’ has turned its last page, 
comes the industrious Mr. Anthony Trollope 
in covers again—this time in Phineas Redux 
(Harper & Brothers), a noyel which shows the 
familiar handiwork of this industrious and 
Semetimes interesting and sometimes posy 
author, to whom a high place among living 
writers of fiction must doubtless ‘be assigned. 
Mr. Consul Jewell’s “ Among our Sailors,” 
with its sad tales of wrong «nq hardship suf- 








fered by our seamen, has been soon followed by 
another book of similar design, but vested in 
the garb of fiction. Ship Ahoy (Harper & 
Brothers) is a story which attacks the wretched 
system of sending a leaky or feeble old craft to 
sea manned by a cheap and untrustworthy ora 
needy and worthy crew, and so covered by in- 
surance as to make her loss inure to the gain 
of the owners in case disaster befalls her. 


...-The Rev. Henry C. Fish, D.D., of Newark, 
bas considerable facility in book-making; and, 
partly through the aid of benevolent gentle- 
men, who have bought large editions to give 
away, some of his previous works have had a 
good sale. He has evidently learned how not 
to make his books too good for the multitude, 
They are remarkable neither for vigor of 
thought nor for aptness of expression, and 
there is nothing in them by which persons of cul- 
ture or penetration would be greatly in- 
structed; but they follow the common roads of 
thought, and, by means of anecdote, personal 
allusion, and judicious quotation, succeed in 
getting the attention of what is sometimes 
called “‘ the ordinary reader.” The Hand-book 
of Revivals, which Dr. Fish has just issued, does 
not greatly differ in its quality from ‘‘ Primitive 
Piety Revived.” As a discussion of the philos- 
ophy of revivals, it is far inferior to Finney’s 
‘* Revival Lectures.” Neither hasit any of that 
intensity of conviction which characterizes the 
latter book; but its theories are eminently safe 
and its counsels will be found useful. It con- 
tains a good historical sketch of revivals, and 
their influence upon the life of the church 
and the growth of its missionary enterprises is 
clearly traced. The common objections to 
them are judiciously answered; the position of 
evangelists is treated of with much discrimina- 
tion; and inthe chapter entitled ‘‘ Child Piety 
and Profession’? the opinions of the author 
concerning the early churchmembership of 
children are fortified by letters from several 
eminent living ministers. The chapters upon 
Revival Means and Methods, upon the Treat- 
ment of Inquirers, and upon the Training of 
Converts are among the most valuable in the 
book. To pastors of, limited experience these 
counsels would be exceedingly pertinent and 
timely. (James H. Earle.) 

«On Some Influences of Christianity upon 
National Character (Macmillan & Co.) consists 
of three lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, in February of last year, by Rev. 
R. W. Church, one of its deans. The first lec- 
ture, although its subject is stated in general 
terms as the ‘‘ Influence of Christianity on Na- 
tional Character,” is devoted for the most part 
to the work of the Gospel among the Greek 
races, the two remaining discourses being de- 
voted to the Latin and the Teutonic nations. 
There is not a great deal that is new in the 
book, and Dean Church’s style, excellent as it 
is in many ways, can hardly be called a vigor- 
ous or powerful one; so that in the examina- 
tion of the lectures we have found a certain in- 
adequacy in the treatment of his excellent sub- 
ject. But his arguments are maintained in a 
cogent and scholarly fashion, and are amply 
sufficient to refute the shallow reasoning one 
sometimes finds endeavoring to rob Chris- 
tianity of credit for its enormous influence 


upon national character and history—a reason- 
ing whose exponents even dare to assert that 
Christians are moral in spite of their religion, 
and not in consequence of it, and that the 
world would now be quite as well off had it 
been left to the makeshifts of natural religion. 


.»eeProfessor Max Milller’s lecture On Mis- 
sions, of which this journal has already spoken 
at considerable length, has been reprinted by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. in a form uniform 
with their edition of his other works; the vol- 
ume being well printed, on calendered paper, at 
the Riverside Press. The lecture is preceded 
bya sermon of Dean Stanley’s, on “The End 
and the Means of Christian Missions,’ preached 
in Westminster Abbey in December, 1872, 
The same house has prepared a supply of The 


Structure of Animal Life—six lectures delivered 
in Brooklyn by the late Professor Agassiz, in 
1862, and published three years later, after being 
carefully revised by the author. The present 
edition is not different from that of 1865. 


.... The second annual volume of The Christian 
Family (London: Hodder & Stoughton), a 
small monthly religious magazine established 
in 1872, shows that the editors have had a good 
degree of success in their efforts to make a 
periodical of interest and value at a moderate 
price. Aseries of papers on “Gethsemane,” 
by Dr. Henry Allon, was the special feature of 


the year; but the pages of the bound volume 
are evidence that the readers of the magazine 
found other excellent papers and poems pre- 
sented to them from month to month. 





NOTES. ' 





SHetpon & Co. will publish, next week, a 
cheap edition of Dr. H. C. Fish’s ‘‘ Heaven in 
Song”; and ex-Secretary Welles’s book, of which 
we have hitherto spoken. Its full titleis to be, 
it seems, ‘‘Lincoln.and Seward: their Relative 
Position in Mr. Ligeoln’s Administration.’’ 
Robert Carter & Brothers have in press 
an “‘ Expository Manual of the Book of Josh- 
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ua,” prepared by Dr. Howard Crosby, with ref- 
erence to the International Series of Sunday- 
school Lessons. It is to be exegetical and will 
not discuss homiletics. 








Some twenty years ago was published a pleas- 
ant volume about the “‘Homes of American 
Authors.”’ Since that time some of the men 
and women whose houses were depicted by pen 
and pencil have died and others have changed 
their residences, while some new names would 
demand admission should a similar work be 
published at the present time. Longfellow 
stilllives, of course, in the house in Cambridge 
about which so many words have been multi- 
plied; Lowell’s place of \‘* Elmwood” remains 
in his ownership, and has been occupied during 
his absence in Europe by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
Dr. Peabody, too, keeps his spacious old man- 
sion near the college buildings ; and among the 
new residents of Cambridge is Mr. Howells. 
Prof. Sophocles abides, as he has long done, in 
Holworthy Hall, the barrenness and simplicity 
of his quarters being still the cause of sundry 
student jokes and stories. The Quincy street 
in Cambridge of which such boasts have been 
made has lost two of its noted residents in 
Professor Agassiz and Mr. Louis Thies; but on 
it are still the houses of President Eliot, Pro- 
fessor Peirce, and Henry James. In Cambridge 
also live Horace E. Scudder and Arthur Gilman. 
Dr. Holmes’s house is on Beacon street, Bos- 
ton; Mr. Sumner finds his home in a hotel in 
that city ; and Mr. Fields’s house continues to 
be Known for its literary hospitality and its 
valuable library. Of other residents in Boston 
may be mentioned the venerable Charles 
Sprague, Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. T. W. Par- 
sons, Mr. Hale, Francis Parkman, and Mr. 
Motley, when in this country. Hiram Rich 
lives in Gloucester, where he is the cashier of a 
bank, as Sprague used to be in Boston; J. T. 
Trowbridge lives in Arlington; Mrs. Spofford 
and Rey. William M. Baker in Newburyport; 
and Mrs. Thaxter remains at the Isles of Shoals, 
for which she has a remarkable affection, and 
where she is sometimes shut off for ten days 
from postal communication with the rest of the 
world. In Concord Mr. Emerson and Mr. 
Alcott still stay in the houses so identified with 
their literary history; although the latter, as 
well as Miss Alcott, spends his winters in 
Boston. In the same town are to be 
found William Ellery Channing, F. B. 
Sanborn, and Frederick Hudson. Miss Phelps 
resides in Andover, with her father, Prof. 
Austin Phelps. Mr. Whittier’s house in Ames- 
bury is well known to literary pilgrims. 
Edmund Quincy’s residence is in Dedham. 
Among the inhabitants of Hartford, where Mrs. 
Stowe has lived until recently, are Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, Louisa Bushnell, Samuel L. Clemens, 
and Charles Dudley Warner. Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Rev. C. T. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenough, and Mrs. Hunt make Newport their 
home, and Col. Higginson, like Mr. Howells, 
has found in his surroundings the theme for 
some of his most delightful essays. Donald G. 
Mitchell’s farm is tolerably well known to be 
near New Haven, which also counts among its 
near residents Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott, who lives 
and writes in the adjoining town of Fairhaven. 
His brother, Jacob Abbott, resides in Farm- 
ington, Me. The city of New Haven itself 
contains, of course, a goodly number of schol- 
ars, although outside the Yale faculty there 
have been none of note save J. W. De Forest 
and Miss Woolsey (‘‘Susan Coolidge’). John 
Neal, one of the vererans of our literature, 
lives in Portland, Me. Of authors who make 
their home in this city are Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, Dr. Holland, Edmund 
C. Stedman, Dr. John W. Draper, John Hay, 
and James Parton. Edward Eggleston lives in 
Brooklyn, whither John G. Saxe has lately re- 
moved. George William Curtis’s house is on 
Staten Island, where lives William Winter and 
whence C. P. Cranch has but lately departed to 


Cambridge. Bret Harte’s home is now in 
Morristown, N. J., where he lives, he says, 
“in the only house in which Washington 
never slept.” John J. Piattand bis wife have 
their home in Cleves, Ohio, in the summer, 
but are in Washington during the winter. 
Among its other winter residents are ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton,’? of Hamilton, Mass.; and Mary 
Clemmer Ames, of New York. Walt Whitman 
has long held a Government clerkship in Wash- 
ington. George H. Boker, when not abroad, 
Dr. 8. Austin Allibone, and Mrs. R. H. Davis 
live in Philadelphia. Mr. Bryant has long oc- 
cupied a house at Roslyn, L. I, and his son-in- 
law, Parke Godwin, lives near by. The resi- 
dence of the ‘“‘ Danbury News Man’’ we have 
not been able to ascertain. 
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Address J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 

‘““GOLD AND DROSS,” the new ‘Story by 
Edward Garrett, author of ‘‘ Occupations of 
a Retired Life,” ‘* Crooked Places,” etc., ete. 
ts now ready in one vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

For sale by all Booksellers and by the Pub- 
lshers, 





DODD & MEAD, 
162 Broadway, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 1874. 


THE WORKING CHURCH SERIES 
of Expository Notes and Helpful Illustrations 
on the International Lessons are prepared, 
(INTERMEDIATE) by 

REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
* York; 





(BIBLE CLASS) by 
REV. MORRIS A: TYNC, 
Late Professor of Biblical Interpretation in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Ohio; 
and (PRIMARY) by 
MISS HATTIE N. MORRIS, 
of Brooklyn, widely known as a successful Infant 
Class and Normal teacher. 

These Notes appear only in thee WORKING 
CHURCH, an unsectarian monthly paper, sixteen 
pages, edited by Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., 
and devoted to the practical needs of Christians and 
churches. 

Price One Dollara Year. 
To Sunday-schools (one address) ten copi 8, 70 cents each; 
twenty copies 60 cents each. 
SCHOLAR’S LESSON PAPERS, prepared with 
references, 75 cents ahundred for one month; or $a 
hundred for one year. 

2” Send for the March number, containing the 

Notes for April, for examination. Address 


«CHARLES W. JENKINS, Publisher, 


657 Bitle House, New York. @ 
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THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 


A NEW VOLUME NOW READY. . 


Vol. IV.--The Poetical Books, 


Comprising Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon. 


By the 
Very Rev. G. H. 8. JoHNSoN, Dean of Wells. 
Rev. F.C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. 
Rev. ©. J. ELLIOTT, Vicar of Winkfield. 
Rev. BE. H. PLUMPTRE, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Rev. W. T. BULLOCK, Queen’s Chaplain at Kensington 
Rev. T. KINGsBuRY, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Complete in I Vol., royal Svo. Cloth, $5. 
From the Ohurchman. 


“ Each of the Contributors has evidently given much 

ought and study to the part assigned him, and the 
result is a Commentary, which, for popular use and 
practical value, has no superior. The notes are brief’ 
but to the point. - It embodies the best fruits of 
the latest scholarship and comes the nearest to a per- 
fect Commentary,as farasthe general want is con- 
cerned, of any which the world has yet seen.” 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
Vol. |.--The Pentateuch, 


Comprising Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
BY THE 
LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. 
REV. SAMUEL CLARKE, Rector of Eaton Bishop. 
Rev. T. E. ESPLN, Canon of Chester. 


Complete in one vol., royal 8 vo. Cloth, $5. 











Vols. I & Ill.--The Historical Books, 


Comprising, in Vol. II, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, and I Kings; and in Vol. 
IL, II Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. 

BY THE 

LORD BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 

Rev. T. E. Esprn, Canon of Chester. 

Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, Canon of Canterbury. 
Each royal Sve. Cloth, per Vol., $5. 


*,* The above volumes sent postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STANDARD LIFE OF DIOKENS. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


COVERING THE PERIOD OF 1852—1870. 
With Two Engravings from Steel, and Illus- 
trations and Fac-similes. 


12%mo. Bound in extra cloth. $2. 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 
Fifth Edition b Foie 5 Iand Il new rendy. Price unt- 


with that of V: 
“Of all men prehi Mr. Forster is the best qualified 
to be Charles Dickens’s biographer.”’—Phila. 


“Mr. Forster has done his work so far with th 
Hander, lo loving ha 


care that was to have been m expected & 
all who kne: knew Lo bond of union which welded 
the two mon together, —Fondon Morning Post. 

“No more emennainis record of men's career 
can be looked for in our generation.”—London 


@ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


HURD AND HOUGHTON’S (RIVER- 
SIDE PRESS) unabridged, enlarged, and 
corrected edition of SMITH’S DICTION- 
ARY OF THE BIBLE, edited by HAOK- 
ETT and ABBOTT, 4 vols., 8vo0, 8667 pp., 
576 illustrations, cloth, $26, 





most complete Bible Dictionary in the English 
language. It has 500 more pages and 100 
more engravings than the original English edi- 
tion, 26 American scholars are represented, 


English edition have been corrected, and an in- 
dex of Scripture passages, illustrated, 56 col- 
‘umns long, has been added. 
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THE CERES RATED $1,000 AND 3503 

SE com! e most popular books for 

Sunday-scnool Lisraties ov ever American 
public D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


3,000 WORDS. 


The Pronouncing Handbook of Words often 
Mispronounced, by one of the editors of Webster’s 
Dictionary = one of the editors of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, will be gent to MPARD, Bo —- ‘aa receipt of sixty 
cents. LEE & S$ 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
New res on Preaching, Third Series, now in 
sourse = dele Ellinwood’s verbatim re om 
each week in 0) UOnriettan t Union. .J. B. Ford & Co., 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catal of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any ress on application. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
N Ow RE ADY. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
ANTHEM SERIAL. 


No.1, containing Five New and Beautiful Anthems 
written especially for 


LENTEN AND EASTER SERVICES. 


Biglow & Main’s Anthem Serial No.1 
is a large octavo Pamphlet of 16 pages and is 
SOLD FOR 25 CENTS. 


Biglow & Main’s 
ANTHEM SERIAL No. 1 


contains new and original contributions from 
J. H. CORNELL, Organist St. Paul’s church, New 
York; 


CARYL FLORIO, late Organist St. Luke’s church, 
New York; 


8. LASAR, Compiler of the “SERIAL” and Two En- 
glish Anthems. 


Any number of BIGLow & MAIN’s ANTHEM SE- 
RIAL No. 1 will be sent postpaid on receipt of % 
cents each. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


EASTER ANNUAL FOR 1874, 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
SIX NEW EASTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. 





The more general observance of Easter among Sun- 
day-schools has led to the publication of this leafiet* 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual for 1874 


will contain New Songs by LOWRY, DOANE, ALLEN 
CORNELL, LASAR, and H. P. MAIN. 


The words have been written especially for Easter 
and the Music is beautifully adapted. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS; per 100 copies, $4. Sent postpaid 
for 5 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 





and 145 State Street, Chicago. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Two 
Part, Three Part, and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Is a great favorite and abundantly de- 
serves its success. 

By L. O. EMERSON and W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIVER OF LIFE. BEST BOOK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES* 
This is an admirable book to uge with or to follow 
“The Hour of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources. Hasa special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.S8. TILDEN. Price, $1. 





DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. BEST VESTRY SINGING Book. 


CHEERFUL VOICES !! 


Daily increasing m favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Songs for Common Scheols evex 
published. 

By L. O. EMERSON. Price 50 cents. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


By T. C. O’K ANE, 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 
Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
wets: pepe PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, 


ay ey jar books issued by our house, eon- 
bt A Bs look. to the publishers fora 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 
For 1874 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issned 


“ EVERY SABBATH.” 
“EVERY SABBATH” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY 
Sabbath-School. 


“ SAB > 
Lae ee ae 
a, rea ot Sct. Per dozen, $3.60. 


JOHN CHURCH & CQ, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.” 
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Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. The greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book, Price $1.50. 

The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind publish. 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3, Gilt, $4 
The same Melodies arranged as Solos for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 
plete Primer and J'axt Book. Price 40 cts. 

The Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Prtce 35 cts. 

@pera Librettos of ‘English, French, 

talian and German QOperas. ihe best 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 ¢' 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendi Collestion of 
Strauss Waltzes. Plate edition. Price $5.00. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition. £ngraved plates. Price $4.00. 

The Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano. Price 
Board, $2.50, Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00. ... .. 

The Music : Teacher, for Schools, Acade- 
mies, ete. Oontains a thorough Kudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts, 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes. 
Price 60 cts, 

Som or —— Lessons we Primary 

nd Text Book 
pe marth for, and in se by Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Price 15 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, and in use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts, 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 

Music House in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt 

of price. 

The Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 
Subscription, (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 








. W. W. HITCHCOCK, ieieher, 
39 Third Ave., New Y 


EDUCATION 


JENNINGS SEMINARY, 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


(For both Sexes.) 

Spring term opens March aa $62 pays for Board: 
Room, Fuel, and Common English. 

Fight full ‘courses of studies Ftanght by able profess- 
ors. Special advantages in Music and Painting 
Commercial College attached. 

For further inf ormation address the Principal, 


Rev. C. E. MANDEVILLE, M.A. 


GROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820, 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 


E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A,, Principal. 
FORT EDWARD GSLLEGIATE IN- 


Fifteen teachers. T'o prepare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
gesueaes: or any three studies may be selceted. 
‘Or spi ag tome of thirteen weeks 
pays board and common English. Christian but non- 
Baten N. . aa for catalogue to JOS. E. KING, Fort 
ward 


IVATE STITUTION AT 
path HE FRI for the jusyit and Training of 
Youth of Defective Intellect, offers to ents and 
guardians the experience of twenty years’ successful 
operation and al es comforts of an elegant country 
home. EORGE BROWN, M. D., Supt. 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Penni 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. LASHE 




















a ” 
CHERS wanting positions poxt session see 


‘EA 
“ American School rk og s” App. eman 
for eachers now good. J W. Schetmerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 











THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER. 





MERCHANTS. BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES, and BUSINESS 


a ee a away in pigeon-holes, 


kind; but buy the YAN 
BINDER, which will pay its cost every week. It binds 
our letters and papers into book form from day to 
vs as received, where you can refer 


serene, our life time. The days of BUL 
BLOWS an RKS hav d. Remember it has 
no TLAPPING VERS, which are goon one. It 
dispénses with MALLETS, PUNCHES, WIRE 
TWISTING. You can BIND your BOOK IN. INSTANT. 


LY when taken from the file,as seen in wt It is 
made of BLACK WALNUT and SHEET BRASS, 
and ted all we say or money refunded. Don’t 
purchase others: until you’examine. For sale by 

dealers. 8 FOR CIRCULAR. Man- 


DUNHAM & CO., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 


STICKWELL & 60.S 
MUCILACE. 


THICK, CLEAR, ADHESIVE. BEST IN USE. 


Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid 


turns Jet Black. Never fouls «yen. 
* Ss. S. STAFFORD, M’f'r, New York. 


E. & Bi, . ANTHONY | & CO., 591 Broap- 
way, N. ¥., apposite mos and 
Frames, — ta eee raphe. af Cele a 
fies, otorLantern ms and P a 

Sat erat ‘Exposition. 














This.most popular and enterta 
Fequire ¢ become beg Pot vrely one fav arably knows {0 
shed; a constant due x. theme ‘ceveting 
— refining in its ores! and based strictly on 


scientific facts, Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents b 
WEST & LEE GAME E CO., Worcester, Mass. J 





oe 


—_—- _ ge 1 
Bhs cd ¢- a Rl rE Lo 
That splendid few Fiela oeme which ereated such 

ewport, L By ranch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this §; pring. in 
sets of eight different styles, at polowing mi $8, 
$12.50, $25, $50, $100 , $1,000 this beautiful 
game cannot be described in'a brief space, we will 
send an illustrated catalogue, containin, ee and full 


main es fe Hy any one, on applica’ 
LEE GAME 60., We Worcester, Mass. 


Portability combined with 
Fat Lars, in FIELD, ———- 
OPERA, double ver 
outdoor day and night double ecal 
spective S. how ob- 














AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED! 


in every town in the United pat “irei-Mass ee 
to introduce our new work, s 
or, The Parent’s Assistant +4 Oo RA E5 

and Children’s Friend.” It contains over 400 sae 4 


and is illustrated with fine steel engravings. It is in- 

tended to meet a universal want and is a treasure for 

any library. Territory is being rapidly taken ane 
ents meet with remarkable success, TERMS v 


NRY BILL PUB. CO., Norwich Conn. 





liberal. = ly at once to 
(et Hi 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
No Sectionalism. One 


Sectarianism. 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








¥ IL WING 
NE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
wae quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully Licensed and warranted for five years: 
We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
¢ seam than ours. I snake s the “ Elastic 





WANT IMMEDIATELY 


E YOUNG MEN TO 
109 = LEARN TELEGRAPHY, 





with good situation guaranteed. Salary paid while 
. 5 tam: 
practicing ‘Address. with st MP arr HEA: 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin Ohio. 
“EVERYBODY’S FRIEND.” 


JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 


Of co’ course, this book “a sell ike 9 or ata geneva 
soe e boars bung a ‘or ‘or agency ad- 
AMERICAN UBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


BARS. hte OME AARSLY RIE Rte | ie 


finest darge print hive. illustrated. 





HE 
iene an and F milies. ponte bound. TH 
CYCLOPADIA OF THINGS WORTH KNOWING; 


or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. AS you want to know about 

farm: oes te y= eeping, mechanics, etc., 

*ILLER'S BIB BIBLE "AND ‘PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
1102 and 1104 8 street, Pa, 


dalnhi. 








peek ING LASS, Male or Female, $30 a week. 
oyment at home, day or evewins. capital. 
Instructions and valuable package of goods ‘sent Peres 

by mail dress, with six cent return stam: 
M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


WANTED AGENTS—for Dr. Cornell’s Dollar Family 
Paper matigion and —— a rey pre- 
ery subscriber—nothing 1 pe gpan- 

wee re chan rticulars fre feeb. B. RUSSELL, 


arare ~ fn . 
Publisher, Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell Many CLEMMER 
ae new book, “ TEN YEARS IN rWocenotee ” 
Tne best. and most Dopular book ont. Workers 
wanted in every town. Send for terms. 

A. D, WORTHINGTON fe Go. Hartford, Conn. 











z | Se > By is) oOm comrade: and and Friend, D: W. 


book published. 
GILMAN & ea 28 Sian 


=| sie EACH WEEN, Degat 60.80: Louis, Mo. 





READ! READ?! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR AM, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





It isan undoubted fact. that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on tus continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paidas does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $8.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 








By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and how to live in all times. “It pleases, profits, 
ys.” Me It is precious as gems.” “It glows with liv- 

— ty on every e.” The style is Fall and flow- 
ear and spar! ling. Agents sold of the author’s 
area, ScENEs ” and “OUR FATHER’S 


every co’ ‘0 nd 
choice of Tetiitory. ZIEGLER MCURDY, ’ 


18 Arch st., Philadeiphia; Pa. 





Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER’S WAR “AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 


Being a full and authentic account of the struggles 
‘armers t the extortions of 





Good Wages. Per- 





mes 
TONAL ter han any otk CO. Philadelphia, Pa.; or 
Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS. » ghta ess f for oF terms of the PEOPLE'S 


It Costs 
Xt] NOTHING 


to see it. Acopy sent /ree of 
express chores ‘or inspection, 
200 en; vines 600 _ intensely 
inte subjects, Full to the 
brim of amusement and in. 
struction. Selling reas Hast, N 


ts 
Worcs PUB. 00. Re Pa; 
West, J. ns By co., 
urgb, 














TWO rollicking, 


and om ag artistic Dieo hs ever given by an: rT. 
be grep gi y pape 
in Boechon 's pie 


handsome fellows! The prettiest 





Agents, oldand young male: and fe- 
male, make more mone pe ates ow our 
French and American JEW. 
BOOKS, AND GAMES| than at anything else. Greatest 
inducements to Agents and P’ Catalogues, 
Terms, and full particulars sent FREE toall. Ad 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


th Th di get Increasi: 
RKTT more LAVE A a iS wante for our 


LIVING GSTONE Bye in AFRICA. 


er 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
Send for cire an presto of the test success 


grea 
of the season. Re 184 subs. in sna days. 
HUBBARD BROS Pubs, 428 Sansom St., Phila. 








MEN MAKE MONEY, Re MAKE 
money, every one makes mon i cnaet 3 
orkers 


Scat Rear scet peoctees Waren 
€ set sent, pre; ‘or or sen 
ptamp for particulars, 7 


WW EESTER & CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


day at hi . T free. Address 
$52920 Gio 'Stuxsow & Go., Portiand, Maine. 








SAT9 ssi A MONTH and expenses to good Sg trea 
Articles new and om as flour. Sam les 
GTON & BBO., New York and 
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|. Agents Wanted. TO ALLE? Peed 


ed ae Bi y new 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade i Street, New’ Geo 


BOOK AGENTS. are meeting with an immense 
success canvassing fo! 


THE N EW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 


W AN rese 0. maplciy Patiee reliable pezacns hunts, farmers, tore rep- 
T E[) tee fete, teachers, etic. ete. Go Wi ae. 
og lane, SN. Y., or 18 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
WATERS’ GONGERTO [0 and ORCHESTRAL 











S onipertect edge vip nee Lat Aa 
The CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES. 
TRAL ‘ pte are the best 
ever placed in any Organs, 
They is produced shextrae set 


Cc I and 
STIRRING, while the IMIT As 
TION of the HUMAN VOICE 
isSUPERB. These 0 s 
are the best made in the U. 8, 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS 


have great power and 
a fine singing tone 
with all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made, 'These Organs and Pi- 
anos are warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low fo cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in mont nye quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex- 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS 060 the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for eve 
City and County in the bf - S. and yong 8 
large discount to Teachers, Ministers,Ch hos 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. MAILE 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


JEWETT& GOODMAN. 
UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 
ORCAN 


An Kxbirteune of Twenty-five Years 
in ufactu! Reed Instruments—a thorough 
em of Music, with every facility requisite for 
an extensive supply, enables us to offer to the ae 
an Organ of superior excellence, quality, variety, an 
compass. 

Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
0. 1% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


GEO. STECK & C0. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
C K Pianos received the only 
\) T E GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 
EO. A, PRINCE & CO. ORGANS & MELODEONS. 
Gta Suen Large and Moat Pexoc anatactoy nthe 


nent ever obtained the same Popuiarity. t@Send for mee 
~ists. Addr: Sur FALO, N. ¥. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


2 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE BURDETT 


ORGAN 























viduals laid 


We Othe W ge 
S Eanal it 


BILLINGS & WHEELOOK, Gen't Agents, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 








You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class" xi Octave Pianos for thas $36 
Ww er—Itcosts less than 


cular, in which we Tefer to over rer OO Bankers, Nene 
i (some of whom you ~— a oe 
in 44 States Territories- ere you saw 


thi, 
U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Wanted, bly + § 5 ITED waa Pp 7% — 


land. Om aot 
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EUGENIA. 


BY FAUL H. HAYNE. 








Foun her little palms together, 
Close her tender eyes, 

She has left earth’s stormy weather 
For the calms of Paradise ; 

Fold her little palms together, 
Close her tender eyes. 


Gently touch her golden tresses, 
Kiss her pallid b®ow ; 

She may feel your fond caresses, 
Though the angels clasp her now. 

Gently touch her golden tresses, © 
Kiss her pallid brow. 


Softly, with a sacred sadness, 
Lay her body down; 
Yet, a sorrow touched by gladness, 
From her fair life April flown. 
Softly, with a sacred sadness, 
Lay her stainless body down. 


Smooth the sods that dimly cover 
Her sweet, sinless breast ; 

Soon the happy flowers that love her 
Will make bright her rest, — 

While yon Heaven that.bendeth over 
Whispers: ‘* She is blest !”” 





THE LATE REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 


BY WILLIAM M, TAYLOR, LL.D. 








By the death of the venerable ex-pastor of 
the King’s Weigh-house Chapel, London, 
English Nonconformity has been deprived 
of one of its brightest ornaments, and the 
pulpit of the British metropolis has lost one 
of its best-known and most eloquent repre- 
sentatives. For more than forty years Mr. 
Binney has stood in the front rank of En- 
glish preachers and divines; while his liv- 
ing interest in all political movements, and 
his able advocacy of every cause which had 
for its object the welfare of the people 
and the advancement of civil and religious 
liberty rendered him for long the most 
popular and most influential minister of 
his denomination. He was the Nestor of 
the English Congregational Union; the 
archbishop by character and ability, though 
not in‘name, of the British Nonconformists; 
and,by his removal one of the last links 
which connected the men of the present 
generation with the great and good men 
who initiated the missionary and benevo- 
lent enterprises whose rise and progress 
marked the first quarter of the present 
century has been broken. 

Mr. Binney was born in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in 1798; and had, therefore, 
reached the ripe age of 76. He belonged 
by birth to the humbler classes; and was 
in early life apprenticed to a bookseller, 
with whom he served the full term of 
seven years. While thus employed daily, 
he laid in his leisure hours the founda- 
tions of that greatness which he after- 
ward reached. In an address delivered 
five years ago to the young men of his 
church he gave some interesting reminis- 
cences of his efforts at self-culture in these 
years of struggle, and it may be service- 
able to some of our young readers to re- 
produce a few sentences here. 

“ You are young men engaged in business, 
but have to improve your minds as best 
you can in your leisure hours. Well, I was 
once in the same position. 1 was seven 
years in a bookseller’s concern, and during 
that time my hours were for two years from 
seven till eight, and for five years from 
seven till seven. Under great pressure, I 
have sometimes been engaged from six till 
ten. But, somehow, all that time—and 
especially from my fourteenth to my twen- 
tieth year—I found opportunities for much 
reading and a great deai of composition. I 
did not ‘shirk, however, my: Latin-and 
Greek; for I went for some time two eve- 
nings in the week to an old Presbyterian 
clergyman to learn the elements of the two 
languages, and could read Cicero’ and St. 
John; but my great work was English. I 
read many of the best authors, and I wrote 
largely both poetry and prose; and I 
did so with much painstaking. I labored to 
acquire @ good style of expression; ‘as well 
as merely to express my thonghts... Some of 
the plans I pursued were a little odd, and 
produced odd results. I read the whole of 

ohnson’s ‘ Rambler,’ put down all the new 
words I met with (and they were a good 
many), with their proper meanings; and 
then I wrote essays in imitation of Johnson, 
and used them up. I did the same with 
‘Phomson’s ‘ Seasons,” and wrote blank verse 
to use his words, and also to ‘acquire sdéme- 
of music and rbythm: And sol went 





on, sometimes writing long poems in heroic 
verse. I wrote essays on the immortality of 
the soul, sermons, a tragedy in three acts, 
and other things, very wonderful in their 
way, you may be sure. I think I can say I 
never fancied myself a poet or philosopher ; 
but I wrote on and on, to acquire the power 
to write with readiness, and I say to you, 
with a full conviction of the truth of what 
T say, that, having lived to gain some little 
reputation as a writer, I attribute all my 
success to what I did for myself, and to the 
habits I formed during these years to which 
T have thus referred.” 


When he left Newcastle, Mr. Binney 
entered Wymondley College, Herts, one of 
the colleges which were afterward united 
to form New College, London; and at the 
conclusion of his preparatory curriculum 
he was ordained in 1824 pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Newport, Isle of 
Wight. Here he wrought fora time side by 
side with Samuel Wilberforce, afterward 
Bishop of Oxford, and more recently of 
Winchester, then but a curate who had just 
taken orders. In their later lives they took 
very pronounced positions on different sides 
on ecclesiastical subjects; but three or four 
years ago they met ata banquet in Fish 
mongers’ Hall, and pleasantly referred to 
their early acquaintance, when they spoke 
together as young men on the platform of 
the Bible Society. 

In 1829, just when the country was 
‘agitated from one end to the other on the 
Catholic Emancipation question, Mr. Binney 
was Called to the pastorate of the King’s 
Weigh-house Chapel, London, to succeed 
the Rev. John Clayton. He stepped at once 
into the froft rank of preachers, and gath- 
ered around him large numbers of young 
men, many of whom, stimulated by his 
words and educated by his influence, have 
since become eminent both in the pulpit and 
in the House of Commons. His discourses 
were characterized by solid thoughtfulness 
and massive strength. There was little 
of the fanciful or poetic; still less, per- 
haps, of the pathetic; but, whatever else he 
was, he was always clear, logical, and 
scriptural. His eloquence was that which 
convinced the judgment and satisfied the 
intellect, rather than that which fills the im- 
agination or fires the heart. It was pre- 
éminently true of him that “he reasoned 
with men out of the Scriptures.’ His ser- 
mons were for the most part admirable 
specimens of what might be called biblical 
induction. Whatever might be the subject 
in hand, he gathered round it everything 
which the Word of God contained upon it, 
made every passage contribute its own in- 
stallment to the full elucidation of it, and then 
drew his conclusions from this marshaled 
array of quotations. They were, besides, 
intensely practical, for he brought the truths 
of inspiration to bear with peculiar power 
on the daily lives of his hearers. He was 
neither afraid nor ashamed to deal with 
common things, and his sermon on ‘buying 
and gelling” is, in its own way, as excellent 
as is, in its peculiar department, that other 
on “ salvation by fire and salvation in full. 
ness.” He was the slave of no special sys- 
tem of theology; and, though his views on 
most. points were those: of the Calvinistic 
system, be was large-hearted enough to re- 
joice in the efforts and success of bretbren 
who could not formulate their creed after 
his fashion. In the ‘‘Rivulet” controversy, 
which sprang out of the accusation of 
heresy made against Mr. Lynch for some of 
his hymns, Mr. Binney was one of the 
fifteen who stood by that gifted man, and 
said, in vindication of himself for so doing; 
‘“‘T interpreted the book by the man, and 
not the man by the book.” Still, with all 
his tolerance, his own ulterances were both 
positive and decided, and no one could hear 
him in the most casual discourse without 
knowing that he was distinctively evan- 


lical. 

Aside from his labors in the pulpit, Mr. 
Binney took a prominent and important 
part in the controversies which sprung up 
on the various points in dispute between 
Churehmen and Dissenters. An utterance of 
his at the laying of the foundation stone of 
the Independent Chapel, to the effect that 
the Church of England had destroyed more 
souls than it had saved, was greatly mis- 
understood. at the time, and was often 
quoted as an evidence of his extreme views 
on this subject. In reality, however, ‘the 
‘Church of England had no opponent who 
more teally admired the good points in her 
ritual or who was more strongly drawn’ to 





them on the esthetic side.of his nature than ' 


he was. This was made abundantly evident 
in his: ‘* Conscientious; Clerical’: Nodcon- 
formity;” and in the. correspondence with 
the. Bishop of Adelaide, Australia, which 
arose out of his visit to that:colony, im 1857. 
His “‘ Dissent. not Schism” is also:'an able 
vindication of the position which he held 
on this matter; while his little tractates on 
“The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood” 
and ‘‘Micah the Priestmaker” make it 
evident that-his nonconformity was the re- 
sult not merely of a conviction of the un- 
scripturalness of a state church per se, but 
also of the errors which he saw in the 
Church of England as presently existing. 
He had a great admiration for the Jearning 
and ability of many Churchmen, and was 
more ready than most of his brethren to 
give them credit for sincerity; but, while 
the formularies of the Church of England 
continued unchanged, he felt that he could 
not conscientiously give to it either his ad- 
hesion or support. 

As we have already said, Mr. Binney’s 
ministry was peculiarly attractive to young 
mnen, many of whom lived in the large 
warehouses of their employers within the 
limits of the City of London and hard by 
the Weigh-house Chapel in East Cheap. In 
course of time these young men either be- 
came themselves heads of houses in Lon- 
don or removed to other cities and to other 
lands, carrying with them the impulse they 
had received from him. Hence, when 
Young Men’s Christian Associations were 
formed over the country, he was every where 
in demand, and to the members of these 
societies he delivered many valuable lec- 
tures, which were afterward expanded into 
volumes. This was the history of his 
‘* Life of Favell Burton,” and his valuable 
book, ‘‘Is it Possible to Make the Best of 
both Worlds?” His discourses on such 
occasions were not constructed, like so 
many modern productions called lectures, 
on the principle of ‘‘ giggling and making 
giggle’; but he set himself in earnest to 
reason with his hearers, and had the endur- 
ing satisfaction of leaving impressions 
which were never afterward effaced. 

In yet another department Mr. Binney 
was honored to do a work the fruit where- 
of!remains. When he took charge of the 
Weigh-house Chapel the service of song 
was miserably neglected by the people, and 
very early in his pastorate he began to re- 
form that evil, with such success that very 
soon the chanting and hymn singing at his 
church became famous over the whole coun- 
try. He published a valuable discourse 
upon the subject, and, if we remember 
rightly, hada music book prepared for the 
use of the churches; thereby giving an 
impetus to the movement for psalmody re- 
vival, which. it retains, up till the present 
time. His mantle in this department has 
fallen on the shoulders of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Allon, of Islingtor,. whose 
church, for the taste, ability, and congrega- 
tional -character of its psalmody, is, per- 
haps, unsurpassed throughout Christendom. 

As an author Mr. Binney was volumin- 
ous, Besides these works which we have 
incidentally referred to, he published early 
in his ministry a volume of discourses on 
“The Practical Power of Faith,” founded 
on the eleventh chapter of the, Hebrews; 
and a few years ago he gave to the world a 
volume of sermons, which are pre-eminently 
worthy of the study of all ministers of the 
Gospel. A few months before our leaving 
Liverpool for this country, we had the privi- 
lege of hearing him preach, and of spending 
a few hours in social intercourse with him 
after his discourse. He was at that time 
suffering from lameness, caused by a fall 
from a mule, while traveling in Switzerland; 
and so he sat while he delivered bis sermon. 
It was an exposition of Titus ii, 11—14, and 
was characterized by all the clearness, full- 
ness, and force of his best days. The aub- 
ject grew upon him as he proceeded, and, 
though:he preached for an hour and fifteen 
minutes, he held the attention of his audi- 
ence so closely that.they did not realize 
how rapidly the time had gone, and imag- 
ined he had been brief. . 

In private he was agreeable and frate 
though he was occasionally abrupt and 
sometimes even testy. But any efferves- 
cence of petulance was only on, the surface. 
The great heart.of the men was sound, and 
so soon as he had relieved himself of his 








bile he was; ag‘ agreeable as before. He 
never cherished malice or allowed ‘‘the 
sun to go down upon his wrath,” and in his 
best moods there was a genial humor about 
him which was very delightful. Sometimes 
t would come out even in the pulpit, in 
such a way as must have sorely taxed the 
gravity of his hearers. We have been told, 
though we cannot vouch for the perfect 
accuracy of the story, that on one occasion, 
when he had been earnestly urged by some 
of his friends to give some attention to pas- 
toral visitation, he spent every day of a 
week in yoing from house to house among 
his people, and then on the Sabbath morn- 
ing, after the devotional part of the service 
was over, and when it was expected that he 
would give out his text and proceed with 
his sermon, he stood up and pronounced the 
benediction, prefacing the act by alleging 
that, as he had been in all their homes dur- 
ing the preceding days, he had no discourse 
to give them. At another time, on the 
morning of the Lord’s Day, after the usual 
devotions had been concluded, he said: 
“My friends, you will not come to a mis- 
sionary Meeting on a week day, so I have 
stolen a march upon you to-day, and we are 
going to have a missionary meeting now.” 
Then calling upon two foreign missionaries, 
who had been quietly seated in one of the 
pews, he brought them up to the pulpit and 
asked them to address the congregation. 
Meeting a distinguished brother minister in 
London, one day, whose health was giving 
way under the pressure of his labors, Mr. 
Binney’s sympathy took the form of this 
advice—not always a safe one, but in that 
instance peculiarly sagacious: “If you 
would do as I do, and have the moral cour- 
age sometimes to preach a poor sermon, 
you would stand it bravely.” 

For the last few years Mr. Binney had 
virtually retired from the Weigh-house 
pulpit; but up till the beginning of the illness 
which has ended in his death he was busy 
with his pen, and sometimes he occupied his 
old pulpit throne, where he wielded his 
scepter with almost all his former power. 
But now—“ abiit ad majores”—he has gone 
over to the majority, and in Heaven he has 
already resumed those hallowed friendships 
with beloved brethren which had only been 
interrupted for ‘a little while.” 


Houng and Old. 


LITTLE SUE ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


BY J. 8, LEA, 


ME and Dolly, 

Jack and Polly, 
Been to take a walk, 
Me and Polly 

Felt real jolly; 
Dolly couldn’t talk, 








Jack was baddest, 
He was maddest 
Boy I ever seed, 
’Cause Nurse Mary 
Wouldn’t carry 
His welocopede. 


We runned races 
: In nice places 
Going through the park, 
, Jack was naughty ; 
Mamma, ought he 
Made Poll’s doggie bark? 


A wee, wee girlie, 
Hair all curly— 

Such a pretty dress— 
*Lone was walkin’ ; 
Nurse was talkin’ 

To her beau, I guess. 


Puff jumped at her; 

How it scart her ! 

Down she fell, ’mos’ dead, 
*Cause Jack said, 8-s-take her! 
Thought ’twould break her 
Pitty little head. 


’Twan’t Puff, Mamma, 
*Cause Poll’s Gramma 
Said he’d never bite. 
He’s so cunning, 

He’s jes funning, 

He sought it was right. 


What's the reason 
* Boys is'teazin’ 
All the time to girls? 
Like Uncle Harry, ° 
Leball marry F aa 
Some nice girl, with curls, 
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GABE’S VALENTINE. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 








“OH! what was Love made for, 
If ’tis not the same 
Through joy and through torment, 
Through grief and through shame?” 


The voice was surely Gabe’s; but oh! 
what wondrous power had wrought such 
transformation of his wonted wailing tones? 
For truly the impassioned words of the 
sentimental song were wafted to Miss 
Jenny’s ears by tones that were as dulcet 
as the thrush’s hedgerow warbling. 

The young girl laid aside her sewing 
and went out upon the piazza to satisfy her- 
self, by actual vision, that the singer was 
indeed identical with the Gabe of other 
days, whose melancholy, long-drawn, 
nasal howlings she so often had occasion to 
rebuke, and which always suggested to her 
mind a Dervish undergoing torture. 

The housemaid had taken up the dining- 
room carpet and had spread it upon the 
sodden plat in the side yard. To Gabe.bad 
been assigned the duty of beating and 
sweeping it. When Miss Jenny looked out 
from the piazza, he was going through the 
motions of sweeping, after his own inimita- 
ble style. The exercise in no way inter- 
fered with his freedom of respiration, and 
heinflated his lungs and gave out each 
volume of sweet sound with a facility only 
equaled by the ability of vocalization dis- 
played: 

“T know not, I ask not 
If guilt’s in thy heart; 
I know that I love thee 
Whatever thou art.” 


The voice was a clear, sweet soprano; 
the tones distinct, pure, and silvery. Miss 
Jenny stood amazed. 


“ Through the furnace, unshrinking, 
Thy steps I'll pursue, 
And shield thee and save thee, 
Or perish there too.” 


The sudden infusion of the element of 
passionate tenderness in this stanza gave to 
Miss Jenny’s critical ear a perception of the 
rich timbre of the voice. 

‘¢ The little wretch,” .she murmured, un- 
der breath, thinking of his outrageous abuse 
of this wonderful organ, and determining 
at the same time to give him some instruc- 
tion in the art of vocalization. 

“ Gabe,” she called to the,melodious car- 
pet sweeper, lazily swaying his broom to 
and fro, ‘‘ where did you learn such ridicu- 
lous nonsense ?” 

“ *Nonsinse,” Miss Jenny?’ repeated 
Gabe, deprecatingly, and in whining, plain- 
tive tones, as though he had received a 
personal grievance. “Dus you call dat ar 
nonsinse? Why, dat ar—dat ar’s a—” 

**T didn’t ask you what it was. I asked 
you where you learned it,” said Miss Jenny 

**T hasn’t larned it yit,” quoth Gabe, eva. 
sively. ‘*I dusn’t know de whole ob it. 
But ’clar’, Miss Jinny, ef ye ’spises it so, I'll 
sing bout de Alabammy Belle.” And forth- 
with began in his usual melancholy howl: 

“Oh! Belle, don’t you tell, 
Don’t tell Massa dat I lubs you well.” 

Gabriel Blennerhasset!” cried Miss Jen- 
ny, in her most severe and withering tones. 
«* Be silent. Never again, while you live in 
this house, do you dare to yelp and howl 
like some wild beast in those abominable 
tones. Such a voice as you have, too. You 
deserve a whipping, and, if you don’t take 
care, you shall have it.” 

‘‘Miss Jinny,” whined Gabe, “ der ain’t 
no sa’sfyin’ ob white folks. Kase when ole 
Gabe was a leetle pickanniny an’ use fer 
ter sing dat ar fus-mose way, Marse Dick 
Blennerhasset he cuff he ’side de head an’ 
say dat ar ain’t no way fera boy nigger ter 
be a singin’—dat ar a gal’s way; an den ole 
Gabe hab ter nigh ’bout bust heself tryin’ 
fer sing in der maskerline fashion—de base, 
ye know.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jenny, grimly. ‘I 
should think, base! Well, please take care 
that I hear no more of your base singing.” 

“Miss Jinny,” began Gabe, in a wheed- 
ling voice and coming close to the piazza 
steps. ‘‘ Ef ye jes please ter do ole Gabe a 
tikelar favor one dese yere days, why he’ll 
jes turn roun’ an’ sing ye all'degal music ye 
wants ter "njoy, Kase dat ars: de mighty 
heap easiest.” 

‘* What favor do‘you want?” asked Miss 
Jenny. , 

“Oh, golly !” giggled Gabe. “i ’clar’, Miss 
Jinny, it’s sech abig tikelar favor, I dusn’t 
b’liebs ye’ll do it no ways.” 
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‘‘Now don’t be a clown, Gabe, nor an 
ape,” said Miss Jenny, frowning. 

“I ain’t no nape,” whined Gabe, ag- 
grieved again. ‘‘An’ I dusn’t go ter no 
suckus, ’n’I clar furgits how de clown do- 
Ye knows, Miss Jinny, dat eber sense ole 
Gabe jine conference‘he dun sabes up all 
he tin cintsis an’ fi’ cintsis an’ picayunes fer 
put in de counterrybushin’-box fer sind 
Tistaments ter de heafins wid. How ye 
tink he gwine ter git inside de suckus fer 
be studdyin’ ’bout clowns an’ sich?” 

*“*Are you meaning to tell me what you 
want, or are you not?” asked Miss Jenny, in 
a decided voice. 

“Oh, hole on! Yis, Miss Jiony, I is,” cried 
the boy. ‘‘Dis yer what itam. I wants ter 
sind a wollintioe, I dus’ an’ won't yer 
please ter fotch ole Gabe one dem puttiest 
wollintines out de sto’ winders?” 

““Oh! very likely,” replied the young 
lady. ‘‘ Anything else?” 

‘*@Oh, laws!” chuckled Gabe. “ How good 
ye is, Miss Jinny. ’se pow’ful feared ye 
wouldn’t do it, kase ye called it nonsinse; 
but ef ye jes will write down dat ar, dem 
ere hymn vusses ole Gabe was a singin’, 
oh! golly, Miss Jinny, I’'se be forebber an’ 
ebber mo’ bleeged ter ye.’”’ 

**You little goose,” said Miss Jenny, 
laughing. “I should think you were in 
love.” 

Gabe collapsed like a spent paper balloon 
and sunk down a shapeless heap upon the 
pavement. ‘*Oh! good gur-racious, Miss 
Jinny,” he said, rubbing his woolly head 
against the piazza step. “How you guess 
so sartin sho’? Dat jis zackly what de 
matter. Please, Missy, is you gwine ter 
gimme de woilintine?” 

**Go finish your carpet, silly,” laughed 
the younglady. ‘* Yes, you shall have your 
valentine. Ob, my!” And the amused young 
girl ran up-stairs, to report the interview to 
her mother; while Gabe made what haste 
he could, with his heels in the air and 
walking on his hands, back to his carpet 
and his broom. 

St. Valentine’s Day came, and with it a 
marvelous production of art in the shape of 
a huge sheet of lacey paper, wonderfully 
ornamented with loves and doves, and 
hearts and darts, and rosies and posies, en- 
closing a Cupid, looking out from the 
heart of a glowing yellow rose—Miss Jen- 
ny’s promised favor. Upon the blank page 
of the sheet, Miss Jenny, at Gabe’s earnest 
solicitation, wrote the familiar selection 
from Tom Moore’s “ Melodies” : 

“ Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken dear.” 

The document was enclosed in an enor. 
mous envelop, gorgeous with bewildering 
ornamentation, and the important. packet 
carefully sealed, and addressed in due form 
to Miss Rose Sarpy. 

Far too precious in Gabe’s eyes was this 
missive to be entrusted to the mail. He re- 
solved to deliver it with his own hands at 
the door of the Sarpy mansion. Never was 
more unfortunate resolve by luckless negro 
formed. But alas! who can foreknow the 
future? And whatever is destined must 
come to pass. 

When the friendly shades of early eve- 
ning overspread the city, Gabe, his precious 
missive held daintily between his thumb 
and finger, made all haste to the abode of 
his Dulcinea. 

Arrived at his destination, he was over- 
joyed to see the gate that led into the side 
yard standing open. He darted through it 
and hid behind some shrubbery, for the 
purpose of giving himself chance to decide 
how and where he should deposit the val- 
entine. He dared not face the servants at 
the kitchen-door while to ring the front- 
door bell, was not to be thoughtof. If he 
could only fling his love missive in at his 
charmer’s window. He knew just where 
her window was; for Rose had showed him 
it, with the light that the cook sometimes 
left burning for her init. He had seen it 
often on those blissful prayer-meeting nights, 
Hestole out from the screening shubbery 
and glanced up at the window. Oh! propi- 
tious fortune, it was wide open, and un- 
derneath it, near the wall of the house, stood 
a high step-ladder. Evidently some one 
had been cleaning windows and had left 
the work uncompleted. It was the work of 
& moment for Gabe to mount the ladder, 
and to lift his arm for the fling that was to 
send the wondrous missive flying on its 
errand of love. 





Alas! it was no work at all to dismount 
that wretchedly deceiving ladder; for no 
sooner had Gabe’s weight rested upon the 
topmost step than, the brace being broken, 
the two legs of the ladder spread them- 
selves apart, and Gabe was precipitated 
head foremost upon the paving-stones, 
while the unlucky valentine was plunged 
into a tub of suds, that stood, quite out of 
order, inconveniently near by. Gabe’shead 
was notso hard as the flagging, and he 
roared with the pain of the bump. Mr. 
Victor, the young heir of the house of 
Sarpy, lingering in the stables after giving 
his horse into the groom’s charge, heard the 
crash and the cries, and ran into the yard, 
just in time to collar poor Gabe, in the act of 
making his exit through the open gate. Mr. 
Victor, with the natural and impetuous dis- 
cernment of youth, perceived at a glance 
that he had in his grip a young burglar; 
and, in addition to bestowing upon him all 
sorts of opprobrious epithet, he jerked off 
the offender’s jacket and vest, and admin- 
istered to him a severe thrashing with the 
natty little riding whip he still retained in 
his hand, from his late excursion a cheval. 

In vain were poor Gabe’s protestations of 
innocence; in vain his piteous pleadings for 
mercy. Had he not been caught in the 
act of burglariously forcing an entrance into 
the Sarpy mansion, by means of a ladder at 
the window; and ought he not to bea 
thousand times thankful for Mr. Victor’s 
clemency in administering this punishment 
instead of delivering him over to the police? 
Mr. Victor thought so. So alse thought or 
professed to think Cuffee, the Sarpy coach- 
man, who, as his young master, after ex- 
hausting himself with Gabe’s castigation, 
turned the sore and smarting youth over to 
his tender merices, quite unnecessarily 
added his sign pedal to his master’s finished 
work, by cruelly kicking the shrieking un- 
fortanate, whom he recognized, and scorn- 
fully designated as ‘‘ one o’ dem dar trashy, 
no count, Aired-out Blennerhasset niggas.” 

In sorry plight Gabe reached his home 
and crawled into his bed. His bruised 
body afforded clinical practice for Mr. Will 
for weeks after St. Valentine’s Day; while 
to his bruised hopes and affections the en- 
tire family tried to minister with such heal- 
ing balm as the varied experience of each 
individual suggested as most likely to ben- 
efit. 

During these sorrowful weeks the fund 
for the ‘‘ counterrybushin’-box” grew amaz- 
ingly ; for the Captain, who could not re- 
frain his jokes at the expense of the luck- 
less wight, yet never failed to leave with 
him some solid comfort in the shape of a 
larger or smaller silver coin, as he said, 
“for the purchase of a new valentine, with 
which to try it again.” 

But it was all over with Gabe. 

“Oh! what was love made for?” 
never again trembledin dulcet tones upon 
his lips. When soundness of body was 
again his, Gabriel Blennerhasset was in one 
sense, at least, an emancipated slave. 

“The last link was broken” that bound 
him to the Yellow Rose of Sarpy. He ab- 
jured the Asbury meetings, and returned to 
his allegiance with Wesley Chapel brethren. 
And when it chanced, as sometimes chance 
it did, that an artless, inexperienced, and 
confiding young brother whispered to Gabe 
some pleasant secret in which the young 
brother’s or, indeed, any brother’s “jularkey” 
hada mention, Gabe instantly turned away 
with the cold and repellant remark that he 
“hadn’t no use fer no sich.” 

A change had come o’er the spirit of his 
dreams, and o’er the manner of his actions 
as well. And so mightily did this change 
work in them both for good that Miss 
Jennie, who was quite won by the poor 
lad’s docility and sedateness, was often 
heard to declare that nothing had ever 
proved such a means of grace to that boy 
as had that fateful document—so filled with 
highest anticipations and so productive of 
woefullest disappointing realization—Gabe’s 
Valentine. 





Tue Portland Advertiser says a youn 
and popular unmarried pastor of a churc 
not a thousand miles from that city recently 
received a ‘‘call” to another, and when it 
became known that he had decided to ac- 
cept. it, one of his flock, a middle-aged un- 
married lady, exclaimed: ‘‘ I am glad of it, 
for we shall probably have a married man, 
whom I can love just as much as I please.” 





NOTHING BUT CALICO, 
BY OLIVE THORNE, - 





“Noruine but a common calico. said 
Molly, scornfully, looking at a pretty print 
on the table. ‘‘I think Mother might have 
got me a muslin, at least.” And she threw 
herself into the rocking-chair, in a very dis- 
contented way. , 

Ina minute the calico began to rustle 
about, and a droll little smothered sort of a 
voice broke out: 

“Dearme! I'm not such an insignifi- 
cant thing as you think. I have a wonder- 
fulhistory. I’ve seen thousands of mar- 
vels, and suffered a hundred times as much 
as you ever dreamed of; and now, in my 
mature age, when I’m as perfect as I can be 
made, I don’t relish being sneered at by an 
ignorant human being, whom I came to 
serve.” 

“You must excuse me,” Molly began, 
surprised. “I didn’t know —” 

“No, of course, you didn’t know,” in- 
terrupted the voice; “and that’s what’s the 
trouble. It is because you small human 
beings know so little that you think you 
know so much, and look with scorn on a 
piece of calico. I can remember away 
back whenI was shut up tight in a soft 
green cradle. I was a baby then, and I 
rocked all day in my mother’s arms and 
never dreamed what was to come in my 
life. By and byI grew too big for my 
cradle; so I burst it open and sprang out to 
see the world. It was beautiful, I tell 
you. The world was full of lovely green 
mothers, holding their pretty round cradles 
up for the breezes to rock; and many of the 
babies’ heads burst out of the cradles, and 
the mothers’ arms were full of pure white, 
fluffy cotton-bolls, as they called us. The 
sun was beautiful, and oh! so warm; and 
the tall green trees nodded and beckoned to 
us, and the fragrant winds played with us, 
and I was so happy. 

“But that time was short. Childhood 
always is,” the Calico added, with a little 
sigh. “Iwas snatched from my home by 
a big black man—the first human being I 
ever saw. I’ve seen enough since, I tell you- 
I'd be willing never to see another; for 
hardly one has ever come near me but to 
hurt me some way. And I feel sure that 
even you, gentle as you look, will do some- 
thing unpleasant to me before long.” 

Molly looked a little guilty; for she 
thought of the scissors that would cut the 
Calico and the needle that would sew it. 

‘““You needn’t feel sorry, though,” the 
strange little yoice went on, ‘‘ for it really 
don’t hurt me, you know. It only annoys 
mea little. I don’t know as I care, after all; 
because that beautiful sunshine might 
not have lasted, and my mother had 
begun to turn black and show signs of age 
before [ left her. And, besides, I anticipate 
seeing a good deal of society when I go 
about with you. 

‘* Well, that black giant snatched me out 
of my cradle and stuffed me into a bag, 
where I found lots of my friends and neigh- 
bors. Dear! dear! I can’t remember all 
the things that happened to me so long ago. 
I know I went through rough machines, 
was pulled to pieces by sharp wires, and 
pounded and washed and whirled and 
twisted and tossed about till I hardly knew 
anything. But I came out of that noisy 
place a beautiful piece of white cotton cloth. 
Then I had a chance torest a little and look 
about in the world, till I was carried, with 
dozens of other pieces of cotton, toa calico 
factory. By this time, you know, I was 
older, and had learned to observe things; 
and sol remember pretty well what hap- 
pened to me there. But perhaps you don’t 
care to hear. Maybe you think I talk too 
much.” 

‘Indeed, I don’t,” said Molly, eagerly. 
‘*T want to know everything about it. I 
like it better than fairy stories.” 

‘*Fairy stories, fudge!” said the Calico, 
indignantly. ‘‘I should think so, What 
are fairy stories to the wonders I have seen? 
And every word’s true. That's the best of 
it.” 

‘Well, I don’t care yery much. for fairy 
stories,” said Molly, hesitating, ‘ Do please 


go on.” 
“Well, what makes you interrupt me, 
then ?” said the little voice. ‘I’m not used 


to being interrupted. As I said, then, I 
went to the calico factory; and, though I 
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had seen lots and lots of machines and “No,” said Molly. 


thought I knew all about those iron and 
steel monsters, here I saw some entirely 
new kinds. I can’t tell you, such a child as 
you are, how these wonderful servants of 
men worked. There were thousands of 
wheels and bands and teeth and rollers; 
but I can tell you what they did to me.” 

‘The first thing that happened to me was 
to run through fire. Fact, though it 
sounds odd; don’t it? You see, when I 
came from the cotton factory, I had a sort 
of a fuzzy look from the little ends of cot- 
ton left all over me, as you know all cotton 
cloth has. Now, if you look at me, you'll 
see that I’m as smooth as I can be, and the 
fire did it. I was put on a roller and drawn 
through a row of gas-burners, right through 
the middle of the blaze. Not so quickly 
that I did not take fire, and the fuzz was 
singed off as nicely as you can think. Close 
by the gas-burners was fixed a brush, which 
took off the cinders, and I came out clean 
and smooth. 

“After running through several rollers, 
that gave me a beautiful, smooth surface, I 
went to the printing machine. This is a 
wonderful thing, and, of course, I can’t de- 
scribe it, for I went through so fast I 
did not notice it much. I was sewed on to 
several other pieces of cloth, so that we 
made a monstrous long piece, and we were 
rolled on a big roller and started through. 
I know just how I went, and Ill tell you, 
though youmust knowI didn’t go of my- 
self. Iwasjust pulled and hauled, and I 
couldn’t stop if I had split my whole length. 

“ Well, the roll whirled around ever so 
long before it came to my turn; and glad I 
was to get into the light, Itell you. First I 
ran over a small roller, then over an iron 
bar, and then against the scrimping-bar, 
which is nothing but a bar of iron with 
grooves cut slanting each way from the 
middle; and its use is to streich the cloth 
out perfectly smooth and get out all creases. 
Then I went over a brush, to take off dust. 
And at last I came to a big cylinder. I sup- 
pose you know what a cylinder is?” 

Molly shook her head. 

“Well, if you’d run over as many as I 
had, you'd know wellenough. Itisa round 
thing, like a piece of stovepipe, any size 
you choose. This one was pretty big. I 
started around this cylinder, which was 
covered with blanket and was nice and soft. 
The first thing I knew, Iran under a small 
roller, which pressed me tight against 
the cylinder and stamped on me those 
beautiful clusters of red berries. Assoon as 
I left that roller, another caught me and 
stamped my green leaves. The third roller 
stamped the fine brown stems all over, a 
fourth roller gave me the lovely dark ferns 
a fifth pressed the delicate gray stripe, and 
the sixth the darker shading of the stripe, 
So whenI came away from that cylinder 
I was printed in six colors, just as I am 
now.” 

Molly got up and came nearer to examine 
the pattern and colors of the print. 

“Before I tell you where I went next I 
want to tell you about those printing rollers. 
Every one had cut on its surface just the 
figure it was to print—the first one nothing 
but berries, for instance. It was turned 
all the time by the machinery; and as it 
turned it pressed against anotber roller. 
That second roller was covered, with some 
kind of cloth, and as it turned it ran 
through a trough filled with red dye. Now 
you see the last roller—the color roller— 
runs through the dye, and, of course, some 
sticks to it; then, as it turns and comes 
against the printing roller, the color comes 
off into the pattern which is cut there and 
then, when that pattern comes against the 
white cotton, it prints the figures onto that. 
Do you see?” 

“Yes,” said Molly. 

‘*Jn the same way the second roller had 
leaves cut on it, and its color roller ran 
through green dye. So you see how all 
these colors goton in a minute. In fact, it 
only took one minute for the whole piece, 
thirty yards long, to go through the machine 
and come out all printed. Dear me! Those 
were hurrying times! How I did fly over 
the rollers, and glad I was to pass on over 
more hot cylinders, tbrough a slit in the wall, 
to the drying-room—though it was hot there, 
_I tell you—and at last toa machine which 
laid me backward and forward into a loose 

pile. Do you know how I got my name?” 





“From Calicut, in India, which has al- 
ways been celebrated for calico printing, 
though they never had a printing machine. 
They draw figures with pencils, and put the 
calico through long processes of drawing 
and drying and bleaching and washing—a 
much slower and more expensive operation. 
T’ve heard that they made cotton cloth and 
printed it hundreds of years before America 
was heard of. I know a great deal about 
the history of my kind, because I have 
always listened, and remembered what I 
heard, and I could tell you about the way of 
printing from wooden blocks; butI will 
only till you a legend about the way calico 
printing by blocks was begun. I don’t 
know as it is true, you known ; but perhaps it 
is. It is said that a farmer who had a busy 
mind conceived the idea of stamping figures 
on white cloth. He cut a parsley leaf on 
a block of wood, dipped it in dye, and 
stamped it all over some cloth. His wife 
ironed it out, and it was so pretty that the 
first person who saw it bought it. He printed 
another, and that sold as quickly as the 
first. He made more blocks and hired help; 
but the faster he made them the faster they 
sold, and, of course, he made his fortune. 

“Now I’ve told you all I remember; but 
there’s a mystery whispered about among 
us that I don’t really know much about, 
though I suppose I shall some day. It is 
said that when we are worn out, torn up, 
and used as rags—which must be very un- 
pleasant, by the way—that we are gathered 
up here and there, cleaned and made per- 
fectiy pure, and by a new set of machinery 
made into a beautiful, clean, white stuff, 
much nicer than calico and put to higher 
uses.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Molly—* paper; and 
they make books of it, and put lovely pic- 
tures on.” 

‘And what becomes of us after that?” 
asked the little voice. 

“T don’t know,” said Molly, thoughtfully 

‘Well, there’s always a mystery ahead,” 
said Calico, ‘‘and I’m in a hurry to know; 
so you can bring on your scissors and cut 
meup. I want to begoingon. I never kept 
still very long. I’m not lazy.” 


AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


The few composition 
which have won the confi 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
™)\ extraordinary virtues. Per- 
* haps no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation or main- 
tained it so long as Ayer’s 
Cuerry PrcroraL. It has 
been known to the public 
about forty years, by a long- 
continued series te marvelous cures, that have won for it 
a confidence in its virtues never equaled by any other 
medicine. It still makes the most effectual cures of 
Coughs, Colds, Consumption. that can be made by med- 
ical skill, Indeed, the CHerry PecTorat has really robbed 
these dangerous diseases of their terrors to a great extent, 
and given a feeling ofimmunity from their fatal effects 
that is well-founded, if the remedy be taken in season, 
Every family should have it in their closet, for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely protection, The 
prudent should not neglect it and the wise willnot. Keep 
it by you for the protection it affords by its timely use in 
sudden attacks. 
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Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 





No Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 
HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEINGC. 
Price One Dollar 
§ GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE.” 
41 Dey Street, New York. 
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DR. FLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS. 


Composed of choice Roots, Herbs, and Barks, 80 
prepared as to retain all their medicinal qualities, and 
are very efficient in all complaints arising from an im- 
pure state of blood or deranged condition of the 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys. 

The aged find in the Quaker Bitters a gentle, sooth- 

i » 80 desirable in their declining years. 

No one can remain long unwell (unless afflicted 
with an incurable disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by DR. H. S. FLINT & CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


SMITH’S 


INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR 


transforms the “* Train’’ into the “straight front” 
Walking Dress as quick as you could drop your hand, 
or change back to a “ Train” just as quickly. 


As Fashion demands 
the “Demi-Train,” this 
Skirt Elevator is 
certainly invaluable. It 
saves the Skirt. Does away 
with the extra expense and 
weight of Skirt-facing ‘‘Pro- 
tectors,” filthy and drabbled 
Skirts, Underclothes, &c., 
The “ ELEVATOR» 
can be changed from one 
dress to another in less than 
two minutes, 

The Economy of this 
novel invention must be 
apparent to every one— 
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with it for twenty t timesi ts cost. 
Full instructions with each “ Elev: 


Price '75 Cents each. Send 2 Stamps for postage. 

For sale everywhere. 

Lady Agents Wanted. Send Stamp for terms. 
Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


N oO T E i 914 Broadway, 


New York City. 
The above “INSTANT SKIRT ELEVATOR” will 


be UM to those who send $1.25 as 
ONE TED PA SUBSCRIPTION to SMITH’S 


I NEW YORK CITY Ladies acknowledge. 
of Stories, Criticisms, Poetry, Fun, Fact, and Fashions. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERIOAN COFFEE POT. 


P.-O. Box 5055. 








THE CHAMPION OF THE WORLD! 
Never boils over; makes its we os water does = 
own ha seunth a0 s coffee as clear 
retains all its ‘aromatic and —<1 
Goes pro fee made in five minutes. 
The only pi wl steam cofiee maker ever invent- 
ed, sim ot in construction, perfect in operation, mar- 
velousin nomy, never fails with good materials to 


make bak, mt deltelous co 
Family 8, #2. 3 quarts, $2.25; 2 quar 
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Coffee and Tea 2 ving plain or sper ope fur- 
saloons to order. 
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pEw WITT ¢.. BaewN & co. 
OFFICE AND SALE S, ROADWAY, 
opposite the Grand Gontral et Now York City. 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 
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Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
AIN in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. ‘The patient 
complains of weariness and debility; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the tl 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pits, 1n Cases 
or Acug anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PittspurGH, PA. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishit S 
give them a trial, we will forw ard per mail, post-paid, 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills - 
twelve three-cent postage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 











your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, and 
viGorous Men and Women, give them a few doses of 
M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
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is the remedy in the world for the follow- 
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t2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial] Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 
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nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

53" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&2~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT “annot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
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SIMMONS AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


THE nomination of Simmons as collector 
of the port of Boston and Charlestown, and 
his confirmation by the Senate, against the 
protest of those who represented the senti- 
ments of the great body of Boston mer- 
chants, added to several other notable in- 
stances in which the Civil Service Rules 
have been utterly disregarded, very nat- 
urally lead the people to inquire whether 
the whole system is to be given up and the 
reform proved to be a failure and mere 
sham. Its enemies have thus characterized 
it from the outset. Are they to be true 
prophets? This is the question raised by 
the Simmons case. Massachusetts is ask- 
ing the question ; and Republicans through- 
out the country are asking it. 

According to the sixth rule of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform adopted April 16th, 1872, and 
still unchanged, the vacancy occasioned at 
the port of Boston and Charlestown by the 
resignation of Collector Russell should have 
been filled by the promotion of a subordinate 
in the service at that port, provided one 
competent could be found. Deputy-Col- 
lector Fiske, whose competency and char- 
acter are beyond all question—and who, 
moreover, would have been acceptable to 
the merchants and business men of Boston— 
ought, according to this rule, to have re- 
ceived the appointment. He is not, how. 
ever, the man whom General Butler wanted 
to help General Butler engineer the system 
of Butlerism in Massachusetts; while Sim- 
mons, a political trickster and caucus man- 
ager, an able protegé and disciple of General 
Butler, was just the man for this kind of 
service. General Butler has won the day 
against all his opponents at the expense of 
the Civil Service rules. His opposition to 
these rules is notorious; and deeply do we 
regret that he should have been successful 
in inducing the’ President to disregard 
them. 

We say at once that if the rules arc to be 











applied only to boys and inferior clerks 
and utterly ignored in respect to the higher 
and more important appointments coveted 
by the great politicians, then let them be 
thrown overboard. Such was not the 
understanding of the people at the last 
presidential election. The Republican 
party, in convention at Philadelphia, cog- 
nizaut of the rules for reforming the civil 
service which the President had adopted, 
and believing in his public pledges, placed 
itself on record as in favor of such a reform 
by law as would “abolish the evils of 
patronage and make honesty, efficiency, and 
fidelity the essential qualifications for pub- 
lic positions.” This was one of the planks 
in the platform of the party ; and for this 
reason, among others, the people renewed 
its lease of power, retlecting President 
Grant and re#lecting a Republican Congress: 
We have no doubt of the President’s 
honesty in inaugurating this reform, or of 
his earnest wish to carry it forward to 
complete success; yet he has had no sup- 
port from Congress—none whatever. And 
not only so, he has been confronted by a 
strong and persistent opposition to the 
whole plan, and by no one more openly 
than by General Butler himself. The 
position of the President, thus unsup- 
ported and positively opposed, has 
been an exceedingly difficult one; and 
while we by no means apologize for 
his mistakes, of which his action in this 
Simmons’s case is @ very conspicuous exam- 
ple, we denounce the delinquency of Con- 
gress as a gross treachery to the confidence 
reposed in it by the people. It has done 
nothing to strengthen or help the President, 
It has not voted a dollar since the first ap- 
propriation to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the reform. It has shown itself 
more than willing that the whole plan 
should prove itself the mere humbug which 
its enemies have declared it to be. The Re- 
publican party is disgraced and its future 
seriously shaded by this want of good faith 
on the part of those whom it has placed in 
power. If ever ruined, as it may be, and as 
it certainly will deserve to be if it ceases to 
be the party of truth and honesty, its down- 
fall will be due to the evil counsels of bad 


leaders. 
eR 


THE COMING COUNCIL. 


Dunxtine the present month an ecclesias- 
tical council will meet in Brooklyn, called 
by the Church of the Pilgrim# and the 
Clinton-avenue Congregational Church, to 
advise them as to the action which should be 
taken in reference to what seems to those 
churches a lapse from Congregational prin- 
ciples on the part of Plymouth church. This 
is not a mutual council, such as was first 
proposed by these churches ; nor yet is it 
an ev parte council, to consider charges made 
against a church which refuses to unite in 
the call. It is an ordinary council, called to 
give advice, and which may be preliminary 
to further action. 

The two churches seem to have been dis- 
couraged in their attempt to secure a mutual 
council. Plymouth Church showed itself 
exceedingly adroit in avoiding an absolute 
refusal and in discovering the flaws in the 
action of its neighbors. Before proceeding 
to other methods, the two pastors were met 
with the suggestion, emanating from a 
friend of Mr. Beecher, that they meet to- 
gether and g@ttempt to agree. The corre- 
spondence which followed between the 
pastors was as fruitless as that between the 
churches in discovering any common 
ground on which they could stand, or any 
questions in which they could unite to ask 
the advice of other churches. Meanwhile, 
a fire in the rear, in the shape of an opposi- 
tion raised in Dr. Budington’s own church, 
proved an utter failure, and left both pastors 
handsomely sustained by their churches. 

The points submitted to the council are: 
1. Whether absenting one’s self from a 
church’s services and communion can of 
itself terminate churchmembership. 2. 
Whether a member can be properly dropped 
without reflection upon himif the charges 
of misconduct made against him have ref- 
erence to a period during which he has vol- 
untarily absented himself from church ordi- 
nances. 8. Whether it be in accordance 
with Christ’s rule, in Matt. xviii, to release 
without examination or censure a member 
accused of bringing gross charges against 
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his pastor. 4. Whether the action of Ply- 
mouth Church in the case of Mr. Tilton 
was in accordance with Congregational 
order. 5. What is the duty of other 
churches in reference to fellowship with 
Plymouth Church? 6. What action ought 
other churches to take to relieve themselves 
from responsibility for Plymouth Church, 
since that church has voted itself irrespon- 
sible? 7. Whether the two churches have 
conducted their case in substantial accord- 
ance with Congregationalism. 

The object which Drs. Storrs and Buding- 
ton seem to have in view is simply this: To 
settle, by the highest denominational author- 
ity, whether in the Congregational churches 
there is any way to defend the honor and 
purity of the pulpit. The question whether 
& man who is willing to leave the church, 
and does not wish to use his connection 
therewith to shield his iniquity, shall be 
allowed to drop his connection is of no 
great importance compared with the ques- 
tion whether the safeguards which protect 
the reputation of the pulpit shall be evaded, 
Drs. Storrs and Budington wish to have 
nothing to do with a Congregationalism 
which can not or will not protect its pas- 
tors if slanderously attacked to the injury 
of the denomination and of Christianity. 

We feel constrained to add that, however 
much difference there may be in reference to 
the wisdom of the course taken by these two 
pastors—and we have previously criticised 
it in some minor points—their honesty of 
purpose and their courage in doing what is 
to them a most painful duty, deserve hearty 
respect. To suppose that such men are ac- 
tuated by mean or unworthy motives is to 
give the lie to their long life and noble char- 
acter. They may misapprehend Congrega- 
tionalism and exaggerate the importance of 
the principle for which they contend; but 
they deserve the credit of a single purpose 
to preserve the purity and honor of the 
church; and we trust that when the Council 
shall convene Plymouth Church will frankly 
give any aid or explanation that will help 
to a wise settlement of the questions in- 
volved. The Council is likely to be of so 
much importance that we expect to give, 
so far as possible, a verbatim account of 
its proceedings. 

pe sets Nn ee 
A CHAPTER OF STATISTICAL 
HORRORS. 


Tue Hvening Post, of this city, recently 
published the communication of a corre- 
spondent, giving the statistics of the liquor 
traffic and consumption in this country 
during 1870, as taken from official records. 
The exhibit, accompanied by some calcula- 
tions based upon it, presents a frightful 
chapter of statistical horrors. The aggre- 
gate of imported and domestic distilled and 
spirituous liquors, brewed and fermented 
liquors, and imported and domestic wines, 
for that year, amounted in valuation to the 
enormous sum of $1,483,491,865. To this 
$90,000,000 must be added for the cost of 
litigations, crimes, and imprisonments, etc., 
caused mainly by the use of intoxicating 
liquors—swelling the expenditure to $1,573, - 
491,865 for asingle year. The liquor saloons 
in the United States were 140,000, each 
having by estimate forty daily customers, 
making in all 5,600,000 dram-drinkers, 
spending for this purpose during the year 
$1,575,000,000. 

The quantity of liquors of all kinds drank 
was sufficient to fill a canal four feet deep, 
fourteen feet wide, and eighty miles in 
length. The drinkers, if standing in a pro- 
cession, five abreast, would make an army 
one hundred miles long. The destruction 
of life by the use of intoxicating liquors 
was at the rate of five hundred and fifty 
persons per day. The places where liquors 
were sold, if arranged in rows, in direct 
lines, would make a street one hundred 
miles in length. The total number of per- 
sons engaged in the liquor business was 
560,000, of whom 56,663 were employed 
in manufacturing and selling 5,685,633 
barrels of beer. This number exceeds by 
more than 400,000 the whole number of all 
the persons in the United States devoted to 
preaching the Gospel and school-teaching. 
The effects we have in 100,000 drunkards 
imprisoned annually for crime, 150,000 more 
consigned to a drunkard’s grave, and 200,000 
helpless children reduced to beggary and 
want. 











The amount spent for intoxicating 
liquors in the single State of New York in 
1870 was $246,617,520 ; that in Pennsyl- 
vania was $152,663,495 ; that in Ohio was 
$151,734,875; and that in Illinois was $119,- 
933,945. These four states were the banner 
states in the liquor traffic and consumption. 

New York City was also the banner city 
of the country. Its seven thousand licensed 
saloons, if placed in rows in direct lines, 
would have made a street thirteen miles 
long. The expenditure for liquors during 
the year was $60,000,000, giving employ- 
ment 'to 35,000 persons; while its churches, 
chapels, and public and private schools cost 
but $4,500,000. The consumption of beer 
per day was 40,000 kegs. The persons ar- 
rested for intoxication were 65,000. The 
capital invested in the liquor business of all 
kinds amounted to $140,000,000, of which 
$60,000,000 were invested in the business of 
manufacture. 

These figures may be only proximately 
accurate; yet they are sufficiently so to make 
a table of the most horrible statistics. 
While the total expense in the United States 
during 1870 for flour and meal, cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, clothing, woolen 
goods, newspapers, and job printing was 
$905,000,000, the single item of liquor 
consumption cost $1,575,000,000, paid by 
5,600,000 drinkers. Can there be any doubt 
whether the liquor business is a public 
nuisance, acting as the most deadly enemy 
of human society, that ought to be abated 
by the strong arm of law? The way to 
regulate this nuisance is not to license it on 
the theory of restraining it, but to probibit 
it altogether under severe penalties. Far 
the most expensive and destructive evil of 
the whole land is liquor drinking, and 
nothing can be clearer than that law should 
strike at the sources of this stupendous evil. 

We are glad to observe that, in response 
to numerous petitions, there is a movement 
in Congress to authorize the President to 
appoint a commission of five persons, 
charged with the duty of investigating the 
alcoholic liquor traffic of this country, and 
making a report to Congress on the subject, 
setting forth “ its economic, criminal, moral, 
and scientific aspects, in connection with 
pauperism, crime, social vice, the public 
health, and general welfare of the people”; 
and also ‘‘the practical results of license 
and restrictive legislation for the prevention 
of intemperance in the several states.” 
Such a commission, consisting of the proper 
persons to make the investigation, could in 
a year’s time gather a vast array of facts, 
that would be of immense service in instruct- 
ing and awakening the people. Though 
Congress has no power directly to legislate 
on the subject in the several states; yet, 
under its taxing power and its power to 
regulate foreign commerce, it may and 
should impose the heaviest burdens upon 
the liquor traffic. The producers, traders, 
and consumers ought to be so heavily taxed 
by the General Government as to furnish a 
practical discouragement to the whole 
business. Congress taxed the circulation 
of the notes of state banks into non- 
existence; and were it to tax the liquor 
traffic into non-existence the country would 
be richer by thousands of millions. 

A 


PATTON VS. SWING. 


Tue dispute among the Presbyterian 
brethren of Chicago waxes hotter; and 
there is a fair prospect that it will have im- 
portant results. The attack of The Inierior 
upon Dr. McKaig and Professor Swing has 
precipitated a conflict in which the whole 
Presbytery of Chicago are taking an active 
part and the reverberations of the battle are 
heard as far away as Pittsburgh, and even 
Philadelphia. 

The last movement was an attempt, on 
Monday of last week, in the Chicago Pres- 
byterian ministers’ meeting, to pass a resolu- 
tion censuring The Interior for its attack 
upon Professor Swing. The resolution was 
laid over, on account of the absence of Pro- 
fessor Patton; but nearly all the ministers 
who spoke were in favor of its passage 
The ground taken seems to have been that, 
if Professor Patton had any doubts of the 
orthodoxy of Professor Swing, he ought to 
have brought the matter before the Presby- 
tery instead of attacking him in The Interior. 
What the do‘nestle regulations of the Pres. 
byterian household may have required, we 
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will not attempt to say; but we are unablo 
to. understand why sermons which are 
printed in the newspapers are not proper 
subjects of journalistic criticism. Profess- 
or Patton owes a duty to the members of 
his Presbytery, but he owes a duty to the 
public also; and, if in his judgment, doc- 
trines which are publicly taught are untrue 
and injurious, he ought to say so, no matter 
though they may be taught by one of his 
ministerial brethren. He may be mistaken 
in regarding these doctrines as untrue and 
injurious; and, if he is, Professor Swing 
and the Presbytery may fairly protest 
against his judgments. But they cannot, it 
seems to us, impugn his right to judge. 

It is a curious fact that Dr. McKaig, 
against whom the gravest charges were 
made by The Interior, seems to have dropped 
out of sight, and Professor Swing is now 
the sole object of controversy. Thisis partly 
because Dr. McKaig is not a member of the 
Chicago Presbytery, and so not directly 
amenable to the authorities in that neigh- 
borhood ; and partly because he is a much 
less prominent personage in Chicago than 
Professor Swing. But probably it is largely 
because there is a feeling among the minis- 
ters that the Interior has served him right; 
that when he is called ‘‘a Presbyterian infi- 
del,” the truth is not greatly overstated ; 
that a man who adopts, as he seems to do, 
the standards of materialism by which to 
judge the Bible, and who appears to have 
abandoned the chief strongholds of supernat- 
uralism, is plainly not a man who belongs 
in any Evangelical church. 

With Professor Swing the case is very 

different. He is not in any sense a material- 
ist; he is a thoroughgoing idealist. He is 
a hearty believer in supernatural and spirit- 
ual religion as against the dogmas of phys- 
ical scientists; and he probably accepts 
without questioning the historical facts of 
the Bible. What he is disposed to quarrel 
with is, not the Gospel history, but certain 
deductions of medisval logic which have 
been engrafted upon it. Professor Patton 
thinks that he does not believe in the doc- 
trines of the Trinity. The fact probably is 
that he believes all that the Biblesays about 
it; but that he does not believe certain 
scholastic statements of the doctrine which 
Professor Patton thinks are essential to or- 
thodoxy. Upon the doctrine of the atone- 
ment The Interior also pronounces him un- 
sound. But, no doubt, be believes that men 
are saved by the death of Christ—only he 
explains the mode of salvation through the 
death of Christ in a different way from the 
editor of Zhe Interior. That journal inti- 
mates that he probably holds some such 
theory as that of Dr. Bushnell. 

Now the question is, whether a man who 
holds firmly to the historical facts of the 
Gospel, to the need of salvation and the 
supply of that need through the sacrifice of 
Christ; and who with all earnestness ex- 
horts men to believe in Christ that they may 
be saved—whether such a man, because he 
gives to the work of salvation a philosoph- 
ical explanation somewhat different from 
that taught in the Presbyterian standards 
shall be excluded from the Presbyterian 
pulpit. Professor Patton is very clear in 
his own mind upon this question. He isan 
honest, clear-headed man, who holds in 
their entirety the dogmatic formulas of the 
Presbyterian confession ; and he insists that 
those who do not accept them have no 
right within the church. Butthere are many 
persons who, like The Hoangelist last week 
in aneditorial, accept the Presbyterian con- 
fession because they regard it as substantial- 
ly accordant with the Scriptures, but who do 
not pretend to endorse every word in it, 
who even hold themselves at liberty to dis- 
card some of its explanations of the Word of 
God. Prosessor Swing is one of these. His 
difference with the dogmatic formulas of his 
church is probably rather more marked than 
that of most New School men; but he holds, 
nevertheless, as we suppose, to the cardinal 
truths of the Gospel. In his person the issue 
is very fairly presented whether the old truth 
may be put into forms of doctrinal statement 
a little more flexible; whether any footing 
shall be allowed within the Presbyterian 
Church to such preachers of Christ as Bush- 
nell and Robertson and Thomas T. Lynch 
and McLeod Campbell. ‘ 

We are glad that. the issue has been made 
up, and we hope that The Interier will push 
it toa decision. That Professor Swing will 
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be suppressed, we do not believe. He isa 
man of raré pulpit power, one of the best 
loved ministers in Chicago; and the people 
who hear him Sunday after Sunday know 
that the Gospel which he preaches is not 
another Gospel, though the phrases in which 
it is clothed may be somewhat new. He 
has the confidence not only of his own 
church, but of most of his ministerial 
brethren in Chicago; and such brutal 
assaults upon him as that of Dr. Junkin, 
who, in the last Presbyterian, compares him 
with Josh Billings and other clowns, only 
strengthen him in the regards of the people 
who know him best. 


Editorial Hotes. 


THERE was a strong temptation to say some 
severe things about the late Episcopal Conven- 
tion in Wisconsin. It was hard to refrain from 
drawing a picture of the scene enacted there. 
The disorder and confusion; the hooting and 
jeering; the speeches made from the tops of 
tables, by wildly gesticulating orators, whose 
words were drowned in a bedlam of dissent; 
the passionate accusations of falsehood and 
treachery hurled back and forth continually, 
and all about the Real Presence! It was hard 
not to say that, if there was any place within the 
Diocese of Wisconsin where the Real Presence 
at this time was not, it was probably the church 
in which this convention was held. But really 
the mortification of Churchmen, High and Low, 
over this disgraceful scene is so deep and 
withal so frankly expressed that we have no 
heart to add anything to what they themselves 
have said. The following paragraph from The 
Standard of the Cross, Bishop Bedell’s paper, 
pretty nearly covers the ground: 

“The convention. which failed to elect a 
bishop in Wisconsin has not been edifying 
either to itself, the diocese, the Church at large, 
or the community. There has been nothing so 
bad in this year of ecclesiastical disturbances. 
Perhaps the less said of it the better. But it 
has rudely (very rudely) disposed of some long- 
time fallacies—such as these: that councils 
are vv of inspired authority; that re- 
ligion gains a tactics ; that the 
only pressing sins are heresy and schism ; that 
Churchmen are always decorous ; that the Low 
Churchmen are the element of discord in the 
Church; that the laity are to be won by rit- 
ualism; that a diocese is fortunate in having 
Dr. De Koven for its presbyter and candidate for 
its bishopric; and that Bishop Cummins ought 
alone to feel all the ecclesiastical shame of these 
days. But it was pretty hard that Wisconsin 
had to be the one whose severe experience was 
to teach the entire Church these necessary 
truths. The diocese itself seems to have been 
taught more theology than religion. We can 
hardly conceive how it can have much self- 
respect left.”’ 








One of the shortest and at the same time 
one of the best speeches on the currency ques- 
tion was made last week by Senator Conkling, 
otthis state. It fills about two-thirds of a page 
of the Congressional Record and could not have 
consumed more than fifteen minutes in its de- 
livery. We submit the following extract to 
our readers: 


“‘Reason and experience convince me that 
we shall launch Government and people on a 
sea without shore or bottom when we legislate 
the nation out upon a sea of unlimited irre- 
deemable paper money. A note not to be paid 
or redeemed is a promise made to be broken. 
A promise made to be broken is a lie. Anda 
lie will upset anything, from an apple-cart to 
an empire. Paper money not to be redeemed 
is a falsehood and a fraud, It can never be 
true, and, therefore, it can never be right 
or safe. It is false that by stamping 
the mark of a dollar upon a bit of paper 
you transmuteit into adollar. It is false t 
you thus reverse the truth of property and 
change the nature of value. Property is the 
product of labor. If it is true in value, it rep- 
resents the cost of production. A barrel of 
flour is an unit of value. Why? Because, a 
necessity of man, its pricé represents the cost 
of producing it. So of a diamond, a gem, a 
nugget of gold or of silver; so of a coined 
dollar, less only a small alloy put into it to 
cover the expenses of coinage and to make it 
harder, that it may better bear attrition, and 
to keep it out of the crucible of the artisan. 
Making allowance for this alloy, a coined dol- 
lar represents the cost of production. Re- 
deemable Fl money preserves the same 
reality. ben you have paper money redeem- 
able you have only a symbolic currency. You 
have in the paper a symbol of the value behind 
it; but when you have no value behind it 
which the holder can reach—no redeemability 
—you have a mere floating false promise to 
pay.” 

It ‘is difficult to see how a greater quantity of 
solid financial truth can be reduced to asmalier 
compass ‘of statement or expressed in better 
words. The views of Senator Conkling are those 
already held by the wisest and most sensible 
men of the nation. They rest upon the broad 
foundation of'a commercial experience: that 
stretchés over the space of centuries. The 
country having been compelled by dire neces- 
sity to pledge its credit as a temporary. substi- 
tute for real money, and that-necessity having 


Jong since passed away, the thing now to be 
: done is to make provision for paying the debt 





thus contracted, and in this way redeeming the 
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pledge. Sound finance and public honor alike 
demand that Congress should treat the legal- 
tender note as a debt, and take steps for paying 
it “at the earliest practicable period.” 


THE failure of Mr. Edwin Booth’s theater 
has been discussed in most of the religious 
newspapers ina manner with which we have 
neither sympathy nor patience. The Observe, 
says this, for-instance : 

“Dramatic representation appeals to a senti- 
ment common to all, and the best and greatest 
of men, as well as the weakest and humblest 
find pleasure inwhat it furnishes to the sou 
through the eye and ear. Therefore we rejoice 
in every honest and brave attempt to improve 
the stage. Therefore we are sorry when even 
Booth’s theater fails, because it was a step in 
the right direction; a halting, half-way step, 
but still to something better than anything else 
in the city. And his failure is the witness tothe 
truth we have so often proclaimed—that the 
drama in its best estate will not be supported 
by the public.” 

Now, if ‘‘dramatic representation” be what 
The Observer here alleges, and if Mr. Booth 
made ‘‘an honest and brave attempt”’’ to give 
it to us in its purity, we must infer, as a matter 
of course, that while his theater was in his 
hands The Observer gave him its support. Ittook 
frequent occasion to tell its readers that there 
were theaters and theaters ; that, while some 
were utterly vile, others were making ‘an 
honest and brave attempt to improve the 
stage”; and that they onght, while reprobating 
the many bad playhouses, to give their hearty 
encouragement to the one good one. Did we 
ever hear anything like this from The Observer ? 
Not at all. If it has ever spoken of theaters, 
it has condemned them all in a lump. 
Its readers never had any encouragement to 
support Mr. Booth until it was too late to do 
him any good. And now itcries out that his 
failure ‘is the witness to the truth we have so 





often proclaimed—that the drama in its best 
estate will not be supported by the public.’’ 
By all the force of its influence it has said that 
the drama shall not be supported by decent 


pretends to be sorry that decent people will 
not support it in its best estate! To us this 
case seems very clear. When we make up our 
mind that ‘‘every honest and brave attempt to 
improve the stage’’ is to be rejoiced in, we 
shall take hold and help whoever tries to im- 





prove it. If the Christian people of this city 
had supported Mr. Booth, he would not have 
failed; but, of course, he could not succeed 
with the whole influence of the churches 
against him, and no discrimination made by 
religious teachers between him and the man- 
agers of the vilest houses. It is logical to op- 
pose the drama because it is essentially bad and 
cannot be reformed. But, if it cannot be re- 
formed, any attempt to reform itis not only 
a costly but a grevious blunder—nothing to be 
rejoiced in, surely. If it can be reformed, and 
if in its best estate itis what The Observer says 
itis, then Christian people ought to discrim- 
inate between good and bad theaters, just as 
they do between good and bad novels, and 
support the one class, while they condemn the 
other. 


Tue death of the Rev. Thomas Binney, for 
some time feared, occurred on Tuesday of last 
week. Mr. Binney was for many years the 
foremost man in the Congregational pulpit of 
London. He was a racy and vigorous pulpit 
orator, and a controversial writer of great 
clearness and cogency. Like Mr. Spurgeon, he 
was constantly shocking the nerves of fastid- 
ious Churchmen by the boldness of his views 
and the unconventionality of his expressions. 
It was at his expense that Mr. Dickens told the 
story, whose humor was all in its untruth, 
concerning the Dissenting clergyman who be- 
haved improperly at a funeral. Luckily Mr. 
Binney was able to take care of himself, and 
his exposure of the misrepresentation showed 
Mr. Dickens’s funny story to be anything but 
a laughing matter. Mr. Binney was a staunch 
friend of this country, which he visited in 
1845. He has long been unable to perform 
active service in the ministry, but his death at 
the ripe age of seventy-five will make a great 
vacancy in the ranks of the Dissenting minis- 
ters of London. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor tells our 
readers more about him, 


! Tae Tichborne claimant has got his just 
deserts ina conviction for perjury and a sen- 
tence to fourteen years of penal servitude. 
Thus ends the most stupendous imposture in 
the criminal annals of modern times. The 
brazen attempt of this Wapping butcher to 
personate a man of gentle blood and liberal ed- 
ucdation is something astounding ; but the more 
astounding fact is that about half of England 
allowed his élaim. In spite of the fact that 
Roger Charles Tichborne was known to have 
been an excellent’French scholar, while this 
man did not know one word of French; in 
spite of the fact that the letters of the lost heir 
produced in court were written In good En- 
glish, while this man’s notes revealed the 
“eccentricities of Chawls Yellowplush in ‘their 





“utter disregard of the rules of orthography ; in 





people, no matter in what estate; and now it. 
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F spite of a dozen other proofs. of bis fraudulent 


character that were absolutely conclusive to all 
persons of average common sense, this man 
bas forfour years contrived to get about half 
of his countrymen to believe in him as the 
veritable Roger Tichborne. His defeat in the 
suit in chancery for the possession of the 
estates was ascribed by these confiding millions 
to the fact that the claimant pretended to be 
a Protestant, while the Tichbornes were 
Roman Catholics; and was, therefore, sup- 
posed by them to be owing to Papal 
influences. The support of the claim- 
ant largely came from the bitter no-Popery 
party of England; and the fact is no credit to 
their intelligence. Altogether, the popular in- 
terest of Englishmen in this vulgar impostor 
goes far to justify the snarl of Thomas Carlyle 
that they are “mostly fools.” Yet, credulity 
is scarcely to be accounted a trans-Atlantic 
trait, and we should not dare to predict swifter 
justice for such a fraud in this country. The 
patience of the English courts may have been 
somewhat exaggerated ; but the thoroughness 
with which the case has been tried is something 
marvelous. 


WE do not know that it is reallya sin to 
speak intelligibly upon an important subject, 
even though that subject be the German eccle- 
siastical legislation. Dr. Thompson spoke on 
this subject at a meeting in London, the other 
day, in an intelligible manner. He showed 
that he had mastered the difficult question; 
and, as the London Times said, he was the only 
speaker who did understand it. We did not 
believe that he approved of this legislation, for 
be has condemned it again and again in our 
columns ; but we did believe that he made hig 
hearers comprehend the issue, and we were 
glad of that. The Tablet thinks it “ horrible” 
that we should so express ourselves. Doubt- 
less. The Tablet wants no light thrown upon 
the subject. It prefers to have people talk 
about it who will darken counsel by words 
without knowledge. & knows that we have 
neither defended Bismarckism nor prajsed any- 
body for defending it; but that we have simply 
commended a speaker who talked sense, instead 
of nonsense, in discussing it. ‘* The English 
journals, one and all,’’ unite, as The Tablet says, 
in condemning Bismarck’s policy; but they 
also unite in praising Dr. Thompson’s speech 





about it. To say that they praise him’ “ina 
quietly sarcastic manner” is simply ridiculons: 
Their indebtedness to him for a clear exposi- 
tion of the subject is heartily acknowledged. 
It The Tablet would contrive to get a copy of 
his speech and read it, it would, undoubtedly, 
be enlightened. But it will not, for it loves 
darkness rather than light. 


...-The Troy Whig, as we have just learned, 
quotes from THE INDEPENDENT, apart from its 
context, the words: ‘‘Riotous assemblages 
are best taken care of by not permitting 
them to assemble at all. This nips the thing 
in the bud, and prevents the evil before it 
really exists’; and calls them the utterances of 
“a traitor to the whole history and spirit of 
American institutions,’’ sprinkling in such 
epithets as “cringing,” ‘‘debauched,’’ etc., 
which seem to write themselves with the me- 
chanical monotony of a planchette when some 
people’s fingers have hold of the pen. It may 
reassure anybody, if such there be, who was in- 
clined to take the Whig’s honor on trust tolearn 
that our statement was not a general one, and 
did not apply to ordinary public meetings, but 
only to such assemblages in the streets and 
public parks as were likely to lead to riot. Itis 
generally supposed that the city authorities have 
the right to deny these public places to meet- 
ings of the blandest character. 

.»«. We were right, alas! in our surmise that 
The Interior might have “‘ weakened on the 
scientific accuracy of the word ‘day’ in the 
first of Genesis.” It says “it was the million 
year day of the solar globe,” and attempts to 
prove it from Scripture—‘‘ God called the light 
day.’’ But, beyond our wildest surmise, it goes 
on to admit that it does not believe that there 
was much of a miracle about the sun’s going 
back ten degrees on the sun-dial of Ahaz, and 
reduces it to an ordinary atmospherical phe- 
_homenon, more familiar to boys “‘ compelled to 
hoe corn till sundown”’ than it is to text-books 
on meteorology. The sun over Gibeon will go 
next. But this is on astronomy and may not 
be heretical. But never, never will The Interior 
yield that David’s words—“ They go astray as 
soon as they be born speaking lies,” or “Truly 
I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me”—are anything but unim- 
passioned literal statements of theological doc- 
trine. 

....The Rey. L. 8. Rowland deserves credit 
for the vigor with which he defends Saratoga 
as a proper place for college men to go to 
row. Mr. Rowland is pastor of the reg 
tional church there, and we know him as a 
man of yery fine scholarship and peo 
sound judgment, The most interesting part of 
bis correspondence with The Observer is his 





‘sharp rebuke of Christian ministers for the 
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prurient curiosity in visiting the race-ground 
and Club House; and his testimony that their 
influence in so doing “places a stumbling- 
block in the way of our young people that we 
bave to labor hard to remove” deserves to be 
considered by visitants to Saratoga. The Sara- 
togian singles out one of our editors as having 
“cast unjust aspersions’’ upon Saratoga. This 
is the first intimation that we have had that he 
ever spoke or wrote a word on the subject. 


..--The Religious Herald, of Richmond, sums 
up the virtues of one of its truly good sub- 
scribers in the following comprehensive para- 
graph: ‘‘Rey. ————, D.D., has recently be- 
come pastor of the Baptist church at ——, N.Y. 
His wife is the only daughter of —— ——, the 
great financier. By no means disturbed by the 
surroundings of wealth, Bro. —— retains his 
¢simplicity of manver and his humility as a 
faithful ambassador of Christ.’ He loves the 
Baptist cause and is a close reader of The Re- 
ligious Herald,”” Thesame gentle Jenkins serves 
up another celebrity in the following manner: 
“Rev. J. A. Latane, whose reasons for leaving 
the Episcopal Church are attracting general at- 
tention, has a noble wife and eight children and 
is of Baptist parentage.’? Which, of course, goes 
to show that water in the blood always tells, 

.--Zhe Interior is publishing a series of 
“Talks on Christian Culture,’’ by the Rev. 
Charles L. Thompson, an occasional contrib- 
utor to ‘HE INDEPENDENT. These talks are 
strung upon a slender thread of story. A 
group of travelers in the cabin of a Mississipp! 
steamer do the talking, and their debates 
about evolution and otber deep matters are 
varied with not a little brisk chat on lighter 
themes. There is a young lady in the party 
who can sing, and into whose mouth theauthor 
puts the poetry which is one of the final causes 
of his existence, and of the existence of these 
papers as well. Mr. Thompson is a philosopher, 
as well as a poet, and the readers of The Interior 
are sure to find both strength and beauty in his 
weekly essays. % 

...-The funniest fact of the English election 
was the casting of just 666 votes for the imme- 
diate opponent of the No-Popery champion, 
Mr. Whalley. ‘‘ Let him that hath understand- 
ing count the number of the Beast, for it is the 
number of a man ; and his number is Six hun- 
dred threescore and six.’’ “It is plain, then,’ 
says the Fall Mall Gazetie, ‘that itis the Beast 
in his own person against whom Mr. Whalley 
has striven, and, to the delight of the Protestant 
world, successfully striven.’ The House of 
Commons has often required of Mr. Whalley a 
song. Surely, he will not hang his harp upon 
the willows any longer, This triumph over the 
Beast is enough to inspire a much less tunefu) 
person than the member from Peterborough. 


....The Zvangelist admits that “during past 
centuries’ people have believed in infant dam- 
nation, and that ‘“‘the language of our Confes- 
sion undoubtedly harmonizes’’ with‘this belief. 
Undoubtedly it was meant to express this be- 
lief, and does express it as well as language 
can. Why not, then, change it? Is there any 
argument for the revision of the Prayer-book 
and the omission of the word ‘regenerate’ 
that does not with equal force require the re- 
vision of a creed which declares that ‘* elect 
infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit”? Such an 
expression can only be retained by giving to it 
a Pickwickian sense; and Pickwickianism in 
theology is a first-class abomination. 


«eee When it comes to this that women have 
faith enough in their right of suffrage to be. 
come martyrs for it, the end of male suffrage is 
near at hand. Abby Smith’s example has now 
been followed by those of Abby Kelly Foster, 
Sarah E. Wall, and Mrs. Marietta Flagg, whose 
homes in Worcester have been sold for the taxes 
they refused to pay. Is Massachusetts willing 
that its citizens, with no disability but that of 
sex—intelligent, moral, property-holders, but 
women—should be denied the privilege of 
yoting for the expenditure of the taxes which 
they pay? This is a crying injustice. 


..-- This is the way a correspondent of the 
National Baptist puts it : 

“Tf our citizens were all trne Christians, we 
should need no human laws. Needing nolaws, 
we should have no Constitution. Having no 
Constitution, we could not have ‘God in the 
Constitution.’ And (according to the logic of 
certain good brethren), not having God in the 
Constitution, we should not be ‘a.Christian na- 
tion.’ In other words, even though by the 
passage of the ——teenth amendment we were 
made at last a Christian people, the very day in 
whieh our citizens all became godly, and the 
Constitution thus ceased to exist—on that 
blessed day we should once more become a 
heathen nation !” 


.-..The Examiner and Chronicle tells a livery 
stable story, ‘‘on the best autbority,”’ as having 
happened ‘‘in one of the towns of Central New 
York.” If the Danbury News man reads that 
paper, he will recognize the story as one of his 
own jokes and feel like repeating with owl-like 
severity to his New York neighbor its own 
words, when rebukfng a Sunday-school man 
who claimed to be undenominational: “It 
could not have been strictly true, and no wit, 
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however sprightly, can atone for the lack of 
truthfulness.’’ 

--.-A rumseller of Burslem, England, felic- 
itates himself upon his allies. It is to be hoped 
that they are equally proud of him. This is 
the placard with which he has adorned the 
Outside of his den: 

“We have been taunted by our opponents 
that we have carried all the recent elections in 
collusion with the Church; of which I, for one, 
am very proud. Let us stick to the taunt of 

BEER AND THE BIBLE, 
AND STAND BY A 
NATIONAL CHURCH 
NATIONAL BEVERAGE.” 

--«-Miss Smiley preached a week ago in the 
pulpit of the Presbyterian church in Hamilton, 
O. Can it be that Presbyterianism weakens as 
we go West? In Brooklyn Miss Smiley’s Bible 
talk from a platform before a pulpit is censured 
by a vote of the presbytery. In Ohio she 
preaches in the very pulpit of Presbyterian 
churches without any rebuke ; and in Chicago, 
if we may believe The Interior, more than one 
infidel occupies a Presoyterian pulpit, and the 
vigilant watchman who exposes them narrowly 
escapes a vote of censure from his ministerial 
brethren. 


...- Most of the biographical notices of Herr 
Strauss which have appeared in the papers 
since his death draw his theological opinions 
from his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,”’ and ignore “‘ The Old 
Faith and the New,” in which he denies not 
only the authenticity of the Gospels and the 
divinity of Christ, but preaches the sheerest 
materialistic atheism. A notice of Strauss 
which makes his divergence from current Chris- 
tianity to consist in a mythical theory of the 
Gospels is as far out of the way asa notice of 
Mr. Frothingham would be which described 
him as an eminent Unitarian minister. 


.-.. Trinity church is going out of the grog- 
shop business. Forty liquor-saloons are in its 
buildings ; but many of the leases expire on 
the first of May, and none of them will be re- 
newed. It would have been sad tosee the pray- 
ing women surrounding the office of the Trinity 
vestrymen ; though, for that matter, we agree 
with the Springfield Republican in saying that, 
if anybody needs praying for, it is the respect- 
able landlord who rents rooms to rumsellers, 

..»--Here is another society borrowing, as 
nearly as it can, the name of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society. This time it is 
the ‘‘American Holy Land Exploration’’— 
society, we suppose, of which one ‘Robert 
Morris, LL.D.’’ advertises himself as the secre- 
tary; probably on the same principle that 
George Trask is secretary (and all other officers 
to the American Anti-To!»-co Society. 


....The Rev. George B. Bacon, D.D., pastor 
ofthe Congregational church at Orange Valley, 
N. J., is now on a visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
His family accompany him. He recently left 
Honolulu for a tour among the other islands, 
but expects to return to that city and be ready 
for the March steamer to San Francisco. Our 
readers will be glad to learn that his health ap- 
pears to be much improved by his trip to the 
Islands. 

..»»Mr. Grant White tells us that Mill steadily 
uses the word commence in his Autobiography, 
and that begin occurs only once in the book. 
It is true that Mill was not a verbal purist, but 
when he wrote he contrived to make himself 
perfectly understood without any effort on the 
part of the reader ; and for that, if for nothing 
else, he is entitled to the gratitude of all who 
admire good English. 

...-Mr. Gerard Baldwin Brown, son of the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, the eminent Congre- 
gational minister of London, has been elected 
out of fourteen candidates, after a hard com- 
petitive examination, to the vacant fellowship 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. 

..--There is a “ Baptist Episcopal church” 
on 43d street, near 8th avenue, in thiscity. Its 
pastor is by name Chrystal; its government is, 
we suppose, a communistic despotism ; .and its 
creed is substantially that of the Sacrament- 
arian Quakers. 

...-Dr. Samuel Wolcott's resignation of the 
charge of the Plymouth church in Cleveland, 
O., withdraws from the pastorate one of the 
best scholars in the American Church, but will, 
we hope, give him more time for literary labor. 

....-1t may be well enough to remember that 
the first proposition for an intercollegiate lit- 
erary contest was made by Bishop Haven, in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, aslong ago as last Sep- 
tember. 

...»Bunyan in bronze is to be erected at Bed- 
ford. He will stand as a preacher, with the 
open book in his hand, and at his feet the 
broken shackles of the prison. ‘ 

.-». The Presbyterians and the Cumberland 
bodyare not going to unite. The latter say 


that they are not willing, andthe former think 
it has not been foreordained. 


-«.-The following advertisement appears in 
the English Record; ‘‘ Wanted, asecond-hand 
set of Commandments. Old-fashioned ones 
painted on wood will do.” 

--.-Mr. Butt claims 83 supporters of the 

ome Rule movement in the new Parliament. 





‘hty-three thorns in Mr. Disraeli’s cushion. 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

Tue insult offered to the praying women 
in Piqua, Ohio, by the bar-tender of a tavern, 
who began to prepare himself fora bath, and 
who is reported to have been compelled the 
next day to leave town, reminds us of an in- 
cident that happened there last November. A 
New York gentleman, who tells us the story, 
had occasion to spend two hours in that bar- 
room after midnight, waiting fora train. The 
proprietor was on duty, and evidently very 
much incensed against his son, whose place it 
was to attend to customers ; but who was, he 
said, abed drunk. The father spoke with much 
feeling on the subject, freely expressing his 
disgust. In the midst of his tirade his daugh- 
ter appeared—not too much dressed—at the 
door, and proceeded to abuse her father for 
talking so and the guests for listening, and ex” 
cused her brother as driven to drink by his 
father’s harshness. The old man, more ex- 
cited, proceeded to tell a good deal more truth 
about his son, and ended by exclaiming that at 
that very moment a couple were occupying a 
room given them by his son, but who had no 
right to be there together. Swearing that his 
son should not make his house a resort for pros- 
titutes, he went to the room, compelled the 
parties to arise, and sent them out of the 
house. We donot know that that drunken 
son is the same who has lately insulted the 
women; but it was in the public bar-room 
which he attended. 


....Harry Hill has about the worst establish- 
mentin the shape of a dance house in New 
York City, frequented by prostitutes, thieves 
and strangers. Buthe has a great pride in 
keeping order and plumes himself on his 
square way of managing his business. Of 
course, he keeps an open house. He had an 
intimation the other day that the women were 
desiring to hold a prayer-meeting in his hall. 
He instantly wrote them a most polite invita- 
tion, offering the hall free, with the use of bis 
orchestra, and expressing the hope that their 
temperance efforts would be successful. He is 
not converted, but he says he does not want 
any drunkards around his place; that he is a 
temperance man, though not a total abstinence 
man. The women did not come, but a crowd 
was there and Harry Hill held a temperance 
meeting. ’ 

... Syracuse, O., did not need Dio Lewis to 
awaken its citizens to the evils of intemper- 
ance, A month ago a quiet, inoffensive citizen, 
who had been called in to prevent a drunken 
saloon-keeper from killing his wife, was mur- 
dered by the madman, who now awaits trial in 
jail. The women have since closed three of 
the six saloons, and $4,700 have been raised to 
prosecute venders of liquors. Some of the 
saloon-keepers’ wives kneel reverently with the 
women, while others are more defiant than their 
husbands. 

....The story is told of an indignant Western 
saloon-keeper, who hired a wicked.man to read 
aloud to the women who prayed before his 
saloon passages of Scripture about hypo- 
crites who pray in the corners of the streets, in- 
stead of in their closet; with a text or two 
from Paul about women’s keeping silence. But 
it is incredible that any grogseller should have 
known enough of the Bible to find the pas- 
sages. 

....When J. H. Noyes, the Communist, was 
a student in New Haven, in 1833, he formed a 
league with several classmates to visit every 
grogshop in the city and labor with the dealers. 
They carried out the plan; but, says Mr. Noyes, 
“ some of us just escaped without akicking. It 
was the most daredevil operation in which I 
ever engaged. The women do it much better 
than we did, no doubt.” 

....Rey. Thomas K. Beecher does not believe 
in the women’s movement, if we may judge 
from his appendix to Montgomery’s hymn of 
prayer : 

“* Prayer is the Buckeye woman’s dodge 
To stop the rum-shop door. 
They hear her pray, and run away, 
And never drink no more.” 

....In Logansport, Ind., the Rev. Mr. Sco- 
field, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
opposes the temperance movement on the 
ground that St. Paul forbade Corinthian women 
to speak in church. But a grog-shop is not a 
church, and the women in Logansport are of 
quite a different class from those in Corinth. 

...-The political prohibitionists in Ohio do 
not look very kindly ~n the religious move- 
ment for temperance. No wonder. It is too 
simple, makes too little display of force, and 
does not propose to get offices. . 

...-The liquor-sellers are hard to suit. A 
yearago they opposed legal restrictions and 
glorified. moral suasion. Now the women are 
trying moral suasion, and they hate that worse 
than law. 

...-A correspondent suggests that the retail 
liquor trade be stamped out by an assessment 
and monthly tax proportionate ‘to the rental of 
the vremises. 
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-+--John Hay’s poem “The Pledge at’ 
Spunky Point,” in Harper's Weekly, apropos of 
the temperance revival, evidently was not 
written to enforce a moral. 

...-Rockland, Me., nominates and will elect 
a temperance ticket. 

--. Staten Island is being invested by « 
praying band. 





Acligions Sutelligence. 





Or the Christians of foreign birth who have 
made their home upon this soil the Welsh are 
among the very best, and the following ac- 
count, prepared by a competent hand, of 
the various bodies into which they are 
divided will be read with interest. The 
Calvinistic Methodists resemble in many re- 
spects the Presbyteriuws, and the question of 
a union between the two bodies has been 
agitated for many years, but has now been 
abandoned—at least, for the present. The prin- 
cipal cause of this determination is found in the 
diversity of languages, coupled with a fear that 
union with a body so much stronger than them- 
selves would cripple their usefulness among 
their own people by taking away the charm of 
old associations. This body has a General 
Assembly, with a supervision similar to that of 
the Presbyterians. They have also a Home 
Missionary Society. They have five state asso- 
ciations. That of New York contains 28 
churches, with a membership of 1,411; that of 
Pennsylvania is divided into two districts, with 
16 churches and a membership of 1,044; that of 
Ohio is in three districts, with 34 churches 
and 2,345 members; that of Wisconsin is 
divided into five districts, with 49 churches and 
2,855 members; that of Minnesota has 11 
churches and 422. members. There are 5 
churches in Missouri, with a membership of 
147, and 2in Kansas. Those in Missouri have 
formed themselves into a district association 
and united with the Presbyterians. Itisknown 
asthe Welsh Synod. It should be stated that 
these churches are not all located in the 
states in whose lists they appear, the object 
being to unite contiguous societies without 
regard to state lines. The strongest churches 
are those of Cincinnati, with 290 members; 
New York City, 217; Utica, 206; Hyde Park, 
Pa., 154; Bellevue, 157; Wilkesbarre, 191; Ra- 
cine, 194. Several others number from 150 to 
200. It should be stated that these figures do 
not include probationers. They foot up a total 
of 8,024 members and 145 churcheg. It should 
be stated that statistics for 1871 give this de- 
nomination 152 churches, with 8,042 members. 
They have a brilliant record as faithful, ag- 
gressive Christian workers in the past and an 
inviting field for their future labors. The sta- 
tistics of the Welsh Congregational churches 
have been published for the year 1873, and are 
very full, with the exception of those for Wis- 
consin and Illinois. This denomination has 
eight associations, the oldest of which is that of 
New York, which was organized in 18387. The 
church in New York City is included in the sta- 
tistics of this association, though it is not offi 
cially connected with it. It contains 26 churches, 
with a membership of 1,559. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania has 43 churches and 1,981 members, 
Western Pennsylvania, 9 churches, with 1,064 
members; Eastern Ohio, 17 churches, with 
1,141 members; Southern Ohio, 22 churches 
and 1,075 members, with 6 churches unreported ; 
Iowa, 5 churches and 143 members, with 2 
churches not reported; Missouri, 4 churches 
and 118 members, with Bevier unreported: 
Wisconsin and Illinois, 28 churches. The re- 
port of membership in these two states is too 
incomplete to form any data; but in 1871 it was 
given at 998. The foregoing includes the 
churches of the eight associations. In addition 


.to these, however, there is 1 church in Bangor, 


Me., with 70 members; 4 in Kansas, with 16% 
members, but 1 notreported; 1 in Fairhaven, 
Vt., with 67 members ; 2 in Tennessee; and 1 iu 
California, of which no report is given. Tak- 
ing the figures of 1871 for Wisconsin associa 
tions and omitting the other churches not re 
ported, they have a total of 163 churches, with 
8,383 members. Three or four hundred should 
probably be added for unreported churches, 
The most numerous societies are those of Hyde 
Park, Pa., 340; Pittsburgh, 309; Ebensburg, 
250; and Utica, N. Y., 274. The yearly 
sessions of the associations are generally very 
interesting ; that of New York continuing for 
two weeks and moving from place to place. 
Of the present Welsh denominations, the Bap- 
tists had the first foothold here, having had one 
or two churches in the neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia as early as 1710. But all traces of 
them as Welsh churches long since disappeared, 
preaching in that language hating ceased about 
1760. According to the latest data, the Welsh 
Baptists have at present 72 churches, with 
$,829 members, in the United States. Of these, 
85 churches and 2,225 members are located in 
‘Pennsylvania; 7 churches, with 390. members, 
lin New York; 18.churches, with 845 members, 
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consin ; and one church in Illinois. The Epis- 
copal Methodists have not made much headway 
among the Welsh people. They have in the Unit- 
ed States only 7 churches, with 232 members. At 
least, that was their number at the last report. 
Those churches are under the care of American 
conferences ; and we suspect that their intimate 
ecclesiastical union with the English body is 
one reason of their slow growth, and another 
is that the Welsh people do not take kindly to 
Arminianism. 


-eee*The Liberal Baptist Union’’ is the 
name of an organization which has recently 
been formed, baving its headquarters in Brook- 
lyn. Its object is ‘‘the promotion within the 
bounds of the Baptist denomination of Chris- 
tian liberty in relation to the Lord’s Supper.” 
A circular has been issued by this Union, which 
states and argues the duty of toleration to- 
‘ward open communionists in a very forcible 
manner, Some of the strong points of the 
circalar are quoted below: 

“We believe, first of all, that in the orderly 
development of the Christian life baptism is 
the first formal duty of every believer in our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; but we do not 
believe that this order of development is pre- 
scribed in the New Testament in such inflexible 
terms as to justify us in assuming the respon- 
sibility of prohibiting the participation in 
the Lord’s Supper to accredited believers sim- 
ply on account of their irregularity in the matter 
of baptism; neither do we believe that the 

articipation in this service of members of 

aptist churches with other churches is 
sinful.” 
After asserting that the enforcement of re- 
stricted communion is an assault upon Christian 
liberty and upon the Christian standing and 
privilege of other believers, the circular goes 
on: 

“* We also believe that baptism sustains the 

same formal relation to other acts of associated 
Christian life that it does to the Lord’s Supper. 
And if, therefore, it is wrong for the baptized to 
commune with the unbaptized, it is equally 
wrong to unite with them in the ministry of 
the Word and other acts of worship ; and to 
fellowship them in the latter, and deny them 
fellowship in the former is an illogical dis- 
crimination and a gross violation of the very 
principle on which the plea for restricted com- 
munion is based.”’ 
If any answer can be made to this statement, 
we should be glad to hear jt. It is a point 
which we have urged more than once, and we 
never haye got any response to it from the 
champions of close communion. The next 
point of the circular is that “liberty in the 
matter of the communion isa normal fact in 
the historic development of the Baptist de- 
nomination. The earliest formulas of our faith 
assert.it, and the modern practice of restriction 
as a test of fellowship between the chnrches is 
itself an innovation on the ancient usage.” In 
support of this assertion,a quotation is made 
from the “Confession of 1689’’ of the English 
Baptists, which was adopted in this country as 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia Confession of Faith.” The 
quotation is as follows : 

‘ Resolved, That in those things wherein one 

church differs from another church in their 
principles or practices, in point of communion, 
we cannot, shall not impose upon any particu- 
lar church therein, but leave every church to 
their own liberty to walk together as they have 
received of the Lord.” + 
Furthermore it is urged in the circular that re- 
stricted communion violates the law of Christ, 
because 
“Christ has unequivocally commanded that 
men should be baptized mo g and solely on 
their declaration of faith in Him ; and it is, 
therefore, an act of defiance and rebellion 
against his authority, a disparagement of his 
saving grace, and an Offense against the believ- 
ing disciple to demand as an additional condi- 
tion of baptism belief in a dogma not included 
in the terms of his own requirement.”’ 
Other considerations, many of them familiar to 
our readers, are urged with great force. The 
men whoare in this movement know what they 
are talking about and they evidently mean 
what they say. They firmly hold to ‘‘believ- 
ers’ baptism’’; but they insist that it ‘‘is not 
and may not be made an invariable prerequisite 
to the observance of the Lord’s Supper.”? For 
the purpose of securing that liberty within the 
bounds of the denomination in this country 
which is claimed and enjoyed by Spurgeon and 
Maclaren and.all the English Baptists, they 
have organized this Union and formed a Central 
Conneil of Fifty. Liberal Baptists in all parts 
of the country who are not afraid to show their 
colors should send on their names and have 
them enrollad on the books of the Council. 
Address Liberal Baptist Union, Brooklyn P-O., 
N.Y. 


....The Presbyterian committee appointed 
to consider the subject of the consolidation of 
the boards has made its report. In the first 
place, the committee finds that the expenses of 
collecting $1,344,570 for benevolent purposes by 
the various boards of the Church has been $98,- 
978, or a little more than seven per cent. of the 
whole. The expense of the benevolent machin- 
ery is, therefore, relatively small; but it is 
positively large and well worth saving, if any 
more economical methods can ‘be devised. In 
the second place, it is discovered that the pres- 
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m Ohio ; 11 churches, with 369 members, in Wis- | sent organizations have largely been agencie | things than excitement, even in the Church of | another Presidential election the bubble 


extemporized to meet immediate needs ; and it 
looks reasonable that, with the development of 
the Church, some combination of them would 
be possible, The committee say: 

“This is especially evident in the manage- 

ment of our work of home evangelization, in 
which we have no less than five boards or com- 
mittees for conducting the operations which 
belong to the one cause of domestic missions. 
. « . Itis difficult to establish the necessity 
for te organizations supervising home 
missions, church erection, sustentation, freed- 
men, and colportage, when all these interests 
belong essentially to the same branch of the 
work and ought to be conducted efficiently by 
one 0 ization. . . . Itisalsotobe con- 
side that, as a matter of fact, our present 
method is, in some de ents, at least, at- 
tended _ by obvious and even painful friction. 
Grave culties have arisenin the relations of 
the cause of sustentation to that of home 
missions—difficulties which have been brought 
to the attention of previous assemblies and 
which have not yet been fully adjusted.”’ 
In view of these and other considerations men- 
tioned, the committee recommend that the 
benevolent work of the Church be consolidated 
under these four departments or boards: 1. 
Foreign Missions ; 2. Home Missions, includ- 
ing Sustentation, Church Erection, and Freed- 
men ; 8. Education and Ministerial Relief; 4. 
Pablication. It is recommended, however, 
thatin presenting these causes to the churches 
six collections be taken, as follows: 1. Foreign 
Missions; 2. Home Missions ;‘3, Education; 
4. Church Erection; 5, Ministerial Relief; 6. 
Freedmen. The report is an able one, and is 
signed by Dr. Booth, of this city, the chair, 
man, and all the members of the committee, 
except the Rev. Herrick Johnson, who dissents 
from a portion of it and will present his views 
in a minority report. 


....A meeting has been held in Berlin in re_ 
sponse to the English expression of sympathy 


montanes. 
University was in the chair, and Dr. Dorner was 
one of the principal speakers. There was con- 
siderable effusiveness in the expression of 
gratitude for the English meeting—much more 
than the facts warrant. If the Germans im- 
agine that the English people are inclined to 
do anything more than apologize for the mis- 
takes of their ecclesiastical legislation they are 
greatly in error. Archbishop Ledochowski is 
in prison in Ostrowo. He has had no commun- 
ication with his diocese, having declined the 
visits permitted in the inspection-room. He 
requested permission to be daily visited by his 
“domestic chaplain, and that a special oratory 
should be prepared for him. The District 
Court have sent on his requests to the Posen 
Court of Appeal, The Archbishop provides his 
own food and is permitted to have lights in his 
cell and to read the newspapers. In all other 
respects, however, he is subject to the prison 
rules. It appears that the bull concern- 
ing the coming papal election is a fabri- 
cation. So, at least, says Cardinat Antonellj 
in a circular to the Governments. Such a fraud 
brings neither credit nor advantage to its orig- 
inators. Protestantism can find profit neither 
in crimes nor in blunders. There is difference 
of opinion among the Old Catholics of Germany 
with regard to the church laws. Bishop Rein- 
kens has promised full obedience to them; but 
Professor Maassen has written a letter in which 
he expresses regret that any such promise 
should have been made, There is no gain, he 
thinks, in substituting an infallible state for an 
infallible church. If the Old Catholics identify 
themselves with the Bismarckian measures 
their cause is lost beyond recovery. Professor 
Maassen talks like a very sensible man. 


....A revival has broken out in an unwonted 
spot. In London the authorities of the Church 
of England authorized a “ten days mission ;’’ 
and, with extra services in most of the 
churches, lay addresses, and the most intense 
evangelistic methods, the usually sober and 
decorous Anglicans have been stirring London 
profoundly. The Ritualists are as active as 
anybody in this work, and their preaching is for 
the most part only an earnest proclamation of 
the truths of the Gospel. They resort, however, 
to Confession as one chief method of reaching 
and influencing men ; and, for this reason, the 
other churchmen have been inclined to stand 
aloof from them. Many of the established 
churches have been open daily and have been 
thronged by worshippers, and the influence 
has spread to the dissenting churches. 
Mr. Cumming writes to The London Times 
that he has been preaching every evening for a 
week to a large congregation gathered from 
Covent Garden Market and “from under the 
shadows and roofs of the surrounding 
theaters,’? most of whom are persons whom 
he. never sees in his church on the Sabbath 
Day. He expresses his thanks to the Church 
of England for setting apart this mission 
week. Zhe Times and The Pall Mall Gazette 
have devoted editorials to the subject, point- 
ing out the danger arising from this unusual 
religious excitement, Doubtless. it does dis- 
turb the equanimity of some sluggish and 





stately British souls; but there are many worse 


forfKing William in his conflict with the Ultra- | 
Dr. Gueist, pro-rector of the Berlin , 





England, and to us the sign is a most hopeful 
one, 


-...A course of ten lectures on ‘‘ The Com- 
parative Evidences of Science and Christianity’ 
is to be delivered by the Rev. Prof. Andrew P. 
Peabody, D.D., of Harvard University, at the 
Madison-square Presbyterian church, New 
York, every Thursday and Friday evenings, from 
March 5th to April 3d, commencing at eight 
o’clock P.M. These lectures are upon the “Ely 
Foundation” and are provided for the stu- 
dents of the Union Theological Seminary. It 
is a wise catholicity in the managers of this 
institution which has secured Dr. Peabody to 
perform this service. 


---.The difficulty between Mrs. Elizabeth 
Langdon, of the Beulah Mission, and the Sea 
Cliff Camp-meeting Association, regarding an 
exchange of property, waa settled at the Meth- 
odist Book Rooms, on Monday of last week, by 
the surrender on the part of the Association of 
their claim upon Mrs, Langdon for $3,600. 


---»The Baptist benevolent societies, with 
all the rest, are suffering from the financia] 
stringency. The Missionary Union, which re- 
quires for the successful prosecution of its 
work not less than $250,000, has thus far re- 
ceived only $105,000, and the financial year ends 
in April. 


....-The new missionary Bishop of Madagas- 
car, the Rev. Robert Kestell Kestell-Cornish, 
M. A., has at last received his consecration 
from tne Scottish bishop, and goes on his way 
rejoicing, to rescue the benighted tribes of 
Madagascar from the darkness of Congrega- 
tionalism ! 





Washington. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28th, 1874. 

Ir is a curious fact that, while Mr. Dawes 
and Mr. Garfield are urging the House of 
Representatives to the most biting economy, 
so as to avert, if possible, increased tax- 
ation or a new loan, there is a scheme on 
foot, and backed up by much ability and 
eloquence, for the expenditure of four or five 
millions upon an international exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. Mr. Sumner has just 
delivered one of his eloquent speeches in 
opposition to it; but it is quite probable that 
it will succeed. There are many excellent 
reasons for the proposed exhibition, and but 
two against it. We can hardly afford the 
money now, and there does not seem to be a 
special fitness in celebrating the centennial 
of the Declaration of our Independence by 
inviting Europe to join us ina display of 
products. A proper celebration of the 
occasion, a8 Mr. Sumner says, would 
be likely to bring out eloquence which 
would be offensive to our European guests. 
If we must commemorate the anniversary 
with a national act, why not follow the sug- 
gestion of a senator, and provide for the 
resumption of specie payments on February 
Ath, 1876? 

This leads me to refer again to the Senate 
debate, which has run on for more than 
six weeks. Mr, Schurz made the raciest 
speech on Monday, and it was so entertain- 
ing that hundreds of ladies remained to 
hear it. Possibly the presence of Lent had 
something to do with it, for society has 
little on its hands just now, unless it be 
High Church; and the Senate galleries, in 
the absence of afternoon receptions, furnish 
considerable entertainment. 

Mr. Schurz was quite severe in his per- 
sonal allusions to Mr. Morton and his 
tortuous course on the question of finance. 
And then, in reply, Mr. Morton was also 
very personal, and both gentlemen were 
called to order, and the unpleasant passage 
was passed over with the suggestion that 
everything spoken in violation of parlia- 
mentary decorum was said ‘in a Pick- 
wickian sense.” 

The allusion to the passage in Mr. Mor- 
ton’s public record, where he advocated the 
partial repudiation of the bonds of the 
Government, was hard to bear; but it was 
necessary to the argument, and the illustra- 
tion was a forcible one. Mr. Schurz 
brought it up to show that such delusions 
soon pass away. For a time it seemed as if 
the demagogues- would drive Congress into 
the payment of the Government coupons 
in depreciated paper; but when the people 
came to understand the’proposition, which 
they soon did, they’ rejected it with loath- 
ing. So now, Mr. Schurz thinks that the 
delusion. of inflation would soon be com- 
prehended by the people, and that ‘‘ before 





so-called ‘‘ leaders.” 
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will burst.” 

The chief excitement at the capital this 
week has been the controversy over the 
collectorship of Boston. It has just closed 
with a complete victory for Butler—a tri- 
uph over almost the entire delegation in 
Congress, and it is believed over the major- 
ity of Massachusetts Republicans. Upon 
the whole, it is the most shocking out- 
rage upon civil service reform yet 
perpetrated ; and it is difficult to see how 
anybody, after this performance, can have 
any faith in the President’s sincerity when he 
set on foot the present system. Here were 
two Republicans, Butler and Simmons. 
Butler had been twice rejected by his own 
state—Simmons had just been censured by 
the state convention; and yet, with both 
senators and eight out of eleven representa- 
tives against Simmons Butler was able to 
induce the President to nominate and the 
Senate to confirm him. The fact cannot be 
denied that the President and the leaders 
of the Senate are with Butler in his home 
controversy; and they intend, if possible, 
to force Massachusetts to make him gov- 
ernor. It doubtless seems strange to people 
at a distance that the Senate should confirm 
& man to whom both the Massachusetts 
senators were opposed; but to those who 
know how the wires were pulled it is not at 
all surprising. By his craft and cunning 
Butler has formed an alliance with Messrs. 

okling, Cameron, Carpenter, and other 
It is said that he has 
persuaded Mr. Conkling that he can give 
him the vote of New England in the next 
Republican National Convention. Howev- 
er that may he,Tom Murphy and Mr. 
Conkling fight on Butler’s side, and Sim- 
mons and Butler stood by Conkling in 
his controversies. A most powerful co- 
alition exists here between about a dozen 
politicians, and they nearly always aid each 
other when in trouble; and it was through 
the agency of this “ring” that Butler was 
triumphant in the Senate. It is more diffi- 
cult to account for the President's conduct; 
but, when it is remembered that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is a devoted supporter 
of Butler in all his political schemes, and 
that he urged the President to send in the 
name of Simmons, it is not so unaccount- 
able as it would seem on first considera- 
tion. The Republican congressmen from 
New Hampshire and Connecticut feel sore 
and anxious over this matter, for they great- 
ly fear that its first effect will be to give 
those states over to the opposition in the 
elections about to occur. Senator Wad- 
leigh, of New Hampshire, warned hi® 
Republican associates against an indorse- 
ment of Butler’s man, and predicted that, if 
done, New Hampshire would be in great 
danger of going overto the enemy. If the 
Republicans of the nation become convinced 
that Republicanism is identical with Butler- 
ism, or that the Administration is determ- 
ined to support Butler in his political 
schemes, more than one state now strongly 
Republican will suddenly find its Republican 
majority gone. 

- The House voted nobly on the bill to re- 
vive the franking privilege the other day, 
rejecting it; but it is to come up again on a 
motion to reconsider. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that the attempt to restore 
the frank will fail. Even if it should be 
adopted by the House by a very small ma- 
jority, itwill probably be rejected in the Sen- 
ate. Let the people closely watch those rep- 
resentatives who are, under various pretexts, 
trying to revive this ancient abomination. 

D. W. B. 


Publisher's Department, 


AMONG THE ExPLopED Fouirms of the 
past is the erroneous idea that Rupture can’t 
be cured, but only alleviated. It is constant- 
ly cured, as can be shown any day by a 
visit to the Elastic Truss Company, No. 683 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who send their new 
Truss by mail anywhere. It is worn night 
and day with perfect ease, and is not to be 
taken off tilla cure is effected. Circulars 
furnished free on application as above. 

SS annInInItinitntaneeeso-nieneneenaa 


Tue best “ Elastic Truss” in the world 
1s now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 








Exastio ductumei, for = 
mene : 
quality, at Fosunov'e 744 Brosdway, NY 
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“SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


Tr is no easy matter to arrive at that 
point in any one special branch of trade 
where one is acknowledged on all hands to 
be a leader. In so large a city as ours, 
where there are so many extensive dealers 
in every kind of business, competition 
stands in the way, and progress must neces- 
sarily be slow. For one among so many to 
accomplish so much, and stand at the head 
of the retail clothing trade, not only of New 
York, but of the United States, is certainly 
an evidence of unusual management. In- 
dustry and fair dealing are characteristics 
of the great retailer we refer to, and Bald- 
win the clothier, of Broadway "and Canal 
street, this city, and of Fulton and Smith 
streets, Brooklyn, is the one representative 
of his kind whose trade is never dull, and 
who never complains of bard times. The 
sales are every dollar for casb, and the 
money market on these two corners is 
always easy. 


a —— 


AN OUTGROWTH OF OTHER DIS- 
EASE. 


CATARRH sometimes | exists alone, but is 
more frequently a symptom of other dis- 
eased conditions. The following letter ex- 
plains it: 

CoLiinewoop, OnonpDaaa Co., N. Y., | 
January 25th, 1872. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. ¥.: 

Dear Sir :—Allow me to give you a brief 
history of the effect of your medicine called 
“Golden Medical Discovery” in my case. I 
am now in my seventy-fourth year, and 
naturally of firm constitution. Within the 
last few years, from over-exercise, I have 
been afflicted with a complicatior-- ¢f--4is- 
eases almost incredible to relates’ In ‘v‘e 
first place Catarrh, to a degree that, fo me, 
it seemed that my voice passed out at the 
ears; to which was added its natural ally, 
Bronchitis; to which, at no great length of 
time, were added Neuralgic pains in the 
head and shoulders and--bloating of the 
lower limbs, the most of which was super- 
induced by a torpid state of the liver. Ihad 
the advice of several eminent physicians, 
and tried almost every known remedy for 
such complaints without relief. A rapid 
loss of strength and waste of flesh reminded 
me that I could not long withstand the com- 
bined force of disease which was fast bear- 
ing me down. I gave up all business, 
made my will, had my gravestone placed in 
position and lettered, except date of exit, 
and resigned myself to my couch to await 
events. Not long after this I saw your ad- 
vertisement, procured your remedies (I am 
now on the second half-dozen bottles of 
Golden Medical Discovery), have a good 
appetite, have gained fifteen pounds of flesh 
(no more talk out of my ears, no more bloat- 
ing of the limbs; can walk two or three 
miles with ease, and feel that you have 
given me a lease of ten or fifteen years), 
subject, however, to the ratification of the 
Court above. That you may live long to 
do good to suffering humanity, is the sin- 
cere wish of your unknown friend, 

LUTHER CoLE. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN send and have sent Free the book 
**Every Man His Own Painter,” issued by 
the Ingersoll Ready Mixed Paint Works, 
156 South Street, New York. Their Paint 
is unquestionably the best and cheapest 
preparation of old English Lead and French 
Zinc known to science. Its price is less than 
cost of materials for making ordinary 
Paint and endures three times as long. 








THE COLOSSEUM. 


THE most novel and attractive place of 
amusement now open in the City is the 
Colosseum, situated corner of Broadway and 
35th street. At present the chief feature is 
* Paris by Moonlight,” though the manage 
ment propose shortly to bring out “London 
by Daylight” and tke ‘‘ Battle of Gettys- 
burg.” The visitor is conducted by an el- 
evator to the top of a high tower, from 
whence @ magnificent view of the City o 
Paris is revealed to the astonished beholder. 
The illusion is so striking and perfect that it 
is hard to do away with the impression that 
it is the great city itself, instead of a picture. 
The gaslit streets, stretching away for miles 
in all directions, the twinkling stars in the 
sky overhead, the soft flood of moonlight 
which descends on the many-bridged River 
Seine, as 1t gently flows in the distance, 
make a scene that can only be viewed to be 
appreciated. 

There are many other attractions besides 
this, among which are the Spirit Hand and 
the Sphinx, while Prof. Tobin’s lectures on 
the illusions and delusions of science are in- 
esting in the extreme, 





LANDAU’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE desire to make THE INDEPENDENT 8 
better newspaper this year than ever before. 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We pave many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never fail 
to say a good word for THe INDEPENDENT 
on every proper occasion. Such friendship 
and help we greatly appreciate. We believe 
we give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefulness 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a very 
little outlay of time, For that time we are 
willing to give a valuable consideration. We 
want active agents in every city, town, and 
village, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 
or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. Our. agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; some of them very rapidly. . Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 








A PRESENT FOR ALL. 





REMEMBER, every subscriber of THE In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood”; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $3.50, 
on canvas and stretcher, the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 
by mail. 


t® SPECIAL NOTICE. .2) 








WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the change adopted in ad- 
dressing THe INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to look carefully 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 





A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

Aut old subscribers (not in arrears) re- 
newing their subscriptions for one year in 
advance will be entitled to our new premi_ 
um for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of Childhood.” 
See Premium Notice, in another column. 





SENDING MONEY. 

ONCE more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or get a letter registered. We cannot be 
responsible for its loss, 








QUESTION ANSWERED. 
READER, if you want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is plainly 
and clearly stated on that ticket. 








TAKE NOTICE! 
Ovr subscrivers and friends will please 
take notice that we'd not offer” téoo premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 








SEWING MACHINE” AGENTS: © 


I HAVE & proposition to make to you, 
wherein there is big money. Send your ad- 
dress and business card to 

Cuas, D. Harper, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tae “‘ Willcox & Gibbs” excels all otber 
sewing machines, not only in the simplicity 
of its mechanical features, but also in those 
points of practical utility which are most 
sought after. No other machine turns out 
so useful, durable, and handsome a seam, 
with so little exertion or painstaking on the 
part of the operator. 





‘““How Fortunes ARE MApDE in WALL 
SrREET.’’—A new book sent free explaining 
how money'is often made in stock specula- 
tions by investing from $10 to $100 in 
“Puts” and “Calls.” L. W. Hamruton 
& Co., Bankers, 48 Broad Street, New York. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Don’t forget to send your address to 
Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cortlandt st., N. Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and 
Plants for 1874. Sent free to all applicants 
on receipt of postage stamp. 











Perry Davis’s PAtN-KILLER.—This med. 
icine has been before the world so long and 
its virtues have been so thoroughly tested 
that a commendation of it would seem su- 
perfluous. Almost every family in theland 
has used it, and have had occasion to thank 
Mr. Davis for giving them, in so cheap and 
convenient a form, such a powerful pain an- 
tidote. Itis a household remedy. Always 
keep a bottle of the Pain-Killer in your 
house.—Fla. Baptist. 





Brest AND OLDEST Famity MrEpicinn.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely,,Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for a epsia, Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, ‘and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it. Beware of imitations. 





‘* OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Wiuramson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


Minx or Maenesia is acknowledged by 
the medical faculty, wherever known, to be 
the best and safest preparation of Magnesia, 
being liquid in form, and free from Carbonic 
Acid. For sale by all Druggists. 








$50,000 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 
edy which will cure Chroni a 
the Limbs, Back, and Onert: ore bg Insect 


i guic han Dr. To ines Ue ane Lintaente es- 
tabl ™347. Nev Sola by the Drug- 
gists. ‘Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 








years and 28 ys. 
Her, remains were taken to Dudley for interment. 
“ Another hand is beckoning us, 
éane call is given, he sanlaitiate 
nd glows once more W 
The path that leads to Heaven.” ” 


GRISWOLD.—In Brooklyn, L. I., Wednesday. i. 
2th Hdith May, youngest "daughter of Adna Pola 
Cornelia A. Griswold, aged 3 years and ll sais. 
(Hartford (Conn.) papers please copy.) 
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HE READ THE ADVERTISEMENT 


AND WAS elite eae 
H.R. STEVENS: a 


Dear. Sir—In ye thanks to yi bene- 
ae thers Twill stave he of f VEGETINE, a1 and on fo bene 


on. Sant OF nin 
scrotal ich ant its a} nce in m 
ead near bit : y eyes, face, 


cipally settled in wy ay, body, limbs and feet, and at 
times’ in - a ag pepe ae 
Last su mer 1 was m some cause, weak in my 
spine and i a eys, an andi it was at times very hard to re. 
tain the urine. See your advertisement in The 
— Bought a ab “Hg of VEG —" and _— 
mence: to d ons. In tw 
three days Sutcnnd ‘erent relief. "After using ton 
or five bottles, I noticed it had a wonderful effect 
the rough, scaly blotches on my body and on Si | 
used VEGETIN: the 


E, an humorous sores one 
after poor disappeared until they were all a Fone: 
bute the diseases to 


and I attr the mong of two 
TINE, nog not! 

If I am ever affected A em ba wg the kind again, 
I shall Vv. Byun on the only Fe 


E 
Once more accept my thanks, and batlete’s me to be, 
Very respe ally AUSTIN PARROT, 
Dec. Ist, 1872. (0. 85 Gano Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


EXPERIENCE OF YEARS. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS., March 19th, 1869, 


H. R. STEVENS: 

This is to certify that I have used your “ Blood 
Preparation” VEGETINE in my family for several 
years, and think that, for Scrofula, or Cankerous Hu- 


in need ras te a Sow nme Yours, 
Mrs. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 eet 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 


LEBANON, N. H., Jan. 29th, 1870, 


Mr. STEVE 

Dear Sire write this note to inform you of the effect 
of your “ Blood Purifier’ upon my system. WhenI 
commenced taking it, a year ago, I was very much 
debilitated. My limbs were swollen so that it was im- 


stre —* dly. After using your medicine 
for a few weeks, I 


ould not wish to be with- 

Mrs. C. A. H. TILDEN. 
VEGETINE is manent and strengthening ; purifieg 

the blood; regulates the bowels; quiets the nervous 


system ; acts directly upon the secretions and arouse® 
the whole system to action. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


HENRY’S 


Carbolic Salve! 


THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 
The wonderful celerity with which this combination 
of CARBOLIOC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURA- 
TIVE EMOLIENTS 


HEA LS THE MOST VIRULENT — 
AND ULCERS 
is something akin to the marvelous. 
Itis with pride that the Proprietors call attention 
to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians give it the highest 
meed of praise 
and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


("POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND: 
CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
CARBOLIC SALVE instantly allays the pain of burns. 
CARBOLIC SALVBE cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
CARBQLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotches. 
CA LIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 

CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salves, 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds, and HAS 
ACHIEVED A GREATER REPUTATION AND HAS 
A LARGER SALE than any other similar preparation 
of contemporaneous invention. 

Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 


JOUN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 








BUSINESS NOTICES. TREN mae 0 MEME 
HOUSEKEEPERS AGRICULTURAL. 






Electro-Silicon 


No. 9 tara meseet. 
™ NOTHING BETTER.” aan Bros. Boston 


John Ware. VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds ‘and Consumption. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
8? years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’S Wig wactoey. 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggi: 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Chevaliers 


LIFE FOR —— HAIR restores Gray Hair, increases 
its growth, s' hops i its Sang onkot once. Is the ony 
Vegetable” Hai dressing Own. Reoommented. b 

physicians. 


TORTOIS L EWELRY AND 
ot TOIE RaeTY 5, SENAY. 
Snow and a Chapel streets. pa R.I. 


eS 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.i 2st‘cinne cs 
LR i destuwn, Mag 


























wn, 
LARGE &§ SEED mee. 

J. B. ROOM of Rockford, Ul., we ayer 109 sores of 

Choice Vegetable and Blower is» To secure an 


portunity or. quality, he vat 
send $1.50 wort os packets ts for F be tie Price-list P tree 








IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACE OF THE BEST LAND 
the West for sale Ten _ Years’ Credit, a x 
per, Cent. I Interest, by by the Burlington and Miss count 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED, 


except interest, till fifth year. Rich Soil, w: 
Climate, long & Seasons, low Taxes, and free 
ucation. Fare and Low Freights 00 
household goods to those wh: o 


BUY THIS YEAR. 
Fe Circulars and Maps, with full s. tari: ad- 
Ss owa. 

Land Com’r, Burling tows. 





ROAR) 


BEST SEEDS 


AT WHATEVER COST, 
_ARE ALWAYS THR CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
ardener, Amateur, or re Parraad, can 
E ST. Wem 
aelecte Seeds of varieties havi: et 
Also, for Family Garden: me the Hnestand 


with of 1874, contains 
fullinformation’ We tale fee fo Beall eh mee Fie 0. it. 
SCHLEGEL, E 


VEOSTON 








AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


W. H. BANKS & CO., 

General Agents for BLYMER MANUFACTUR’G CO 
Church, Farm, and School Bells. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 

34 and 36 So. Canal Street, Chicago 
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AS TUTTS 


VEGETABLE y 


IVER PILLS: 


THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 
When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 





the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver-° 


tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TuTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


GILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 
and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & 00, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 
EA TIO oN TE EE LENT ED, 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 

THE 


BECK WITH 
SEWING MACHINE CO, 


WANT GENERAL AND LOCAL 
ACCENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF THEIR 


PORTABLE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


It sells for cash, is readily understood, and univers- 
ally liked. Liberal discount to agents and exclusiy 
control of territory given. 

Send for Circular and Samples. Address 


862 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


‘Wonderful! 


Exclaims everybody that 
sees tho Magic Needle 
Threader for sewing ma- 
chines, ‘*I must have one, 
IT have been bothered so 

















poy? * Agents ofeither 
more mon- 

ine the Magic 
Threader ¢ nm with any- 
thing else. hepa wanes 
he Magic 


dress on receipt of 2 

or One Threader and 1-3 

Doz. Standard Machine 

seen any size and for 
=pany machine for 50 cts. 

Satisfaction. guaranteed 

or money refunded. 


ADDRESS THE 
ARCO MF’CCO. 
Box 342, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“WAN TED. 


ACTIVE AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW ‘‘VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


THE VERY LATEST AND BEST. 


TERMS UNPRECEDENTED! 
Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 








54 East Tenth St., New York, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





GROVER & BAK’ 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC STITCH 

















IMPROVED LOCK STITCH 





SEWING MACHINES. | 


Simple, Durable, Reliable, 
Light Running, and 
Easily Operated. 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS: 
786 Broadway, New York. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


amily A swing [fechine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





Great Revolution in Sewing Machines. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. 


No more Shuttles. No more rewinding of thread to make 
the Shuttle Stitch. 


The Lathrop Sewing Machine makes the shuttle 
= from two eae commercial spools, ——_ 

ving to rewind the thread ; uses a very short n 
neyo is set te ct uge. Will sew anything you wish 


to make ina y. 
Without an; 7 chenee of parts, makes a beautiful em- 
broidery sti and the single chain stitch. Useful 


YOU WILL LIKE IT. had CAN’T HELP LIKING 


EVERY MACHINE es ED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TION. 
ies are cautioned against infringing our 
patents, ~ by making, selling, or using i 
made upon this principle. 
The Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Co., 


787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 
Curved Clamp 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings, 


















nOULTON ROLLS 
2 LE SPIRAL CEAR ° 





PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 





11 Warren St., N. ¥., and’ Providence, R. 1. 





| 
| 
| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ADVERTISERS! Send :wenty-five cents to Gzo. P. 
ROWELL & Co. 2 41 Park per tes. N. Y., for — Ps 


of one ages; 20 or 
papers and estimates showing t cpm of RF t~— 
COLOSSEU™M. 
Broadway and 35th Street, New York. 
NOW COMPLETED AND PERMANENTLY OPEN 


HE EXPOS or 0. 
The Magpifcent gySt or MUG ILLUSION, 
Y MOONLI T! 
With the oe and Startling Effects of 
STARLIGHT an T. 

This world-renowned chef d’wuvre of modern art. 
presengs tn eee jusion of an illu: 
mi e usion of an illu- 

minated city, viewed from anelevation. In order to 





Si nd 
aie peer aee of ee ies, Ope 
ba ‘Tilusions, Magical Marvci, etc., etc., among whi 


THE SPHINX AND THE SPIRIT HAND. 
WN Tih E LECTORIUM 

are daily lectures, afternoon and evening, ae 

THE TL ghee AND DELUSIONS OF SCIEN 

erage 3a st tnd Optics, Lape mp ba the won- 

und and 

The a Cabinet, t 

Speaking Portraits, D 
others 


many wonde' 

An elevator conveys visitors to and from the Tower 
every five minutes. The entertainments are under 
the direction of Pror. TOBIN, late Secretary of the 
London Polytechnic. 

Exhibition every afternoon. from 1 to 5 o’clock, and 
every evening, from 7 to 10 o’c 

Admission, $1. 


RRACUTI 


¢ WORKS 
Rip Ge TON 


No ‘Extras, 


PRESSES, DIES 
FRUIT-cAN TOOLS 


SeWp For LitHoqrapk 


Bs: DEVOE’S 
JLoTAy 
OIL. 
























7004 


, THE FINEST Woken eo IN THE 


IN BARRELS AND CASE 
The Devoe Mfg. Co., 


ST STOCK OF TYPE, PRESSES, 


Row York. 





LARG 


Boxwood, Pattern Letters, and Printing Office Para- 
phernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS 8, corner 
ton and Dutch sts., N.Y. N.B.—Inks and Bronzes. 





COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


GROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents to $1 per gallon. 


ENGLISH ROOF PAINT. 

GROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents a gallon. 
LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 

Send for cards of colors and circulars. 

N. Y. CITY OIL CO., Sole Agents, 

No. 116 MAIDEN LAN#, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 

UL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP- 
e BEST Light known for Gnurches, 
Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, Banks, Offices, Pic- 





ture Sere, pages oe etc. New and elegant desigrs 
of 4 bee poe - iC REFLE G CHANDELIERS for Parlors, 
on han 


‘ond m ade to onde order. 
A Eiberas scons to Charches and the Trade. 
Depot PEARL doe one door east of 
Broadway), New York. I. P. FRINK, Inventor and 





THE MILD POWER 


CURES 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


ed _ FROv eR FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
e, an entize success, Simple, Prompt, Effi- 
| the only medicines per- 


from danger, and so ent as to be aiwaye reliable 
They have received the hichest commendation from al! 
and will always render —ee. ea 
Nos. 

Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 
trying Colic, or Teething of Infants.. 
iarrheea of Children or Adults,,...-. 
Dysentery. Gr ing, Bilious Colic. 
























Neuralgia, Too’ 


-~s 
a 








C roup, Cou "Gout D 
Salt 
Rh eee 


> 
17. Piles, blind or 


ReiRrerersrey 

of ry) 
fe 
a 
3 
L 
©, 
2 
[7 
ef 
Ee 
—a 
o 
o 


— 


ne, eon ye ‘Agues.. 


ee 








Secretions.... sh 
—- from riding. 











RESSASESSRAES SS 
es are sa 


Case p CMorocoo) bined nabore ss large vials and’ 
al of direct 


a 
charge, < = ropes tof wien Add 


umph reys's omeopathic Medicine Co. 
Office on Depo we 562 Broapway, New Yor«. 
‘or Sale by all Druggists. 








NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A depressed, irritable state of mind ; a weak, 
poeceas, exhausted feeling; n 


reign cure 7 H Puig 
PATUIC Kio X 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


| EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3isr, 1873. 
Net cash assets, Jan. 1, 1873.............. 05 $18,405,953 1 


Gain on investments and 
balance of profit and loss 
account. 


nese eee eee eeeseseses 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Conte and ma- 
tured ag ak 


3 

112 16 
799,449 78— $6,600,068 01 
ne eecccereccces $21,644,837 16 





Bonds and mo: Bidens oes $14,837,062 50 
Real estate tees 2,902 


and State o ew Y 
Stocks of other states....... 
Cash on d, in bank, or in 
| depositories, on in- 


Loans! secured by collaterals 
nn —! ane rents due and 


Dtatitaamdmeeimenanl 188,720 77 
Premiums due and in tran 
sit (less cost of collection). 164,836 00 
Deferred semi-annual and 
the year premiums for 
Rig (less cost of col- 
Dictesanaene 679,666 00 
oa trom agents. 131,060 








25 
Safes, furniture, fixtures,etc. 69,298 67— $1,233,581 69 
Total assets Dec. 31st, 1873........... $22, 878, 418 8 
ae * aie in tte 13,403 polici ~ 
Slisbconnhasssecééahcaencccanetecnas? 
We heres certify that we have examined the above 
account and have c pang, the same correct. 
. P. HALSTED, 
THEODORE Weston, ¢ Auditors. 
Total liabilities, including reserve for re- 
ins e of existing policies 











insuranc ,008,435 98 
Capital stock. Pemecsccccccccccceccecocce 2 000 00 
ee Over legal reserve.........sssseeee- ‘69,982 87 

e valuation of the policies ye 8 Nea been 


made on the legal standard ofthe s tate of ing York. 
'HILLIPS, 
Ea av VAN CISE, } Actuaries. 
Pres’ esider nt, 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. 
etpencents, 
HENRY B. arm an . ALEXANDER. 
cretaries, 
SAMUEL BORROWE. ILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Physicians, 
Epw’pD W. LAMBERT, M. D., ALFRED LAMBERT, M.D. 
idee ra ERE 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President. 
GEORGE T. rie yp Vice-Pres. Bank of Commerce. 











HENRY M. NDER, Alexander & Green. 
JOHN AUCHIN Ts John & Hugh Auchincloss. 
JAMES W NDER, 2d Vice-President. 





- ALEX 
ENJ. BE. BATES. Pres. Bank of Commerce, ‘Boston. 


EEB oston 
$A. BIDD DLE Philadelphia. 
ROBERT Piet Bliss & pen. 13 White Street. 
WILLIAM T. BLODG » 22 Pearl Street. 
wa AN CROW. St. Lo’ 
A. CU. MMINS Hverett A ~ ga 


CYRUS W. FIELD, 88 Liberty street. 
SIMEON FITCH, 6 East Thirty- oash street. 
DUDLEY 8. GREGORY, Jersey City. 
REEN, Alexander & Green. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Pres. Amer. Fire Ins. Co. 
PARKER HANDY, 2 Nassau street. 
E. JUDSON HAWLEY [ore 
SAMUEL HOLMES. 255 Pear! str 
HENRY A. HURLBODT, li West 7 Pwentietn street. 
HENRY B: HYDE. Vice-Presiden 
ROB’T L. KENNEDY, Pres. Nat. oati of Commerce, 
EORGE G. KELLO GG. 458 Broadway. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 120 Broad 
ED M. ve : ‘Bast 3th street. 


Co. 
HARQUA ND 120 Broadway. 
TIN, Pres. Home Insurance Co, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadwa ay. 
NT, MOORE, B, Upper Aqu Aquebogue. jong Island. 
GEORGE D. MO Exchange Plac 
. F. NAVARRO, 4 ots ‘Com’l Warehouse Co. 
STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, San Francisco, California. 
PORTER, V: Vioe-Pres. Pullman Pal. Car Co. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, Jersey City 
JOHN Baas AA & J. Sloane, 651 Broadway. 
THOMAS U.S , Pres. Mercantile Trust Co. 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
HENRY 8. 7 ane W. Twentieth street. 
SAMUEL W. TO iit, 8 Chambers street. 
ALAN SON TRASK. A A. @. Trask. 
GEORGE B. UPTON, Be ston 
WILLIAM WALKER, 117 East Twenty-first street 
WILI TEW RI roadway. 
ENJAMIN N. 


BE WI 
HENRY YOUNG, 49 Nassau 'stree 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 120 Chambers street. 




















Principal Offices at 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


. D. Garland, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. L. Reichard, Denver, Col. 
W. N. Crain, Om 

G 


Sas 
Joseph Seat tie Wis. 
i i oe 2 

n Collenser, t 


a, Til. 
. M. C, Blake & Son. Groanaete, Ind, 
We per, indian Lafayette, pe. 


F. BE. Zimmerman, F\ + + A 
A. P. Cleveland & Sou, New Qrieans, La. 





ore, Md. 
Charles C. Graves, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 








i Concord, N. H. 
Charles 1, Cook, re 


e, A 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FoR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 29% Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Since our last there has continued an 
active demand for Rio Coffee. Thelate telegram pro- 
duces a better feeling in the market. There now 
appears to be areturn of confidence in the future of 
this article. The market is very strong and prices 
tending upward. 


FISH AND SALT.—AIl kinds of Mackerel are in 
good demand. Dry Cod active. Box Herring are 
scarce and prices are higher, Dutch Herring are firm. 
The demand for Liverpool Fine is improving and 
prices appear to be much firmer. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—For Raisins 
there is a steady and good demand at unchanged 
prices. Turkish Prunes less active, but steady. Dates 
are in good request. Prunelles are out of the market. 


MOLASSES.—Refined grades of Foreign are in mod- 
erate request; but, the present rates being below the 
Raws of importers, the offerings have been light. 
Grocery grades are in good demand at unchanged 
rates. New Orleans is in better request, but no* 
active. 


RICE.—There is an improved demand for Carolina, 

















and, with a moderate stock, prices are supported. East 
India kinds in fair request. 
SUGARS.—Refined has tinued in request, with 


considerable sales. During the middle of last week 
the market was exceedingly dull, and prices were off 
on some kinds & to \. Since then the market has 
been more active,and a portion of this decline re- 
covered. Raw Sugar.—Market has ruled ruled soft: 
Prices favor buyers. 

SYRUPS unchanged. Prices about as last week. 
Low grades are scarce and wanted. 


SPICES.—Cloves continue to rule high but are not 
in active demand. Nutmegs and Mace are in some 
request and prices have a decided upward tendency. 
Pepper has been in good request at unchanged prices. 


TEAS.—Dealers in Invoices have been doing but 
little, with prices somewhat weaker and unsettled. 
Prices in lines or small lots are not quotably changed. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREASTUFFS; Erc. — Flour.—Family and Trade 
brands are in good request. Wheat.—Spring grades 
have fiuctuated considerably since our last,and are 
now ruling aboutthe same figures quoted last week. 
Corn.—A moderate business is reported at about Jast 
week’s prices. Barley has weakened somewhat, but 
is still quoted at last week’s rates. Malt is dull and un- 
settled. 


COTTON.—The downward tendency in prices of 
“spot” Cotton has been arrested, but the market con- 
tinues dull. Ordinary is reduced one-eighth of a cent. 
The sales comprise 6,339 bales (including 500 to arrive); 
of which 2,953 were taken for export, 1,599 for spinning, 
1,687 on speculation, and 100 in transit. The transac- 
tions for future delivery have been liberal and prices 
have advanced one-sixteenth of a cent. The sales ag- 
gregate 94,650 bales, at 14%@174 cents, Basis Low 
Middling: 15@15 1-16 cents for February, 14%@15% 
cents for March, 15 17-32@15X cents for April, 16 1-32@ 
16 9-82 cents for May, 16 17-32@16 13-16 cents for June, 
and 16 29-32@17 cents for July. We quote: 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 









Uplands and New 
lorida. Mobile. Orleans. Texas. 
Ordinary, per Ib........ 12% 12% 12K 
Good Ordinary 13% is i Wy 
Strict Good — 1 % t y 16 ibe 16 
Middling adssare a 16 16% 16% 
Good Middling 7% = «THKECi«iWNTSG 
The arrivls have been from— 

Liverpool... .. .76 bales. 

‘New Orlean: 11,369 

Savannah "7 

Charleston > 664 

Virginia. e* 

Virginia......... sue 


TOU. .osvee .c0c0 

Total import in Februar: 
Total import since Ist Fobrnary 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—There is a fair 
demand from the trade, and prices are firm. Leath- 
er.—Hemlock Sole is in moderate demand, but prices 
are firm. Oak Sole is steady. 

HOPS —The market remains the same as last week’ 
Foreign markets are gradually but surely declining 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand for State has been less 
active than last week, but prices have lost no strength. 
Canadian Butter is in fair demand. Rolls are very 
firm. R , 12,475 kag We quote: 

State, single dairies, very choice. ..........5.-0++.-44@45 
State, entire dairies, good to prime.. ++-41@43 
State, entire dairies, fair to goOd.........ee0e00++ load 











Peas, Canadian, free, in bbls.............. weve @1 
Peas, green, new. prime heen’ ous 1% 


to’ fair’? 
Peas, Southern D: b: of per ‘has : bag. 
HONEY.—The demand is light at unchanged prices. 
White Ci Jo cceccccccoocoes 
Buckwheat,” +n silt mats doare Sisenne scan: ee 


_ BROOM CORN.—The market extremely firm but 





State, irkins, ood to prime..esneneeneenen ae 
State, firkins, fair to good..... doese 





State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good. ST | 
State, Welsh tubs, Fall-mad wining 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime. 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good..... . 

State fancy pailsand tubs to grocers: 

Fancy, Orange Co. and Creamery...... obeanke oe wo 
Good to prime... 













rrr ererrrrrrrr ir? 





CHEESE.—The demand has been decidedly more 
active from the exporters, and the home trade has 
bought more freely. Holders have the greatest con- 
fidence in the future, as we are apparently sending 
out more stock than we are receiving. Receipts, 
13,393 packages. We quote: 


























EGGS.—The market for Fresh Eggs has been a little 
irregular this week. The tone of the market has dis- 
appointed the trade, as they looked for an improve- 
ment. We are informed that advices from the South 
and southern portion of Western States indicate a 
liberal supply. Receipts 8,704. We quote: 





GREEN FRUITS.—Apples have been in fair re 
quest. Cranberries in good demand. Peanuts have 
had more inquiry, but rates generally held above buy- 


ers’ views. 
quote: 


Apples, Russets, Roxbury, 
Apples: selected rs 


Hickory Nuts quiet and steady. We 















anberries, Cape Cod, fair to 
ranberries, Jersey, fancy, per 
ranberries, Jersey, g 
Cranberries, 
Hickory I 
Peanu 

©€anlu 
D> 

Call 
> 
Can 
Can 
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GREEN VEGETABLES.—Yellow Onions are in 
good demand and higher. No change in any other 
kind. We quote: 








Onions, red, per bb Bill.nosasperceecccen ereeseee. 450@ 500 
* yello Ww, per bbl.. ? Se Hey 
Garlic, per 100 Wh hE 700@ 8 00 
Turnips, Russia, new, per We 75 
Squash, Hubbard, per — - 200@ 250 
Cabbages, white, per 100.. ° ; 0@ = +4 
Va a Es - 600@ 

Lettuce, hot-house, per 100 heads. - 80@ 1200 
Lettuce, Black Curly, “ ......... soeeee 600@ 800 
DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are dull. Peeled 


Peaches arevery firm. Blackberries are firm and 
scarce. Raspberries nominal. We quote: 


corgia, F 
" Goons a, Peeled good ts 
" Unpeeled, Halves...” 
Blackberries, prime............ 
Cherries, ae 1873, # Bb. 
Southern, 1873, * B 
Plums, State, et, 8D 
- Southern, "1873, eb 
Raspberries, 1873, # 
POULTRY AND GAME.—Dressed has continued 
in large receipt, but the stock is mostly frozen and 
some of it out of condition. Live Turkeys and Fowls 
continue dull. No Venisonin the market. Partridges 
are higher. We quote: 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Qhickens, Jersey and Bucks Co., prime. 
Jers ov and Bucks 7g to 


“ oe 








LIVE STOCK.—The market during the later part of 
the week was to a certain extent bare of Beef Cattle, 
and there was no trade. Milch Cows.—A fair business 
was transacted at a shade easier prices. Sheep.—The 
market was quiet. Prices unchanged. 

METALS.—Copper.—There has been only a mode- 
rate inquiry for Ingot, but prices are without altera- 
tion. The demand for Pig Lead is greatly restricted, 
and consumers only buy from hand to mouth. Zinc.— 
American and foreign varieties are in steady, mode- 
rate demand. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—-Admantine Candles.—There 
is about the usual business doing at this season of the 
year at unchanged prices. There is no improvement 
in Coal. Drugs.—Market steady. Dyes.—There is 
more doing and prices are tending upwards. Gunny 
Bags are without demand. one Cloth.—India is 
quiet, and prices are i stic Bagging is 
in light demand. Hardware. neg business is good: 
Hay.—The demand for shipping is very light. Hemp 
unchanged. India Rubber.—Market quiet at pre- 
vious quotation. Indigo is dull. Rags and Paper 
Stock in good demand. Stearine.—Market dull and 
prices lower. 


OILS AND NAVAL 8STORES.—Linseed is quiet and 
without change. Spermin good request and advanc- 
ing. Whale is quiet and weak. Spirits Turpentine.— 
Market firm at advanced quotations. Tar isin mod- 
erate demand at quotations. 


PROVISIONS.—New Western Pork firm. City in 
good q' Beef ¢ ti without change; 
market quiet. Dressed Hogs in steady request. City 
in good demar?' and prices tending upward. 


WOOL.—There has been a fair demand forall kinds, 
and prices well maintained. 














16 
Ls 







fee: State. prime, #7270770 
Chickens, Western, good yd prime.. 
Chickens, or to good... 


ese, 
Geese, Western, 


g 
F 
3 
2 
3 
iN 
8 
3 
: 
KS 
3 
@ 
SUSUEMMEHEGeEE 8 








LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls and Chickens, Jersey, # D.......... 
Fowls and Chickens, Western, # ib 


8, 0. 
Tur eys, Jersey, # eee 


Ducks, 
zaoue, Western, af 
( 
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GAME, 


Pigeon, flight, feathered, per doz.......... 
uail, tra) per doz...... wesces . 
Gaal rapped, soft, per doz. . 
Grose trapped per Dain wt 
Grouse, inferior, per pair 
Hares, per pair... 
Rabbits 5 per pair, 


BEANS.—Receipts of White Beans have fallen off a 
great deal. Marrow Beans are dull and it is difficult to 
find sale in large lots. 








sesesaese SRSHSEABS 


eesooegge 


i light. 
Hurl, Green eesecceccsececccccccccsccescctce 
Green, Short and Medium, # 295, 34 
Red and Red-tipped, @ B.........cececeseeeeeee 8 @T 


POTATOES.—Early Rose for seed purposes are held 
higher. Sweet Potatoes rather scarce and in good de- 
mand. We quote: 








Rose, State, in sht ing order............... 50@33 75 
"in bulk. per bbl. ¥ We 3 
; meeraa 2 2@ 2 75 
Peachblow, n shipping : ie : 4 
- 2 50@ 275 
ino 3 @ 3 25 
8 00@ 3 25 

J “ 2 50@ 2 75 
eer de “Yellow Delaware, ei bil ge nie 
> "22 4 b0@ 8 50 





smi bacuad are in liberal supply, quiet, and about 
steady. Pearls in light supply and firm. We quote: 


Pots, first SOFtS. ...........cececeescecsceceescesss OX@— 
Pearls, first soris.......... “G 


Beene ee eeereeesasereees 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW. SUGARS— nee 



















1a3Kec. @ D. (ae ew, tg al7 50 
porvo fic. fang. Buch Mes ner 00 a18 00 
Demarara ......— owe—toxlseney Mose est- 
Shas duis v¥a—1 | orn, pew, «see 017 50 a7 55 

1 ess 
Crusned........—104a—10%' ern, new....... 17 00 al7 50 
Powaerea......—l0i: ie Mess..... al5 
Granulated. 1sa—10% iClear Heavy.. 4 > ald 00 
Biss ‘Clear 50 02000 


Bac 

wa— ¥ MS—SMOK: 
= i 2 Sug Cured -Cured, Citv vals 
Cut Loaf. mei yOured, City. at 
MOLASSES “Dune be SeRe Lea Wessera..9 
N.O. —70 a8 ‘BACON SMOKED, 


«+» 9¥al0 
1 ray os dua on 





sige * | ¥ alg 
‘On, 8. 
FISH. — ae 


a 550 
abe 
a 6% 


2% a—2%'No.1Shore..2300 226 


Far 
“Ord -—% a—2\No. 1 Bay....1450 
sree =. 4 








Salmon, pic.. be 


0 
50 
12 50 
# bbi...... 22 00 00 
50 


nls 
al7 
alg 
als 
a23 
ad 








N yom 
Ma, +155 
BALERATUS. 
pers. 8D. 8¥a— 9% H: 
Raisins layer, new,.—a z 4 
‘stir 


(* 1. Muse’l.. 360 a 

EN gee 390 he 
—— 0575 Turks island. 
— a-l2 #@ bus! — 30 


Re Valencia. 
{ = ak me 8 ais 275 





a— 30 


a 130 
: 8al2cts. # 


in 








a— — 
a 300 





Macearo 1a =f 
a— 
Vermiceli 1i.— 1 a—li 
Dom. —10 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. 
Peaches, 2 @ | 100 
2% a250 ‘SODA Bicait 
2375 | ve 
In pa 
= | Boxe a— 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
a190 
20 a240 
a300 
2300 
a2 
4 a360 
30 a250 
a210 
—— all 
a500 
a5 50 
on a300 gar 
, Nonp. 
? don. old.—— a400 \geg tarch, Ta ndy..— a—9 
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GCommerciat, 


BALANCE OF TRADE AND SPECIE 
RESUMPTION. 


Tue President, in his last message, ex- 
pressed the opinion ‘‘thata specie basis 
cannot be reached and maintained until our 
exports, exclusive of gold, pay for our im- 
ports, interest due abroad, and other specie 
obligations, or so nearly so as to leave an 
appreciable accumulation of the precious 
metals in the country from the products of 
our mines.” This is one of the hobbies of 
ex-Secretary Boutwell, often repeated in 
his annual reports to Congress. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a balance of trade in 
our favor would be favorable to the re- 
sumption of specie payment; yet it is not 
true that it is indispensable to the com- 
mencement or the maintenance of such pay- 
ment. 

Specie payment has been maintained in 
countries when the balance of trade was 
against them. Such has been the fact in this 
country informer years. Take the case of 
Great Britain, whose imports for the first 
ten months of 1872 exceeded the exports by 
the sum of £80,151,000, and for the corre- 
sponding period of 1873 by the sum of 
£91,468,000. Here is an enormous balance 
of trade against Great Britain; and yet spe- 
cie payment has been maintained. An ad- 
verse balance has been continued for a long 
series of years, without draining England of 
its stock of the precious metals, sufficient in 
quantity to keep up specie payment. True 
England is financially a creditor nation, and 
this serves to neutralize the adverse balance. 
Yet it is equally true that her paper circula- 
tion is notan inflated one. It has not been 
increased at all for along period, theugh 
the amount of business in the meantime has 
more than doubled. 

Gold is one of the productions of this 
country, and the main reason why nearly 
all of it goes abroad is the fact that our cur- 
rency system at present supplies but little 
use for it here; and this, too, is one of the 
principal reasons why the balance of trade 
has been against us. With specie payment 
actually accomplished, we should import 
less in value, and, hence, have less to pay. 
And, moreover, our annual production of 
gold and silver would leave a surplus every 
year beyond our own wants, to be sent 
abroad. We need not wait till the balance 
of trade permanently turns in our favor be- 
fore attempting to resume specie payment, 
if there be any truth in our own history or 
in that of other countries. These balance- 
of-trade theorists, who are waiting for ‘‘the 
good time coming,” and think that specie 
payment must be postponed till it does 
come, are contradicted by an ample array 
of facts in the history of nations. t. 

We accept the proposition of Secretary 
Richardson that ‘‘it is not possible to re- 
sume and maintain specie payments with so 
large an amount of notes in circulation and 
so small an amount of gold in the country.” 
Yet this amount of gold will not and can- 
not be much increased until our financial 
policy is changed. Under the present 
policy our gold will continue to go abroad, 
because it is worth more there than here. A 
change of policy that finds use for it here 
as money will keep enough of it here to 
maintain specie payment after we have 
fairly passed the ordeal of resumption. To 
pass this ordeal requires preparation, and 
this requires time to increase the quantity 
of gold held by the Government and by the 
banks. If we really mean to restore our 
currency system to the specie standard, we 
must do something more than talk about it. 
Of this we have already had quite enough. 
What we now want is a policy that looks 
definitely to the attainment of the end. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue great falling off in the dealings in 
dry goods this spring may be better in- 
ferred from the following comparative state- 
ment of the imports of foreign fabrics, the 
entrances and withdrawals from the cus- 
tom house, than from any other statement 
of figures concerning either the trade in 
foreign or in domestic goods. 

The following is the comparative state- 
ment of imports. of dry goods for the week 
ending February 27 and since January 1: 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Entered at the port... ...$30,527,450 $29,660,871 $22,297,592 
Thrown on market...... 29,789,639 28,054,918 23,054,001 


From these figures it will be seen that the 
amount of goods imported and also the 
amount thrown on the market is only about 
half what it was in 1872 for the week, al- 
though the condition of the country gen- 
erally and the weather are all favorable to 
business, with the one exception of the 
doubt which exists in the action of Congress 
in relation tothe currency. Until that ques- 
tion can be settled and our merchants can 
know whether the $44,000,000 of reserved 
greenbacks are to be permanently retired 
or permanently added to the circulation the 
business in all departments of trade will be 
only a hand-to-mouth traffic. No merchant 
will venture to buy a line of goods, except 
to meet his immediate wants, until he can 
know whether money is to be made abun- 
dant or scarce for the rest of the year. 


A burnt child does not dread the fire 
more than a business man does a panic, and 
there is too lively a recollection of the ter- 
ible extremities to which the business 
community was reduced last October for 
any merchant to incur the risk of a repeti- 
tion of the disasters that then befell the 
country. We have been greatly disappointed 
at the neglect of Congress to do its duty in 
respect of the currency ; but it is useless to 
complain. We have very little doubt that 
the whole of the $44,000,000 of reserve 
legal-tenders will be added to the circula- 
tion; but merchants cannot be blamed for 
exercising a prudent doubt on the subject. 
For the present money is cheap enough, 
and the business paper of some of our job- 
bers, which could not be sold at 2 per cent. 
a month Iast December, finds plenty of 
takers now at 6 per cent. per annum. 

The business of the week in domestic 
goods has been small, on account of the loss 
of one day, being taken as aboliday in 
honor of the birthday of Washington, and 
of a severe snow, which caused an interrup- 
tion of traffic on Wednesday and Thursday. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without any noticeabie change since last 
week’s report. The sales from first hands 
have been moderate and prices of all the 
different grades are steady. There is no 
special desire exhibited by the agents to 
effect sales, 

In bleached sheetings and sbirtings thefe 
is but a moderate demand for some of the 
best qualities of leading makes. Holders of 
the finer grades are quite confident of a 
more active demand before long—or, at least, 
profess to be—and are in no way anxious 
about making sales. Prices have undergone 
no change since last week. 


Printing cloths have not been in any bet- 


ter demand, and the market is heavy but 
unchanged. The quotations remain at 5% to 
6 cents for 64 square, of extra quality, and 
5} cents for 56 by 60. 

Prints are not in so good demand as usual 
at this season and the sales are disappoint- 
ing to the agents. The demand has been 
principally for the more desirable of stand- 
ardmakes. The stock in first hands is large, 
but prices are steady. 

Ginghams of the best qualities are in fair 
demand, and the sales of some of the best 
qualities of leading makes are quite large. 
The inferior grades are comparatively neg- 
lected; but prices remain unchanged and 
steady. 

Printed lawns and percales are in more 
active demand, and the sales of the more 
tasteful styles of organdies and corded jac- 
onets have been encouraging. Prices are 
steady. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods the market is without change requir- 
ing any special notice. The sales are to a 
moderate extent and prices continue without 
any quotable <hange. 

Worsted dress goods are in rather active 
demand, with liberal sales of desirable 
styles at firm prices. 

The demand for woolens of every de- 
scription has been very slack during the 
week ; but in some favorite makes of cloths 
there has been a little more activity and 
prices continue steady. Overcoatings are 
in small demand. 

Fancy: cassimeres are, like the rest of the 
market for woolens, rather slack of sales, 
‘the chief demand being for the finer quali- 
‘ties of favorite makes, while the medium 














and low grades are neglected. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Satinets have been in rather better de- 
mand, but without special activity. The 
quotations are steadily maintained. 

Carpets are coming into more active de 
mand, and the best makes of Ingrains and 
Brussells are selling more freely at steady 
prices. 

Flannels are selling about as usual at this 
season. The demand is steady and prices 
are unchanged. 

In foreign goods a moderate improve- 
ment may be reported, but there is not 
much activity as yet to speak of. Jobbers 
are making up their assortments of season- 
able goods, and prices for black silks, 
worsted .dress goods, lawns, and percales 
are well sustained. The offerings at auc- 
tion have been large, and millinery articles, 
woolens, and linens for men’s wear have 
generally brought good prices. But the 
market is not so active as might be expected. 

rrr 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
ONITED STATES, 








MONDAY EVENING, March 2, 1874. 
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India Shawls. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


2 CASES SQUARE SHAWLS, 
in NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 








A large assortment of 


Embroidered French Piques, 


HANDSOME DESIGNS, 
at 60 cents per yard (worth $1 25). 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 


WHITE and COLORED “ MEXICAINES,” 
CANVAS BATISTE, 
and “ ALGERINES,” for overdresses, 
BROCADED and STRIPED GRENADINES, 
“GAZE CHAMBRAIS,” Plain, Striped, and Figured, 
SILK and WORSTED GRENADINE BAREGES, 
FRENCH JACONETS and ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, 
PERCALES, FOULARD CAMBRICS, 
SHIRTING CAMBRICS, Etc., Ete 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


We would call especial attention to our large stock of 


Fine, Medium, and Low-Priced 


MOURNING DRESS G00DS, 


in additionto our USUAL ASSORTMENT of MOURN- 
ING FABRICS, adapted to the present season, we 
have now in store and constantly receiving CHOICE 
SELECTIONS of 


Spring and Summer Novelties, 


in SILK and SILK and WOOL GRENADINES, 
“BYZANTINES,” “ FLORENTINES,” 
and “ GAZE CHAMBRAIS,.” 
(Plain, Striped, and Brocaded.) 
Many new and elaborate designs. 
Also CAMBRICS, PERCALES, PRINTS, 
ORGANDIES, AND LAWNS. 
Together with a variety of CRAPE and MUSLIN 
COLLARS, 
Veils, Scarfs, Hdkfs., Etce., Etc. 


A. T. STEWART & G0. 


have just received, and they opened on MONDAY, 
March 2, 1874, a large invoice of 


LYONS DRESS SILKS, 


in plain colors, comprising all the new Spring shades, 
Quality No. 1 at $2, former price $2 75 per yard. 
Quality No. 2 at $2 50, former price $3 25 per yard. 


Also, a large collection of 


BLACK GROUND TAFFETAS, 


= fine white lines at $1 pe yard, excellent value. 

And a recent purchase of heavy Grisaille Striped 
Faille Silks, both in steel and colored grounds, at the 
i md low price of $1 per yard, good value at 





They will offer 10 cases of th their well-known brand of 


CK SILKS 
at old prices. vs 
Together with a large variety of 


FRENCH DRESS FABRICS, 


Comprising 
ARMURE LAINES, TAFFETA BEIGE, 
BAREGE GRISAILLE, REPS DE SOIE, 
CASIMER DE CHEVRON, 
MILANAISE POPLINETTES, 
DIAGONAL FACONNE PONGEES (entirely 


new), 

PARISIENNE GRANITE, PERCALES, 
FOULARD CAMBRICS, 
BORDERED JACKETS, AND ORGA NDIES 
forming a beautiful assortment of new and fresh 
goods. 





A line of pe nae rt French Piques, handsome 
esigns, 55c. pe: ara; value ©, $1 25. 
Also, on Fou iH AVENUE, will be exhibited a 
new collection a 


CASHMERE REPS, MOHAIRS, 
ALPACAS, BEIGE, SERGES, 


and numerous other styles, from 25c. yer yard, upward, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





SHIR ES. 
J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET. New Yi 


osiery and Men nn 
Ale, Hosier Shirts made ae witew measure, of 
Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according to 
ville Muslin for 
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Financial, 


DIVIDENDS OF GREENBACKS AND 
BIVALVES. 





Srvczk Adam was driven hurriedly from 
the Garden of Eden there have been count- 
less methods adopted to get money without 
earning it by the sweat of the brow. The 
world would not contain the books which 
would be required to make a brief record 
of all these efforts. How to get rich without 
sweat has been the great study of the 
ages. Thus far not many wise men have 
been wise enough and not many mighty 
men have been shrewd enough to gather 
much gold without hard, back-bending 
labor. It don’t require a very long life of 
experience to conyince a sane man of this 
truth. Some men want wealth, and they 
are willing to be mean in order to get it. 
They won’t sweat for it. Others are looking 
for a brown-stone front through the high- 
way of theft or swindling. They had 
rather steal’ than sweat. Thousands 
are promenading the ‘‘grand avenue” of 
speculation, hoping there to be made sud- 
denly Astors or Stewarts. They are de- 
termined to wear purple and fine linen ; but 
they won’t sweat for it. Now, of all these, 
the mean man is the worst of the lot. There 
are thousands of such all over the world. 
We have heard of a ‘‘ very peculiar speci- 
men” of this numerous race—a prince 
among them—which we desire to make 
mention of in these columns. And, as 
Barnum is now ransacking the globe for 
monstrosities, we hope he will secure the 
‘‘nerfect gem” we refer to. Well, this 
mean man has been a stockholder in a cor- 
poration (not to be named) in this city. 
He has owned just ten shares of its capital 
and it cost him $1,000. He was elected a 
director in said institution, and held 
that office for years. He never rendered 
any service whatever to said corpora- 
tion which was worth a dollar. He 
got his dividends regularly, and 
all his friends knew that he was 
a director. Now, this mean man in this 
high position succeeded one day in ~induc- 
ing a majority of the officers and his fellow- 
directors to vote in favor of supplying daily 
a plain lunch to all the officers and em. 
ployes; and from that day to the day the 
institution fatled he ate his dinners there, 
averaging more than three hundred ‘“‘ solid 
meals”? per annum. He got his dividends of 
greenbacks quarterly, and he got his dinners 
of tenderloins and bivalves daily, and the 
grand total cost the institution over four 
hundred dollars per annum. We state a 
faci. Now is it surprising that the concern 
failed, with such a mean man in the direct- 
orship? We think not. All those who de 
sire a fat dividend on a thousand-dollar in- 
vestment should walk in the footsteps of the 
mean man we have described. Here is a 
chance to eat without work; a chance to 
get tenderloins and bivalves for nothing— 
except meanness, which is worse than 
nothing. 





CONTINENTAL BANK. 





Tue Continental National Bank of this 
city—lately noticed in these columns—has 
called a meeting of its stockholders, March 
17th, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of reducing its capital stock from 
two millions to one anda half millions of 
dollars. We hope every stockholder, who 
can do so, will be present. It is about time 
this bank was overhauled, rejuvenated, re- 
paired, and put in motion, or wound up and 
its assets divided among the stockholders, 
According to the published statements of the 
directors the concern, if closed up, would 
pay ninety-five cents on the dollar, and it is 
our private opinion, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, that the winding up process 
is the very best and wisest thing that can be 
done. The present officers and most of the 
directors are excellent men, but they will 
find it up-hill work to get new business for 
that institution. It has a bad name, is very 
unpopular; and its present stockholders, we 
feel sure, had rather have their money back 
again than run the chances and risks of any 
new galvanizing process which may be pro- 
posed. Let every stockholder, at any rate, 
be present at tae meeting. 
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WATER WILL RUN 


On the 15th of February, 1878, the out- 
standing amount of legal-tender notes was 
$356,000,000; and on the 16th of Februa- 
ry, 1874, the outstanding amount was $381,- 
827,327, showing that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had issued $25,827,827 of the so- 
called legal-tender reserve, thereby  in- 
creasing the currency by this amount. On 
the first of the above dates the national 
banks in the three cities of New York, 
Boston, and Philadeiphia held $63,797,982 
in legal-tender notes, and on the second 
date they held $87,228,654—showing an in- 
crease at the latter date of $23,430,672 
over the former date. "What, then, became 
of the $25,827,827 of these notes which 
had been issued by Secretary Richardson ? 
The whole amount, with the exception of 
$1,896,655, went into the vaults of the 
national banks in the cities of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. It did not go 
West or South, but lodged in these three 
monetary centers. 

These figures show that, no matter what 
the volume of the currency is or where it is 
issued, it will go where debts are to be paid 
and the business demand for it can make its 
use most profitable. There is no process of 
distribution by the ratio of wealth or pop- 
ulation that can prevent this result. If 
money is plenty in New York and scarce in 
North Carolina, the laws of trade make it 
so; and, under these laws, the same fact 
would exist if all the currency were first 
issued in North Carolina. Water will run 
down-hill, and so money will go where the 
best advantages are offered for its use. In- 
creasing the amount in circulation does not 
change the laws of trade or prevent their 
natural effects. Our currency having a 
uniform value throughout the whole coun- 
try, no law of Congress can control its dis- 
tribution. 














MONEY MARKET. 


WInTER is over. Congress has been three 
months in session, and nothing. has yet been 
done towards relieving the commercial 
community of the doubts and misgivings of 
the financial future. The result is that only 
ahand-to-mouth business is doing, and the 
hesitation to enter upon new undertakings 
causes money to accumulate in Wall Street 
and the principal financial centers. The 
rates of interest are unprecedentedly low, 
and a false judgment is formed that there is 
too much currency in the country, because 
there is a fear to use it without ‘an assurance 
that a panic-creating stringency will not 
follow in the Fall. The amount of out- 
standing legal-tenders is the same as 
at the close of last week, and 
whether the next change will be an 
increase or a reduction it is impossible to 
foretell. The probability is that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, wishing to make as 
favorable a debt-statement as possible, has 
avoided any increase in the outstanding legal- 
tenders, and that next week he will be under 
thenecessity of issuing more. His statement 
in January was that the whole of the $44,- 
000,000 would last him until the first of 
April; and, there being but $25,000,000 of 
the extra issue, the remaining $19,000,000 
may come out this month. In the mean- 
while, what is certain is that money is 
freely loaned on call at 8 to 4 per cent., and 
that gold has kept very evenly at 1124 to 
1128. The theory that cheap money 
stimulates speculation does not hold 
good; for there has not been a more life- 
less week in Wall Street for the past five 
years than the week just passed has proved. 
Even in the most desirable investment 
stocks, which the surplus of money ought 
to create a demand for, have been neglected; 
the only exception being in the new New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
mortgage bonds, which have been in good 
demand and haye sold up to 107. The rest 
of the market for investment securities has 
been dull and drooping; and the week closed 
on a very heavy market, although the bank 
statement was favorable and showed but a 
nominal loss in reserve, while there was a 
large gain in legal-tenders. The loss in re- 
serve was occasioned by the withdrawal of 
gold to be used in payments at the Custom 
House. 

There is not the least difficulty in placing 
good commercial paper at 6 to 8 per cent., 
and the banks which have been in the habit 





business paper outside have found some 
difficulty in getting as much as they would 
be glad to take. It is a very rare circum- 
stance for banks to buy paper at less than 7 
per cent. outside of their own offices; but 
they are under the necessity of doing it 
now or of keeping their balances lying idle 
in their vaults, which is something not to 
their taste. 

Wall Street has been so long looking to 
Washington for indications of what is to be 
done in Congress that it has become tired: 
and on Saturday, by way of creating a 
change, there was a pretty active selling 
fever set in, and, under its effect, a drop 
took place of 1 to 8 per cent.—the greatest 
decline being in the stock of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad Compa- 
ny. The preferred stock declined fully 8 per 
cent. Itis noticed by the prominent Wall 
Street operators, who watch the changes in 
the temper of the street very closely, that 
there is a much smaller amount of specula- 
tive stocks held by the street generally than 
for many years. The great bulk of the 
stocks are held by a few powerful individ- 
uals or cliques; and the conclusions drawn 
are that,as these holders can carry their 
loads easily, they will continue to do so 
until the opportunity offers for raising the 
price and then unloading at a profit. They 
cannot afford to sell anything at present 
prices, but they can afford to hold on; and 
this they will do until Congress shall ‘have 
taken some definite action which will justify 
them in putting up the market. This 
they can do at any time, but the difficulty 
would be in keepingit up. ‘There is not 
much doubt among well-informed men that 
Congress will pass some kind of a bill for 
increasing the currency, if only to the ex- 
tent of $44,000,000 of egal-tender and 46,- 
000,000 of bank currency, making the cur- 
rency ,000,000 in all. henever 
this shall be done the occasion will 
be seized upon for an upward move- 
ment, and when it once begins there is 
no telling how high it will rise. Western 
Union Telegraph is one of the stocks that 
everybody appears to believe is going to 
have a large advance; and yet it hangs fire, 
and the large holders ‘of it, who have paid 
from 90 to 95 for what they are carrying, 
cannot get out at a profit anything 
short of par. They will be able to 
put it there one of these days, no 
doubt; and they are now preparing for 
it and encouraging short sales. It was 
said that on Saturday Jay Gould had a Jarge 
number of “puts” which expired at 77, 
while the stock was selling at 75 to 75}. 

e future is full of hope; but it is hope 
which rests upon the possible or probable 
conduct of Congress, and it may be the 1st 
of June before anything definite will be 
done. 

Parties interested in’ Oswego Midland 
Bonds will please notice the communica- 
tion of Heidelbach, Frank & Co. 











QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEB, 28TH, 1874. 
Offered. Asked 
Le. ee 125 — 
Merchants’. .....0c0s00- oe 117 
Mechanich,.......sccceseve 135 a 
LS Te er re 135 — 
PRUTPOTTOR SS oc cc ss soeedeta ce 145 _ 
NGIRN cui osieics ch dicuina women 265 ~ 
EME on ciasiadenision aes ae $6 98 
POGT EEL PIVEN 6 5.0.053:00s 40.050 _ 821¢ 
se manga BA Seto te 149 
Baltes cin sjasweoince dike «cas 150 _ 
Gallatin National. $4 — 
Merchants’ Exchange 80 80 
Commerce.......00.. 1164 a 
Mercantile.......... — tar" 
American Exchange -109% 110 
Chatham .... ..cisscce0 . 180 — 
Bank of the Republic...... _ 107 
Bank of North America.... 90 a 
PIAROVER GL . 5 Sececiceh tees ‘1102 106 
MVD powtaweocks « Ccepenves _ 
rrr 118 _ 
Nassau.. 102 — 
Shoe and. Leather... Sucewuleion "152 
Corn Exchange........... 118 185 
Continental........... coe 79 
St. Nicholas........ccscess 105 108 
MONG 6:c5. o b055 Boiss ee Rete — 165 
Importers’ and Traders’. ...195 — 
PME dasccseteticosssccsucse = 141 
N. Y. National Exchange.. - 
Central National.......... _- 
First National............. 180 — 
Fourth National.......... -= 106 
Ninth National............ 100 — 
Gold Exchange............ 118 122 
Bank. and Brok. Ass’ n. . 90 oe 
German American......... 94 
PORTING 25 coh cae paahnnns "113 125 





Banxkine Hoos oF Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET. , 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT Bonps 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 





We alsodeal in the CanTRAL Paciric and 
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DOWN-HILL. | of employing their funds in buying up.) WesTeRN Pactrio Gotp Bonps, which at 


present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

Weare also selling the Cenrrat Pactirio 
Gop Srx per Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest. 

Tne continued scarcity of Government 
Bonds, with steadily advancing prices, is in- 
creasing the demand for the best class of 
railroad securities for investment, at current 


rates. 
FISK & HATCH. 





New York AnD Osweco Mmp.anp Ratt. 
ROAD First Mort@ack BoNDHOLDERS de- 
sirous of joining for, the purpose of pro- 
tecting their common interest, with the 
foreign holders of first mortgage bonds, who 
are now united to the extent of over $2,000,- 
000, are requested to communicate imme- 
diately with 

HEIDELBACH, FRANK & Co., Bankers, 

52 Exchange Place New York. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


—_— ~oe lis and St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
. R. TRIPPEH, Minneapo , Minn. 








12 Per Cent. Net. Improved Farm First Mort 
e Bonds guaranteed. Send 
orcircular. J.B. WATKINS & CO. , Lawrence, Kansas. 


HOW PEOPLE _OF MODERATE MEANS 
A Pamphlet mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
H. P. CHANDLER, Box 1200, Boston. 








PHENIX, JNSURANGE OF POMPANY, 
PHILANDER smaw, Se  briphat CROWELL, Pres’t. 
Offi Av Se cy a 173 Broad adway. » 
Western and pine Departm t, 160 La Salle 8t., 


At the request of its ea Hl the Committee on 
Accounts and the Finance Committee met as a joint 
Committee po the purpose of py a@ thoroug! 
vestigation of all the 0. ‘ENIX INS 
ANCE COMPANY, as well a an an examination of its Se- 


curities, Demporsry Lose and other Assets. 
antamaane ao at ae request, an _, bane m le a 
ition, as 


before named, a ad largel in detail, = eae of books 
as securities, make the followin 


d the Company in all 3 respects sound, and 
_— ny glen has cn saecte set rforeh in the Statement end- 


ah laced low 
byt ‘the Bonn . = real- 

During t the last two and a e Com- 
aaa has paid all its current losses, nearly eae Snillion 
of extn! losses in Chicago and Boston; made no 
———— for assessments ; has 





in ex f 
, the — when the last dividend prior 


eclared of 66. 
The et tulate the Directors upon the 
great success of the Company @ ese las' 
tified in bein 


are able to F recomm 
{fe declaration of a dividend of ” 
JANUA’ 


ive per cent. 





WELL, 
WM. &, ENDALL, 
CH 8. o. BETTS, 

THOS: Hf . RODMAN. 


GEO. OPDYKE & C0., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Notice to Investors. 


ffer for ne nd following: 
LZ 36,000 real 10 per cent. bon 


byt 4 Equality Coal ani 
Bal ae ~" Illino 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent, 03 years, 


$0,900 tata a Vincennes (Ind.) 6 per ce cont, 20 years, 


LOW 2 atthe 
OW & WILSON, 
“ William st. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts. New York, 
IssuUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in a ithe prin ae cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS vm ELEGRAPH 
U OPE eo the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Count try Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable te: 


1 
THE IOWA Io Awe TNdsa VOMPANY willin- 
vest money On first-class Real Estate at 10 per cent. in- 
terest, net, arantee the 6 semi-annually in .ew Forks and 
Sesame en pe bald oy th oana made wane 
e 
write, deb ~ ire investing, for for News ae and New En- 
MERRITT ate owernor 0 r by a) President fs 
TAMIS B. HEAR’ ELL, Secrovary 
,» Des Moines, wae 
10 ree oa BRIDGE, SCHOOL, 
A 


FUNDING BONDS. 
Some new and holee lots at Me Ane pices. 
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: THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Railroad Bonds.| 


WANTED, 


Midland, North Pacijic, or 
any other Railroad Bonds, 
in exchange, on fair terms, 
for Beckwith Sewing Ma- 


chine Company Stock. 


Apply personally or by let- 
ter to 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


4 Wall Street, N. Y. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


ECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS, AND 
UPON BONDS OF $1,000 KACH, REGISTERED 





ie Isr JUNE AND lar DECEMBER” PRINCIPAL DUE 
LE 
iy 103. P art rae ee 


RICE % A pt Se y ACCRUI 
Fon sae 0 IN BEHALF O. 


SCOTT, STRONG & 00. 


BANKERS, % Broad street. 

The nominal amount of bonds authorized to be 
ni this mortesee is twenty-five a Ba 

Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to ex- 
dnguleh or absorb the unsecured bonds known as the 
“ New Sinkti Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the balance 
= ONE ON in amount are now offered for 
e. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 888 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 
6urplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres'’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


Allen, Stephens 
fee & Co. Dae tz] 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St.. New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Patinots ja rong tet ning" Cars ee ~—% 
ually at the American Exchange Nation: 
New ¥: orks ing Sur choice Kansas TWELVE PER 
CENTS have never failed. Nothing but an earthquake 
bong their al and as to ym pt- 
Seat, Soe out Wow tere Beak, Gur pa ris at 
ger_in w York, ote dott maturity. 
ve t.- millions and not a dol ae has ever been 
lost. For details address ACTUARY of the Central 
Winois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Il. P.-O box 657. 


Purs ¢4() Sireot often fends 1g For. 
GAL LLS TROT YALE: 
, 139 Wall St... N.Y. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 

















F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartuett, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 


Ca taal... ..cccccccccces 00 
Surplus... eoee ee ee 69 


‘Asscts, Jan.1, 1874..$1,074,376 69 


navel Ale 








Commercial. 


OUR NEW YORK BANKS. 





Tue Central National Bank of New York 
is located at the corner of Broadway and 
Pearl street. The building is of white 
marble, has a front on Broadway of 50 feet 
and on Pearl street of 150 feet. The build- 
ing was erected by Bowen & McNamee, 
and was many years by them and their 
successors, Bowen, Holmes & Co., as a dry 
goods store. The situation is a most desira- 
ble one for any kind of business, being in 
the very center of the dry goods jobbing 
and importing trade, andalso the same 
in respect to the large commission houses. 
It is about midway between the City Hall 
Park and Canal street. More legitimate 
business is actually transacted within one 
hundred rods of this Central National Bank 
corner than in any other similar space in 
New York. The great wholesale houses of 
Stewart and Claflin, whose annual sales 
amount to over one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, are within this district; and there are 
more than a thousand other first-class mer- 
cantile firms in the same locality. The 
bank, therefore, is in the right place for 
business. It does not own the property, but 
has a ten-year lease of the entire first floor 
at the anoual rent of $25,000. This is 
probably the largest rent paid by any 
such corporation in New York—too large 
& sum, we think, for any bank to pay. 
We estimate the entire expenses of this 
institution at from $80,000 to $100,000, 
equal to from 4 to 5 per cent. on its en- 
tire (reduced) capital of $2,000,000. No 
bank can do an honest, legitimate bank- 
ing business and live on such enormous 
expenses, and pay fair dividends, unless it 
has immense deposits on which it pays no 
interest. When the Central National Bank 
took their lease, it was soon after the close 
of the rebellion, when rents were all up to 
‘* tip-top” figures. It is just to say that the 
lease was executed during a former more 
extravagant administration. The recent 
panic damaged this institution considerably 
—so much so that in the judgment of its 
officers and stockholders it was deemed best 
to reduce its capital from $38,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. This step has furnished a re- 
serve fund of a considerable amount—esti- 
mated at $500,000—which will serve to 
guarantee future dividends. The bank will 
now succeed, if its officers and directors in- 
sist on cutting down expenses and resolve 
to pursue a more conservative course. Its 
present deposits amount to nearly $5,000,- 
000, and its discount line to about $6,000,- 
000. Its business is mainly with the job- 
bers, importers, and commission houses in 
the vicinity ; doing comparatively a small 
out-of-town business, and very little with 
Wall Street. The officers and directors are 
all able, reliable men; and, if hard work 
(with more economy) can accomplish any- 
thing, its affairs will steadily improve and 
its stock soon command a premium. 

rr 


NATIONAL BANKS WITHOUT 
CIRCULATION. 


Tue bill before the Senate for the organ- 
ization of national banks without circula- 
tion, introduced by Senator Sherman, con- 
tains three distinct propositions. The first 
is that such banks may be organized under 
the National Banking Law, without any 
limitation as to number, upon the deposit of 
a sum not less than $10,000 of United State, 
registered bonds with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The second is that national 
banks already organized, having bonds 
deposited with the Government upon which 
circulating notes have not been delivered, 
may withdraw all such bonds in excess of 
$10,000. The third is that national banks 
may withdraw their bonds on deposit as 
security for their circulating notes in 
amounts of $10,000, upon returning to the 
Comptroller of the Currency lawful money, 
to be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States, for the redemption of an 
amount of circulating notes of such banks 
equal to the amount issued upon such bonds. 
These propositions are not only distinct, 
but they have no necessary connection with 
each other. Either of them might be 
adopted or rejected without affecting the 
merits of the others. 








Our first objection to the bill—and that, 
too, whether the propositions in themselves 
considered be wise or unwise—is that it is an 
effort to amend the National Banking Law 
by the piece-meal system. What is wanted, 
and what, moreover, this Congress should 
furnish, is a thorough revision of the entire 
law, with such amendments as will remove 
its defects and better adapt it to serve the 
interests of the people. Patching the law by 
separate bills, that do alittle here and a little 
there, without any comprehensive revision 
of the system, will be very likely to leave it 
incomplete. 

In the next place, we see no good and suf- 
ficient reason why Congress should make 
any provision for the organization of banks 
without circulation. Any person or any 
number of persons may, as a matter of 
business, and without any law authorizing 
him or them to do so, engage in banking in 
the sense of receiving deposits, loaning 
them to their customers, and paying them 
again to their depositors. The first propo- 
sition of Mr. Sherman’s bill would simply 
confer the name of a national bank, and 
whatever credit pertains to the name, upon 
complying with the conditions of the law; 
while it would subject the bank to the rules 
of the law in respect to capital, to the de- 
posit of $10,000 in Government bonds with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to the keep- 
ing on hand of fifteen or twenty-five per 
cent. reserve, in lawful money, and the 
making of reports to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. All these things the bank would 
have to do simply for the sake of being 
called national. 

We doubt very much whether many such 
banks would be organized upon these terms. 


| We equally doubt whether it would be best 


for the people to bestow the credit of a na- 
tional bank—if there be any power in the 
name—upon persons or associations that are 
simply doing the business of deposit bank- 
ing. Senator Sherman’s chief argument for 
the bill is the credit among the people 
which the name would give. This we re- 
gard as a fanciful idea; and, at any rate, 
the better way is to leave deposit banking to 
rest upon its own credit. The multiplica- 
tion of such petty concerns under the 
plausible title of a national bank would, 
in* our judgment, work more harm than 
benefit. 

While we have no doubt that Congress 
has the right, under its cunstitutional 
powers, to lay taxes; to regulate commerce 
and to regulate also the value of coin; to 
control the credit circulation of the country, 
which enters so largely into the transac- 
tions of commerce and effects in so many 
ways the value of coin—and, consequently, 
the right to provide for the organization of 
banks of issue asa means to this end; we 
nowhere find in. the Constitution of the 
United States any authority granted to 
Congress to charter banks that have no con- 
nection whatever with the currency in use 
among the people, unless we assume the 
dangerous doctrine that Congress may con- 
stitutionally do anything which it is not for- 
bidden todo. Banks without any circula- 
tion are simply corporations that deal in 
money, keep deposits, make discounts, and 
buy and sell exchange, but supply no cur- 
rency. If itfalls within the province of the 
General Government to organize and regu- 
late such business corporations, then why 
is it not equally its province to organize 
manufacturing corporations, and, indeed, 
extend its powers into the regulation of 
every branch of industry? We see no dif- 


‘ference between the two cases, so far as the 


question of power is concerned; and in 
respect to neither do we see where Congress 
derives from the Constitution any right of 
action. Banks of issue stand on a very 
different basis from banks without issue. 
The latter need no law other than that 
which is applicable to all corporations; and 
Congress can enact no law in respect to 
them without an enormous stretching of its 
powers. 

Congress had better wait to mature a 
currency scheme before acting on Senator 
Sherman’s bill ; and, in respect to its first 
proposition (the only one we have dis- 
cussed), we are of the opinion that it bad 
better dismiss it altogether, both as a mat- 
ter of expediency and on constitutional 

The constitutional argument for 


banks of issue has no application to those | 


that have no circulation. Then, as to the 








question of deposits, this is purely a matter 
of business between banks and their cus- 
tomers, with which Congress has nothing 
to do. 





INCREASE OF TAXES. 





CoMPTROLLER Hopxuns, of this state, in- 
forms us, in his recent report to the legisla- 
ture, that the state tax of New York state 
in 1863 was $7,272,274.08; and that in 1878 
it had risen to $14,800,{03.38, or more than 
double the amount of 1863. The tax for 
all purposes known to the comptroller’s of- 
fice in 1863 was $23,046,800.66, and in 1873 
it was $51,444 536.27. 

The gross valuation of taxable property 
in the state in 1863 was $1,454,454,817, 
and in 1878 it was $2,129,626,386; showing 
an increase in ten years of $675,171,569. 
Five mills on a dollar were the rate for the 
state tax in 1863, and six and ninety-tive 
bundredths mills the rate in 1873. 

These figures show that the expense of 
running the machinery of the state govern- 
ment has more than doubled in ten years. 
The increase in taxation is largely in excess 
of that of valuation ; and hence the people, 
in proportion to their ability, have been more 
heavily burdened with taxes. One reason 
of this fact is the bounty debt that was con- 
tracted during the war, of which $11,330,- 
927.76, after deducting the sinking fund ap- 
plicable to its payment, still remain to be 
provided for. This, however, is not the 
whole reason. The legislature for years 
past has fallen too much into the habit of 
making extravagant appropriations, often 
without adequate provision for their pay- 
ment; and this has not only increased tax- 
ation, but gradually rolled up a debt against 
the state. 

The Comptroller calls attention to the fact 
that a large amount of property in the state 
escapes taxation altogether, imposing a 
heavier burden upon the property that is 
taxed. He says: “It is believed that not 
more than one-third in value of the prop- 
erty liable to taxation is placed upon the 
assessment rolls. The two-thirds escape 
taxation; and of this two-thirds the great 
bulk is owned and controlled by rich men 
and wealthy capitalists, leaving the burden 
of taxation to be borne by those in moder- 
ate circumstances and who are the least 
able to bear it. The people are becoming 
sensitive and uneasy under the increasing 
burden of taxation.” As one remedy for 
this inequality and injustice he recommends 
‘that provision be made by law for assess- 
ing all corporations, whether organized 
under special or general laws, directly 
by the Comptroller, on sworn statements 
and returns made annually to this depart- 
ment.” 

If the Comptroller had turned his atten- 
tion to the question of tax-emption in this 
state he would have found that, in the sin- 
gle item of church property, the sum of 
$66,055,750, according to the census of 
1870, yielded at that period no revenue 
either to the state or for local purposes. 
This sum, at the rate of increase for the 
last decade, cannot now be much short of 
one hundred millions of dollars. To this 
add the exemption of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in favor of each clergyman in the state 
who is worth this amount or more, .and we 
see at least one reason why those whose 
property is placed on the assessment rolls 
are compelled to bear an undue proportion 
of tax burdens. 

We entirely agree with the Compiroller 
that the tax system of this state needs a 
thorough revision, It is very far from be. 
ing just and equal, either as between in. 
dividuals or between different sections of 
the state. Owing toa want of uniformity 
in assessing the valuation of property, some 
parts of the state, especially the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, pay heavier taxes 
for state purposes than they ought to pay 
or would pay if the valuation were made 
by any uniform rule. Assessors not only 
violate the law in no: placing the assess- 
ment of property at its full a2 true value, 
as the law requires; but they do not pro- 
ceed according to any uniform rule of 
valuation. This fact, in connection with a 
fixed per centage of taxation for the whole 
state, leads to a very unequal distribution of 
taxes. It isto be hoped that the present 
legislature will find time to consider this 
subject and supply the needed remedé. 











Iusurance. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tr is fortunate that all persons do not 
think alike on every subject. If they did, 
there would exist but little stimulant for 
any of the enterprises which engage human 
attention. The minds of men would be as 
dull and rusty asa scythe that has hung 
undisturbed on the apple-tree through sum- 
mer and winter, and there would be no use 
in publishing a newspaper to enliven the 
general dullness. But as no two minds 
work alike, it happens that, when any im- 
portant subject for thought or action 
emerges into the sunlight of THe INpDE- 
PENDENT, it is likely to attract all sorts of 
opinions from all sorts of men. 

Thus, we have a letter from an anony- 
mous correspondent at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
who scolds severely because we do not 
think as he does on the question as to how 
the surplus of premium on a life insurance 
policy can be treated with the best proba- 
ble result for the insured. Nations have 
gone to war ona less important difference 
of opinion, but we shall not follow the ex- 
ample. Weare only satisfied to know that 
the person who pays the insurance premi- 
um has, in the case referred to, and in all 
cases, bis own distinct choice what to do 
with his surplus; and it is an affair which 
neither directly nor indirectly concerns 
any one else—not even an anonymous 
correspondent, whom we should as soon 
expect to guide usin a matter of this sort 
as weshould expect a map of the world to 
guide us from Bowling Green to Fulton 
Ferry. 

Turning from him, we come to a sensible 
letter from one of our subscribers at Al- 
bany, N.Y. He says that he does not write 
it for publication, but thinks that we may 
get some hints from it which will be useful 
to all patrons of life insurance. Yet, if we 
omit his name, he will probably allow us to 
give bis letter to our readers. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“ALBANY, 19th Feb., 1874. 
‘*H. C. BowEn, Esq: 

‘* Dear Sir :—I read every week with con- 
siderable interest your pieces on Life Insur- 
ance; and, while there are a few things that 
may be said against life insurance, there are 
many things to be said in favor of it. I 
would not advise any one to get insured for 
a large, or even for a small amount, without 
being pretty sure of being able to meet their 
payments when they come round. I am 
led to say this from the fact that I know 
many, in taking out a policy, only think of 
the advantage it will be to their family in 
case they are taken away; hardly thinking, 
beyond the first payment, whether they will 
be able to make another. I have a man now 
working for me that a few years since 
thought he would get his life insured. I 
told him at the time he ought to be sure he 
could meet his payments. The result was 
that he never made but one payment. 

‘*There is another view of it, which is, in 
taking outa policy for a large amount not 
to take it all out at once, but make it intwo 
or four policies, making the payments so 
much lighter. It isso much easier for any 
one to pay $100 every three months than it 
is to pay $400 at one time, 

““There isone thing in favor of life in- 
surance that should strongly recommend it 
to every one; and I should advise every one 
that would like to live to be old to get in- 
sured, if they possibly can afford it. Ithink 
it has a tendency to improve a person’s 
health. I have been insured now over fif- 
teen years, and my health was never so 
good before as it has been since. The 

anxiety as to what would become of my 
family after I was taken away had an in- 
jurious effect on my health. I am now 
past 65, and in better condition, as faras my 
health is concerned, than many are at.40, 
or than I was myself at that age, I don't 
say that it is all on account of being in- 
sured ; but I do say and know that the leas 
care and worry you have, the better your 
health is likely to be. AndI believe that 
rich men worry about this very thing as 
much or more than many poor persons. “So 
T think that even they would find it t their 
advantage to be insured. 
Yours traly, 


“ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


thought perhaps you might get some hints 
from it.” 





Tue fourteenth annual report of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society shows 
that during the, year 1873 the accumulated 
capital of the Society was increased from 
eighteen and a half million dollars to more 
than twenty-twoand ahalfmillion. Its cash 
receipts during the year were nine million 
eight hundred thousand dollars; which is 
an enormous sum. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 


American Life Insurance companies are 
attracting a considerable attention in Eng- 
land at the present time. A recent number 
of the London Law Journal says: 


“It seems not improbable that the Life 
Insurance business in this country is about 
to receive a new impetus, owing to the pres- 
ence of one or two American offices, who 
now have branch establisbments in London, 
and whose leading position and great suc- 
cess in the United States clearly justify the 
efforts they are making to attract the atten- 
tion of the British public. The amount 
of Life Insurance now in force in the 
United States exceeds £400,000,000, created 
in something less than thirty years ; whilst 
in this country to-day the Life business is 
hardly more than £350,000,000, though the 
institution has been in existence here for 
nearly a century and a quarter. 

“*The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York has contiibuted largely to the 
above remarkableresult, its annual transac- 
tions for the last six years having reached 
the enormous sum of £10,000,000 or there- 
abouts. To achieve a success like this, 
much good management, tact, and energy 
must have been developed, though some 
might apprebend that with all this there 
has been a want of that cautious action 
which is always the strongest bulwark 
against disaster. But we are pleased to dis- 
cover that there has been a firm stratum of . 
conservatism underlying the foundation of 
the Equitable Society, us we learn from the 
united opinions of taree of the most promi- 
nent London actuaries, to whom a fullstate- 
ment has been preseuted of the condition of 
the Society. 

* This ‘statement, with the opinions 

thereon,’ has just been issued by the Equita- 
ble Society, and bears the signature of Mr. 
Robert Tucker, president of ‘the Institute of 
Actuaries of London; of Mr. A. H. Bailey, 
vice-president; and of Mr. Thomas Bond 
Sprague, M. A., vice-president. Its value 
consists in the emphatic manner in which 
these gentlemen recommend the Equita- 
ble to the insuring public; and, to vise 
their own words, the Society is ‘ well 
worthy of confidence as an institution 
soundly based, carefully conducted, and 
offering great advantages to persons intend- 
ing to insure.’ 
“The company has established an office 
in Princes street, Bank, E. C., as well as 
mcies in Scotland, Ireiand, and the prio- 
cipal towns in England.” 











Aman ‘‘has no moral right to become a 
husband and a father without earnestly 
striving to make that reasonable and just 
provision for the legitimate warts of his 
household, in the absence of which the 
great Apostle would regard him as ‘ worse 
than an infidel.’ ”»—Horace Greeley. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - - 171,081 95 
Branch offices: 
2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE ¢0. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nor. 2R, Rt & RG NASSAU St, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


issued, 62,000. 


ne ea ee 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 





Twenty-third Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1873. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc...... $1,596,318 27 
For Interest..........-.cccccscccccccsscceccose 631,752 78 
For Interest, etc., ACCTUCH........eececeerens 265,101 01 
$2,393,172 06 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
PRIDE . idnsukncotoeeoesssnentese $679,187 16 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 


Mii cp esnsiginescessocsescunnes 494,072 19 
Total Amount returned to Pol- 
AoFhOlErS . «2.2 .cccccccoccccces $1,178,259 35 


Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Examiners’ Fees, and 


Commissions.........+..+seeee+ 318,677 98 1,486,997 28 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and on 
WOME... - ccccccsccccccsceccts ccs $356,580 33 


terest accrued on same 


Loans on Policies in force. ...... 2,299,623 00 
United States and New York 
State Stocks..............-.eee0e 726,555 53 


Quarterly & Semi-annual Prem- 
iums deferred, and Premiums 
and interestin course of col- 
lection and transmission..... 570,733 56 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and 
Bonds (market value of the 
Securities $844,257).........-.... 629,950 00 


Interest due to date and all 
other property..............60.+ 70,5938 838 
Gross ASBEtS, ........ccccccesscsecce ooee+ «089,009,462 33 


Reserve required for all policies 
in force, Carlisle 4 per cent... .$6,880,151 84 
Claims by death not yet due..... 264,970 00 


Dividends unpaid and all other 
Deeb Sy cbsanetenoonnsppoovae 197,763 54 
POs 7,842,885 38 
Undivided Surplus................ $1,665,626 95 





The Manhattan invites a comparison with other 
Companies as to the following particulars : 

1. The large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 

2. The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

3. Care in the Selection of Risks. 

4, Prudence and Skill of Administration. 

§. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses 
Dividends. 

6. The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 

tions fora quarter of a cen entury. 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 


J. L. HALSEY. S. N. STEBBINS. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


United States life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361, 262, sree Broad 
joo Ms Varren Street, 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
uy GR 
epeeun af Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
WN H. DEWITT, President. 








Capital, 





CHAS. B. PEASE, 





8 eet eranrmne, Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 35 WALL STREET. 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter: 








Premiums outstanding D b ars $223,367 68 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 
POGUE EROMMIOINE. 5c. c\vccccccsseccsscces $1,743,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary 1st to December 3lst, 1873........... $1,497,054 03 
Paid during same period: SS 


Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest. ...$1,276,845 88 
Return of Premiums.....,....... 74,336 02 
Paid to Policyholders as an 


equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1873, were as follows: 





SS ee Tee) ee $44,118 O1 

United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
TOONS On BtOGBsis i s.ec ods eecesivsedesboces 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments Gue...........0..06 4,269 50 

Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
COMO Os sv sinin sad db obsess Tec Aiedecccddes 629,502 93 

Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
pany... 45,620 00 
$1,018,954 44 “4 


That a semi-annual dividend of FIVE 6) FIVE @) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their i egal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, the 

of February next. 


TRUSTEES. 

JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 

SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 

WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 

WILLIAM WATT, HENRY 

JAMES D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG, 

ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 

D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 

TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 

SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 

BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 

N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 

WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 

HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 

* JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


ZINA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 





CAGE OAPIDAT:. cs. 52ceseasasecsexacese +. «-$3,000,000 00 
ASSETS, JAN. 1,1874......ceeceeeee sesceseees 5,785 925 79 
LPMIIETERS: B00 stert ce 0s Aseins 214,876 65 


Losses paid since organization, over $40,000,000. 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER & PEOK, Agents, 
173 Broadway. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 


LANGASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
Manchester, England. 


. Branch, 


No. 187 Broadway, New York City. 


Agencies throughout the Country. 


Capital -- $10,000,000. 


JOSEPH L. LORD, Manager. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES STANTON, President. 





Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, US74..........cccccccccccees aeseve $8,087,211 O2 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve.......... Rall Jicwedduente 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyhholders. .................c00-ccccccccccccccss 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 


From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 


ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874, 


The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 


Government Bond. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary, E. W. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, pu Lie Brecdway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1874, adele lar 
LIABILITIES, - ee aoa 


= $2,500,000 00 
$4,352,697 65 
$216,690 24 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


—— STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 
ASSETS. 





55 
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i 
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0 
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1 
Pret es ‘ 33 ot 
ND cova v nieces ssecddnecngetssge ia LIGIER tere $4,852,697 65 


Claims for Tesnes + \eperananmieed on Ist January, 157. 
Dividends unpaid 


pA ge yen aan Secretary. 
Cc. K. FRANCIS, . } ass’t See’s. 
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216,165 24 
% 393 36 


$216,690 24 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 

D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 28th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873: 

Premiums received on ag ow Risks fro! 


1st January, 1873, to 31st December, 173 $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
1873. 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine — 

Premiums mar 


Pe -{ C Srrerrrr rr errrrrerrrrr irri) 


Total Amount of Assets..........+ $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will ceage. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 

SARE NS JENNI SHEPPARD G@ANDT! 
W.H. H- MOORE NW. BURNHAM, 
LEWIS oUntis CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, PRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
ROYAL PH ROBERT STUART 
TAMES BANG Lae oe Soe 
MANUS QHEOER, ALECANDHEY BLAIS 
HENRY K, BOGERT, JOSIAH 0. LOW 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


ADAM T. SACKET’ 
THOMAS I F. YOUNGS, 
HORACE GRAY. * 








MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, 





N. J. 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1874. 





, 28 per Stat it, Jan. 1, 1873, .$25,537,787 58 
Received for Premiums and 


‘sis ‘ideas 1873, evi714i0 44 
Paid Claims by Death and En- 
dowmen 1,979, 24 





TEE nas 227 
Paid Surrendered 

Policies. .......... 484,042 17 

aid Advertising 

and nting..... 72,306 71 
Paid Contingent 

E NSES.... 200+ 91,327 49 
Paid Po: 

Exchange........ 11,667 23 
iy =e 95,270 69 
“ id - Pe appa 240 51 
Paid Boor 

bd cbsbcdeddccs 21,778 52 
1,508 70 





ASSETS. 
Cash om hand..........sccceseeeeees $514,944 02 
Real Estate... .. oo 149,904 10 
United States Securities......... 1,405,500 00 
State, City, and County Bonds. 7,128,300 00 
Bonds and Mortgages............ 11,430,350 70 
Loans on Policiesin Force,...... 7,016,385 97 
Due for Premiums in course of 
transmission..............0. e+. 88,677 23 
27,784,062 02 
Interest due and accrued ...... $584,081 34 
Premiums due and not yet re- 
ceived, on issues principally 
of December.................+ 223,380 18 807,411 52 





Total Assets, Jan. , 874..... $28,541,473 54 

Ratio of Expenses to Income (excluding taxes), 8.59 
per cent. 

The Dividend of Return Premiums declared by the 
Directors in 1873 will be paid to the assured as their 
Premiums fall due in 1874, in conformity with the 
rules of the Company. 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treas. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


State Agent Eastern District of New York, 


137 Broadway, New York. 











T'wenty-ninth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1874. 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS Jan. ist, 1874. - . 2 


Premiums and annuities . > : o Pa7 he 
Interest received and accrued * . ° a 


$21,574,842 76 


$6,181,521 38 
1,418,094 83 





7,549,616 21 
$29,124,458 97 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - - $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and Returned Premiums on ‘Canceled Policies - 2,844,305 33 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 82,629 13 
Commissions, Brokeraye, and Agency Expenses - 445,882 91 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees. - 115,593 67 
Taxes, Office and Law expences, Salaries, Printing, Revenue 
Stamps, etc. - 259,045 57 
——-— 4,693,579 65 


$24,430,879 8g 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand -~ - - $1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New York State, and othes stocks 
(market value $4,987, 320 24) : . - 4,850,195 20 


Real Estate - ~ 

Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $44, 000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon paste for over $13,700,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - - 

Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


1,768,174 14 


14,135,265 23 





these policies amounts to $4,052,419 96) 962,112 98 
Gare and eomi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. rhe 
1874 - - 563,365 83 
Premiums ¢ on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies omy 000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - = - =f « - . 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents’ - sat os" - 26,459 77 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1874 *. ©! 2 e« « “7682 06 
24,430,879 32 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost =- - - - - 87,125 04 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY I, 1874, $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1874 - + + $271,655 00 
Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - - - + 207,715 00 
Reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) and $1,078,113 65, yenyey et 5 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium) - 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding - Siew He | Be eo tlinde 208, "630 57--22,775,499 95 


—_—_ 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,742,554 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus, The cash value of such reversion 
may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder so elect. 





During the year 8,834 Policies have been issued, insuring $26,621,000. 





TRUSTEES. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
‘WM. A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GRORGE WILKES WD “teat 
OHARLES, WRIGHT, uD, Assis't Modical Examiner. 
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Selections. 
PATIENCE DOW. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS, 








Home from the mill came Patience Dow; 

She did not smile, she would not talk ; 

And now she was all tears, and now 

As fierce as is a captive hawk. 

Unmindful of her faded gown 

She sat with folded bands all day, 

Her long hair falling tangled down, 

Her sad eyes gazing faraway, 

Where, past the fields, silver line, 

She saw the distant river shine. 

But. when she thought herself alone, 

One night, they heard her muttering low, 

In such achill, despairing tone, 

It seemed the east wind’s sullep moan: 
“Ah me! the days, they moveso slow! 

I care not if they’re fair or foul ; 

They creep along—I know not how; 

I only know he loved me once— 

He does not love me now!” 


Oue morning vacant was her room ; 

And, in the clover wet with dew, 

A narrow line of broken bloom 

Showed some one had been passing through ; 
And, following the track, it led 

Across a field of summer grain, 

Out where the thorny blackberries shed 
Their blossoms in the narrow lane, 

» Down which the cattle went to drink 
In summer, from the river’s brink. 

“The river!’? Hope within them sank. 
The fatal thought that drew her there 
They knew, before ; among the rank, 
White-blossomed weeds upon the bank 
They found the shaw] she used to wear, 
And on it pinned a little note: 

“Oh, blame me not!”’ it read, ‘‘for when 
I ouce am freo my soul will float 
Tohim! He cannot leave me then! 

I know not if ’tis right or wrong— 
I go from life—I care not how; 

I only know he loved me once— 
He does not love me now!” 


In the farm graveyard, ’neath the black, 
Fuuereal pine-trees on tbe hill, 4 
The poor, worn form the stream gave back 
They laid in slumber, cold and still. 
Her secret slept with her; none knew 
Whose fickle smile had left the pain 
That cursed her life; toone thought true, 
Her vision-haunted, wandering brain, 
Secure from all, hid sefe from blame, 
In life and death had kept his name. 
Yet often, witha thrill of fear, 
Her mother, as she lies awake 
At night, will fancy she can hear 
A voice, whose tone is like the drear, 
Low sound the graveyard pine-trees make: 
“T know not if ’tis right or wropg— 
I go from life—I care not how; 
I only know he loved me once— 
He does not love me now!”’ 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





REMINISCENCES OF SOUTHERN 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


BY H. H. B. 








In the autumn of 1830 I attended a 
Methdoist camp-meeting in the interior of 
Georgia, and heard a sermon which I have 
never been able to forget or describe. At the 
earnest solicitation of friends, I have 
attempted several times to. writeit.. But it 
cannot be put on paper. The main force of 
it was in the snuffling and spittir< and 
groaning and hound-after-a-fox sort of 
yelp and whine, to which no pen can do 
justice. It must be intoned to be appreci- 
ated. I have preached ita thousand times 
for the amusement of friends, and have 
been satisfied with my effort. I have used 
itas aremedial agent in exorcising the de- 
mons of hypochondria, and haye never 

failed “ to send them down a steep place in 
the sea,” or somewhere else, to the great 
relief of the sufferer. 

The speaker had just been licensed and it 

* wasbis first sermon. In person he was 
small, bullet-headed, of a fair, sandy com- 
plexion, and his countenance was indicative 
of sincerity and honesty. 

His remarks evinced great reverence for 
the works of God as manifested in zoology 
and natural bistory, and ‘‘ was taking up the 
Bible in regular order for the first time in 
his life.’ He had gotten as far as the his- 
tory of Noah, the Ark, the Flood, etc. Be- 
sides, “just before bis conversion he had 
been reading Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Na- 
ter,’ and the two together, by the aid and 
assistunce of the Sperit, had led him into a 
powerful train of thinking as he stood at 
bis work-bench day in and day out.” 

But whatever his sermon may have been, 
it washisown. The text was: ‘ As it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall the coming of 
the Son of Man be.” After commenting 
upon that portion of Genesis descriptive of 
the flood, he ‘‘ warmed up” suddenly, and 
broke out in the following strains: 

“Yes, my brethren, the heavens of the 
windows was opened-ah, and the floods of 
the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters-ah, and 
there was Shem, and there Ham, and there 
Japheth-ab, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ab. 

“And there was the elephant-ab, that 
g-T-e-a-t animal-ah, of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘ Animated Nater’-ah what is 
as big as a house-ah, and bis- bones as big 

*as*a tree-ah, depending somewhat on the 
size of the tree-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the 

Ark-ah. And the heavens of the windows 

was opened-ah, and the floods of the g-r-e-a-t 

deep kivered the waters-ah, and there was 

Jepbetiah; abl eywine nto tbe Arkal. 

a @gwine 

** And there was the hippopoptamus-ah, 
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that g-r-e-a-t animal-ah of which Goldsmith 
describes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah what 
has a g-r-e-a-t horn-ab a stickin’ right 
straight up out of his foreward-ah six feet 
long, more or less-ah, depending somewhat 
on te. length of it-ab, a-l-l.a-gwine into the 


“ And there was the giraffe-ah, my breth- 
erin, that ill-contrived reptile of which 
Goldsmith describes in his ‘ Animated- 
Nater’-ab, whose forelogs is twenty-five 
feet long-ah, more or less-ah, depending 
somewhat on the length of ’em-ah, anda 
neck so long he can eat hay off the top of a 
barn-ab, depending somewhat on the hithe 
of the barn-ah, a-l-1 a-gwine into the Ark-ab. 
And the. heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and-the floods of the great deep 
kivered the waters-ah; and there was Hem, 
and there was Shem, and there was 
Japheth-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘* And there was the zebra, my bretheren- 
ah, that b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l animal of which 
Goldsmith describes in his ‘ Animated 
Nater’-ah, what has three hundred stripes 
a-runnin’ right straight around his body-ah, 
more or less, depending somewhat on the 
number of stripes-ab, and nary two stripes 
alike-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the anaconder-ah, that 
g-r-e-a-t sarpint of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, what 
can swallow six oxens at a meal-ah, pro- 
vided bis appetite don’t call for less-ah, a-]-1 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah. And the heavens 
of the windows was opened-ah, and the 
floods of the great deep kivered the waters- 
ah, and there was Shem, and there was 
Ham, and there was Japheth-ah, a-l-l a-gwine 
into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the lion, brethren-ah, 
what is the king of beasts, accordin’ to 
Scripter-ab, and who, as St. Paul says-ab, 
prowls around of a night like a roarin 
devil-ah, a-seekin’ if he can’t catch some- 
body-ab; a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘“And there was the antelope-ah, my 
brethren, that frisky little critter-ah, of 
which Goldsmith describes in his ‘‘Animated 
Nater‘.ab, what can jump seventy-five foot 
straight up-ab, and twice that distance 
down-ah, provided his legs will take him 
that fur-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 
And the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ab, and the floods of the great deep 
kivered the waters-ab, and there was Shem, 
and there was Ham, and there was Japheth- 
ab, a-l-l a:gwine into the Ark-ah.” 

Just at this point he stopped speaking a 
few moments, wiped his forehead, turned 
back his wristbands, ran his fingers through 
his hair, spit and rubbed his boot in it, 
drank a little water, commenced on a lower 
key, and proceeded as follows: 

‘** But time would fail me, my brethren, 
to describe all the animals that went into 
the Ark-ah. Your patience and my strength 
would give out beforeI got half through-ah. 
We talk, my bretherin, about the faith of 
Abraham and the patience of Job-ah; but 
it strikes me they didn’t go mueh ahead of 
old Noer-ah. It tuck aright smart chance 
o’ both to gether up all that gopher-wood 
and pitch and other truck for to build that 
craft-ah. Iamasort of carpenter myself, 
and have some idee of the job-ah. But to 
hammer, and saw, and maul, and split away 
on that one thing a hundred and twenty 
year-ah, an’ lookin’ for his pay in another 
world-ab—I tell me, my bretherin, if the 
Lord had a-sot Job at that, it’s my opinion 
he would a-tuck bis wife’s advice inside of 
fifty year-ah. Besides, no doubt, his right- 
eous soul was vexed every day, hand run- 
nin’, with the filthy communications of the 
blasphemious set that was always a-loaferin’ 
and a-saunterin’ around-ab, a-pickin’ up his 
tools and a-misplacin’ ’em, and a-callin’ 
him an old fool or somethin’ worse-ah ; and, 
to clap the climax, he was a preacher, and 
had that ongodly gineration on his bands 
every Sunday-ah. But the Lord stood by 
him and seed him through the job-ah; and 
when everythivg was ready he didn’t send 
Noer out to scrimmage an scour and hunt 
all over the wild world for to git up the 
critters and varmonts that he wanted 
saved-ah. They all come to his hand of 
their own accord, and Noer only had to 
bead ’em in and fix’em around in their 
places-ab. Then he gethered up his own 
family, and the Lord shut him in, and the 
heavens of the windows was open-ah. 

‘*But, my bretherin, Noer-ah had use for 
patience after this-ab. Think what a time 
he must a-had a-feedin’ and a-waterin’ and 
a cleanin’ out after sich a crowd-ab. Some 
of ’em, according to Goldsmith’s ‘ Animated 
Nater-ab,’ was carpivorious, and wanted 
fresh meat-ah; and some was herbivorions, 
and wanted vegetable food-ah; and some 
was wormivorious, and swallered live things 
whole-ah; and he had to feel everything 
accordin’ to his nater. Hence, we view, my 
bretheren-ah, as the nater of the animals 
wasn’t altered by goin’ into the Ark-ah, 
some of ’em would roar, and howle, and 
bark, and bray, and squeal, and blate the 
whole indurin’ night-ah, a-drivin’ sleep 
from bis eyes and slumber from his eyelets- 
ah; and at the first streak o’ daylight the 
last hoof of ’°em would set up a noise ac- 
cordin’ to its nater-ab, and the bulls of 
Bashan wer’n’t no whar-ah. I’ve often 
wondered how their women stood it. Scrip- 
ter is silent on this pint-ah; but I think I 
know of some that would a-been vapory 
and nervious under sich circumstances-ah 
and in an enguarded moment might a-said 
somethin’ besides their prayers-ab.” 











Here the speaker stopped again, spit, took 
water, etc., and hastened \aocsdedan. 

“ My brethren,” said he, ‘‘ one more word 
for old Noer-ab and I will draw to a close- 
ah. After the outbeatin’ time he had, first 
and last, for so many hundred year-ah, if 
he did, by accident or otherwise, take a 
leetele too much wine on one occasion-ab, I 
think less ort to a-been said about it-ab. 
Besides, I think he was entitled to one 
spree-ah, as he made the wine hisself, and, 
accordin’ to Scripter, it makes glad the heart 
o’ man-ah. 

‘My brethren, as it was in the days of 
Noer-ah, so shall the coming of the Son of 
man be-ah. The world will never be 
drownded agin-ah. It will be sot a-fire, and 
burnt up, root and branch, with a fervient 
heat-ah. Oh ! what will wretched, ondone 
sinners do on that orful day-ah? They 
won’t feel fit forto live, nor for to die-ah. 
They will be put to their wit’s end, and 
knock and straddle around in every direc- 
tion-ah. For all at onct, my bretherin-ah, 
they will behold the heavens a-darkenin’- 
ab, the seas a-roarin’-ah the tombs a-bustin’- 
ah, the mountains a-meltin’-ah; and every- 
thing, I think, will be in a confused and 
onsettled state. 

** May the Lord add his blessing. Amen!” 
—Reprinted by request from THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for June 12th, 1873. 





THE TRIO. 


BY MARY A. LATIBURY. 





NANNIE CLOVER! Nannie Clover! 
Mind the leaf to turn it over, 
Don’t be careless, Billy, don’t! 
You can sing well, but you won’t, 
Don’t keep time with all your feet ; 
Softer, mind! when you repeat. 
Ready now! and let it ring, 

One, two, three—sing : 


‘Mary had a little lamb, 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Mary had a little l-a-a-mb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
And everywhere that Mary we-ent 

The lamb was sure to go.”’ 


Silly creatures, what a bother! 
Making eyes at one another. 
Mind your notes, and look at me— 
I'm the leader, don’t you see? 
Faster, Billy! Louder, Nan! : 
Wake the echoes if you can. 
Let us make this trio ring— 
One, two, three—sing: 
“Bah! bah! black sheep, 
Got any wool? 
Ob yes! master, . 
e bags full: 
One for the master, 
One for the dame, 
And one for the little boy 
That cries in the lane.” 


St, Nicholas, 





HOW TRAINS ARE DISPOSED OF. 


A New York correspondent of The Troy 
Times recently visited the signal-office at 
the Grand Central depot, in New York, and 
thus tells how one hundred and forty trains 
of cars are received and dispatched every 
day: 

‘This is a little room at the northern en- 
trance of the depot, about thirty feet above 
the pavement. It is reached by a narrow 
passage-way from the west side. Looking 
down the depot there wa8 a space of more 
than six hundred feet extent by two hundred 
feet breadth, covered with an iron roof and 
lighted from the top. Trains of cars were 
coming and going incessantly; but no con- 
fusion was perceptible, and everything, as 
my friend said, ‘went on like clock-work.’ 
There were two operators in service bere, 
relieving each other during a tour of duty 
which extends from 5 a. m. to 11 at night, 
their motions being regulated by a large 
and costly clock. The gentleman in charge 
received us very politely; but before we 
had hardly thanked him we _ heard 
the sharp and rapid ring of a bell over- 
head. It was marked ‘Ninety-sixth to 
Seventy-fifth street.’ ‘ You see,’ said the 
operator, ‘there’s a train coming in, and it 
wants to know if we are ready for it.’ 
‘But how does it ring that bell? ‘By 
electrity,’ was the reply. ‘This is Hall’s 
patent, which works like a charm.’ Ina 
few minutes another bell rang. It was 
marked ‘Sixty-first to Fifty-sixth street.’ 
‘The train now reports itself again, said the 
operator; ‘and this renews notice either to 
prepare for itor to signal it tostop.” He 
touched a telegraphic machine, and then 
said: ‘ This throws up the signal to come in.’ 
And sure enough, in a few minutes the train 
arrived. One hundred and forty. trains 
arrive and depart ina day, including the 
Central Hudson, the Harlem and the New 
Haven roads, and hence, the signal service 
is one of incessant activity. The operator 
then informed us that each road has four 
starting bells, of different keys, all of which 
were rung by him by means of elcctricity. 
Three started passenger trains, and ove or- 
dered out the’cars as soon as emptied. ‘You 
see, said he, ‘this train which has just 
come in. The passengers are gone and [ 
want to know if the baggage is taken out.” 
He touched astop and rang a bell (as he 
said) 600 feet distant. In a momenta bell 
overhead struck twice. ‘Baggage is out,’ 








ey 


he said, ‘otherwise he would have 5 
| once, and I would have waited. I sn 
order the train out. Do yousee the locomo- 
tive just ahead? Well, now see it move.’ 
He touched a stop, and I saw the letter Z 
displayed at @ window in a side building, 
He hears a bell ring, also,’ said the opera. 
tor. The engine backed down and hitched 
to the empty train and the Z disappeared 
I sball now send him out,’ said the 
operator, as he touched another stop; and 
the empty train at once moved forward and 
left the depot. The letters X Y Z(I may 
add parenthetically) desionate the locomo. 
tives of the Harlem, Hudson River, and 
New Haven roads, and are the Signals tc 
back down and connect with trains, 

**T am now about to send outa passenger 
train,’ continued the operator. ‘A half. 
hour ago I struck twice to open the doors 
and let the passengers pass from the sitting. 
room to the cars. Now I shall soon cloge 
that very door; but first I must stop check. 
ing baggage.’ A small knob was touched 
by his finger. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘the next 
trunk that comes must wait for another 
train. Tbere (another touch with the finger), 
the baggage car is hauled out and switched 
onto the right track. Five minutes more 
and she is off.’ ‘Here goes the ‘close-the. 
door bell’ (a touch), no one passes in after 
this. Now I say: ‘All aboard!" (a touch), and 
we hear the distant voice of the conductor 
echoing through the vaulted roof. Now it 
moves,’ (another touch), and the rumbling 
motion was immediately perceptible, and in 
a few moments the train left the depot. As 
the cars go up the road they sigoal their 
progress by ringing bells in this same office 
until they have got through the city streets, 
and thus.give assurance of a clear track for 
-all that may follow. The depot will contain 
twelve trains of thirteen cars each, and by 
means of this wonderful system they are all 
managed with despatch and safety.” 








QUIET PEOPLE are beginning to grow 
nervous over the prospect of a prolonged 
Fourth of July. The nurses of General 
Washington, who seems to have been a 
very tender infant, are all dead; the sturdy 
voters who voted for Washington bave also 
split their last wood on election day and 
walked their last five miles to vote for the 
latest candidate. Even the old soldiers and 
sailors have come from their hiding placee 
tor the last time, we think, though on this 
point we speak with becoming diffidence 
And now the centennial observances are fill 
ing the horizon. We have begun to cele 
brate the ante-bellum anniversaries ; the 
rumble of old cannon is heard in the dis 
tance, and before long the thirteen colonies 
will be masquerading according to the taste 
of the several participants, It is always a 
drawback to the pleasure of an annual 
Thanksgiving and to the sadness of an an- 
nual Fast, that somehow each person 
has to generalize in order to accom- 
modate his particular tendency to 
be melancholy at Thanksgiving time 
and joyous on Fast Day; but, as a few 
go to church each time and by their faith 
give sincerity to the governors proclama- 
tion and perpetuity to the custom, so in the 
midst of the national masqueradirg let us 
hope that a true impulse will be given to 
the actual historical study and political ex- 
amination which will serve to deepen the 
currents of national life. Wemake but one 
suggestion, that the literary sociables, 
which are justly becoming so popular, 
should take a turn in this direction, and 
young and old vie in bringing to the light 
the sources of our national life, and the be- 
ginnings of institutions which may be com- 
monplace to us, but represent struggle and 
sacrifice and earnest purpose in our fathers. 
—Hvery Saturday. 

eR 


Tue Force or SHoutine.—We find the 
following in an English paper: ‘‘ Some 
years since I had a bouse and garden in the 
country, about thirty yards from a Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel, and one of my apple 
trees stood in the way of the sound proceed- 
ing from the open windows of this chapel. 
It was a Sunday afternoon; the spirit of 
prayer was moving strong in the congrega- 
tion, and the noise and shoyting were 50 
strong that currentsof air were set in mo- 
tion, which struck against my “Pre tree 
and knocked off some of the fruit. It wasa 
calm Sunday in autumn; the air was dense, 
as evidenced by the smoke from the chim- 
peys ascending perpendicularly; not & 
breath of air was apparently stirring, and 
while seated under my apple trees I was 
surprised to find the apples fall suddenly 12 
great numbers, and this only when the 
shouting came from the chapel. When 
they ceased shouting they ceased to fall ; 
when they began shouting again, again the 
apples fell, and when the shouting ended 
no more fell.” 


A scCHOOL-Boy, being requested to write a 
composition upon the subject of Pins, 
produced the followiog: ‘‘ Pins are yey Oe 
ful. They have saved the lives of a grea 
many men, women, and children—in fact, 
whole families.” ‘‘ How so?” asked . 
puzzled teacher. And the boy reve 1: 
‘Why, by not swallowing them. T - 
matcbes the story of the otber boy, who de- 
fined salt as “ the stuff that makes potatocs 
taste bad when you don’t put on any. 
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~ ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


TuosE merchants and other business 
men who want: to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns: con- 
stantly show, that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this populer remedy to 
“keep things. moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju: 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, er resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In bard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of Toe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 


Re 2. Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic, 





,. L would in my consumption of pri 
te py ‘advertisi Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Cheri riting 


combined savertioomentt of xe the other above- 
— *PS. S. STAFFORD, Chemis 
“8 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





ay baa ; has_bee f th 

:—THE INDEPENDENT nm one 0: ie 
post paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
ou Eave a@ moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
tt families; and during the past 
have realized better re- 
: t Gee ony nud paper of the religious 

press, wi t a single exception. 
erted atriat vertisement of one-half page in 


in THE INDEPENDENT (position 

oe most favorable), and vet the latter brought me 
ween and three times the money and re 

over the other. 


y pectfull 
Yours respectuRURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of * Pattern Bazaar.” 


New YorRK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement = yous, saeee.. ny mos. 
}, ive mo: as 
Dae EN DENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
Sonavel. It is needless to say that we consider it one 

of the best mediums in oe country. 

ours 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” S. M. Co 





New YORK, June 234, 1873. 
MUR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
ysl Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
paper as an advertising medium: 


ay. F y expen t! 
urpo: dantly repaid in the great benefits we 
z a ay Fay xtended circulation. 
ult which has more 


1 
Yours truly; eNRY F. HOMES, See y 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


TH TIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 

Ay if C., state that out of 100 best religious 
and secular pers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
NDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


FINANCIAL, a prominent Banker, who advertises 
in ach New York daily papers, decided to try 
THE INDEPENDENT. On calling at the office to 

y the bill, he stated that “ THE EPEND 
Baa done him more good than all the rest put 
together.” 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 8. 
CO.: “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
very best paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City.” | 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
0 su 


0. F. DAV1S (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
says: “THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 

B. K. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
of advertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur- 

rised us—exceeding our anticipations. 
m it now one of our best mediums.” 

N SEWING MACHINE CO., Ci 

land, Ohio, state coat, after inserting a Sull- 





J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one ef the larg- 
est advertisers in the country, says: * My adver- 
tisement in THE EPENDENT has paid tter 
in proportion to cost than any other pape:. 

8T. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 8t. 
Louis, Mo.: “Our illustrated advertisement in 

EPENDENT did us more good than any 
paper we ever patronized, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and _for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subseriber to 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it és an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
tnent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
femong whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
— 4 superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entit 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art, This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. Asa work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a@ mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 








the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 





innocence, and happiness, It isa delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 
 . a ded, 
ts It will be sent, post- unmoun 

to EVERY Annual damecibe: to Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil painting, for $3.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent by express at the 7% 

and expense of the subscriber. On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely send 


it wy mail on 
e also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos 


? 
“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty diflerent colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sors of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a “MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles, The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and toall parties, or the money 
will positively be refun 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 884 Inches, 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
$83 now given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber, 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 





liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 

IRVING. . BANCROFT. 

BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
OOPER. OTLE 

LONGKELLOW. EECH 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS SOUTHWORTH. © fH RANA. 

WILLS Seah e PULLER 

HOLM CHANNING. 

KENNEDY. MRS, STOWE. 

MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MKS. KIRKLAND, 

ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 

6 Ww KENDALL BORER 

MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR. 

KERM STODDARD. 

HAWTHORNE, MRS AMELIA WELBY. 
REN DLETON cooxe Soz#tne 

ior N. HALLECK. 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tux Iypg- 


PENDENT for One year, be 
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Engravings.of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with acopy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Wmon. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


E will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


Providence” Wringer. 


We have made arrangements with the 


- manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 


by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be direc:ed. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Toe INDEPENDENT ove 
a —e $3—and “Six Months at the 

hite House”—price $1.50—postace paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as 4 present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Rewepnners, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 

Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ 

# ** Harper’s Magazine...... 
The Galaxy......... a 
Lippineots's Magazine.. 
Nationul 8.-8. Teacher... 
St. Nicholas............. 





PANKHAARS 
Ssssssees 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher ‘“‘ The Independent,”’ 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City, 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for Taz 
EPENDENT are particularly requested not to 
pay money to gee representing themselves 
as agents until they receive the Premium 
and our regular form of Certificate, bear- 
ing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Jnilependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











ssible. When neither 
can be — send the money in a Registered Letter. 


The presen mn system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, ona all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. ak ok 
BY, MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance, 
“o ds “ 26 ow “ 
_ = = after 3 mos. 


* 700 “ after 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York City or British Provi 
20 cents per year additional. " uate 


entered on the subscription books without 
ie Best payment in advance. 

SUBSC.uIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the a of their subscriptions, and to fo: 
what due for the ensuing year, with or without 
ee Zominder from this ae Gites , 

of the paper isa sufficient rece 
of the FIRST gubecription. RECEIPTS - 


e e in the date of ex) 

low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
—_ will be sent a 

essrs. —— ow & 20. bo 188 Fleet ese 
are our ni ndon receive subscriptions 
and Savestioomaate. 


BEN RY C. BOWEN, 

Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 

P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a pa regularly from the 
t-office—whether directed to nis name or another’s 
or wnetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken fro: 
office or not 
3.—The ma | have decided that refusing to take 
an 


news Odicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Lthme.........ceccsceeees 7T5C.| LtIMG.......000005.. 0008 9c. 

‘e month)... .70c.| 4 times (one month)... .85c., 
ae 650. } 1 ths .B0c, 
2% * (six = 60. |2 bo Mie 
° TED ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


1tim ft 
4times (one mvnth).. ai 
13 times (three months).. 900. 
6 “ (six s 85e. 
6&2 “ (twelve “ 80c. 
's NOTICES. ONE DOLLAR PER AGATS 





EACH TIME. 
FINANCTAL NOTICES, TwO DOLLARS PEB AGATE LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. FIFTY TSA LINB. 
MA THS, not exceeding fourl ines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. i 
for advertising must be made in advance, 

pf é = ee Ne 


AND 
o- $ Park Place. Now York, 
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- Farm and Garden. 


ORAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 








A capital report was read before the last 
meeting of the Western New York Horticultu- 
ral Society, by George Ellwanger, of Rochester’ 
N. Y., the wide publication of which will do 
much good : 

“In presenting the annual report of new and 
rare ornamental trees, shrubs, etc., and also 
of those varieties better known and entitled to 
more than ordinary consideration on account 
of their particular adaptibility in rendering our 
homes cheerful and pleasant and our country 
more beautiful and inviting, we wish especially 
to direct attention to what is, unfortunately, 
but too much neglected—the planting of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, a thing within easy 
access of all, even the most bumble; and 
whose benefits are shared, not only by the 
present, but also by the generation to come. 

‘A home is hardly a home, despite the many 
attractions that may be within, unless some- 
thing without, with its cheering presence, 
serves to add to its attractiveness as well. 
From the rosebush or flowering shrub, distill- 
ing incence from each opening bud ; the Vir- 
gin’s Bower or ivy-vine, that weave their intri- 
cate network around the porch ; to the shade- 
tree that offers its leafy umbrage to the passer- 
by, or the evergreen, that even in winter sug- 
gests warmth and bids defiance to the chilling 
blast. 

* Trees are without what pictures and works 
of-art are within. They clothe nakedness ; 
they relieve the eye; they are a never-ceasing 
well-spring of pleasure that but endears itself 
as age sets bis footprint on the decaying 
branch and withering bough. 

““Who, in the recollections of his early home» 
were he fortunate enough to have passed bis 
younger days surrounded by sylvan charms, has 
them not impressed upon him all the more 
vividly from the associatious that old trees carry 
with them? Apart from the infinite variety of 
form, size, and shape assumed by trees, their 
variance is none the less striking in their man- 
ner of fruitage, their dissimilarity in habit, 
and their diversity in the color of foliage, tints 
and gorgeous. 

“Nor must we forget. the exquisite apparel 
that clothes our trees in autumn. Their an- 
nual tribute to the pressing years, as well as the 
effect produced by the different colored berries 
and bark of many of our trees and shrubs in 
the winter, such as the Prinus (the flamingo of 
the swamps); the Viburnum oxycoccus, the fam- 
ily of the Euonymus; the different varieties of 
the berberry; the coral-colored berries of the 
mountain ashes ; amber-hued rind of the golden 
willow ; the lustrous red bark of the dog-wood, 
and the silvery sheen of the birch. With all 
‘these means at his command it becomes, so to 
speak, an easy task for one imbued with a love 
‘for the beautifal, as manifested in these—Na- 
ture’s most varied specimens of handiwork—to 
produce, with a little judicious attention, al- 
most any desired effect in landscape gardening ; 
and, by the planting of but a few trees and 
shrubs, to give an entirely new aspect to one’s 
surroundings. 

“On the otber hand, while trees serve so 
materially to beautify and embellish, they offer 
incentives equally as great in a pecuniary point 
of view, to those who will incur the trifling 
labor and expense that attend their planting 
and early care. 

‘“*The man who has surrounded his home 
with these objects of refinement and beauty 
reaps his own reward; not only in the individual 
gratification which cannot fail to ensue there- 
from, but equally as well in the advanced value 
that always accompanies this small labor and 
outlay. 

‘** While we do not wish to savor of egotism, 


and while we acknowledge its many short-- 


‘comings, we would call attention to our own 
fair city of Rochester, and ask what renders it 
soattractive to the stranger who enters its leafy 
precincts? Walk down its shaded streets, its 
closely-planted avenues, pause before the spa- 
cious and well-cultivated yards that surround 
so many of the houses of both rich and poor, 
and the reason is at once manifest. 

“Walk along the leafy avenues of New 
Haven, where the pride of our forests (the 
American Elm) waves its lithesome branches 
in many a graceful curve over the head of the 
passer-by; and, grateful for the welcoming 
shade, one instinctively murmurs a benediction 
on the providence of those whose seed sown 
now brings forth its fruits a thousand fold. 


‘* We will here take occasion to call atten- 
tion to the effects that may be produced by a 
proper assortment, either planted singly or in 
groups, of those varieties which present so 
great a diversity in the color of their foliage or 
flowers, with, for instance, a bed of Magnolias 
{the light flowering « Chinese) or the Scarlet 


Japan Quince in the foreground. What an 


array of color ean be formed with a background 
‘of Forsythias in their yellow dress or group 
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of Judas tree, in the full glory of their pink 
habiliments. 

“ And a little later in the season what con- 
trast can he made by a proper placing of the 
different colored hawthorns, the Philadelphus, 
the Magnolia soulangeana, the many colored 
lilacs, and the hosts of other flowering shrubs. 

‘*Then the white linden, the Virgilia lutea, 
the birches, the Chionanthus Virginica, the 
snowball, and the many other light barked-and 
white foliaged or white flowering trees, adapt 
themselves wond>orfully in contrasting with and 
heightening the effect of the numerous red 
flowering and darker foliaged trees. 

“These deciduous trees and shrubs fulfill 
well their mission during the spring, summer, 
and early autumn; but in winter, if we would 
have an eye to the picturesque in color, we 
must call into requisition the well-filled cat- 
egory of deciduous trees and shrubs, of which 
some have already been enumerated, that dis- 
tinguish themselves for the heightened color 
of their bark or the brightness of their berries ; 
or, what is still more beautiful, when frosts 
and snows surround us, the varied and numer- 
ous brilliantly-foliaged evergreens, which re- 
tain their tints when everything else in Nature 
has shed its leaves or has become browned and 
seared by the colder temperature. 

“The Yew Elegantissima, the varieties of 
the new golden Arbor Vites, such as the Sem- 
per aurea, Peabody, etc., etc.; the different va- 
rieties of the silver-foliaged evergreens, like the 
Juniperus venusta and J. Virginica glauca, with 
with the darker-foliaged Conifers interspersed 
here and there to form the contrast, can be 
made, if placed with an artistic eye, to shed 
sunshine on the wintry landscape and envelope 
it with a mantle of cheerfulness and warmth. ~ 

“It is gratifying to observe the improve- 
ments that have taken place within the past 
few years in the planting and subsequent culti- 
vation of fruit trees. If we will take the trouble 
to observe, we will find that as this branch of 
rural improvement is developed, refinement, 
intelligence, happiness, and prosperity are its 
invariable results. 

“Equally, if notin a more measurable de- 
gree, does this hold good with the planting of 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

“Then let us each and all do our part. And 
let every one who has a place or yard, however 
small, plant it with some of the many beautiful 
trees and shrubs that he can select from ; thus 
contributing to his own comfort and happiness, 
improving the taste of those around him, and 
administering to the welfare of all.’’ 








GARDEN GOSSIP. 


CULTURE OF LILIES. 


A correspondent of The Rural New Yorker has 
been very successful with lilies planted in a 
deep bed formed of rotten sods, gravelly loam, 
leaf mould, and asmall portion of rich com- 
post. While the buds are growing, the bed is 
watered with weak liquid manure. Asingle 
bulb of Lilium auratum, undisturbed for four 
years, had increased and borne more than sev- 
enty flowers. The varieties of L. lancifolium had 
also succeeded finely, and given a profuse 
bloom. 





PROLONGATION OF BLOOM. 

The Prairie Farmer says : 

“We have recently seen an instance of roses 
being preserved from early frosts which we 
deem worthy of note. They were chiefly late 
bloomers, and, at midsummer, after the first 
bloom was over, the bushes were pruned and 
pegged down within a few inches of the ground, 
and small stakes were set among them a few 
inches higher than the plants. Every evening, 
when there is appearance of frost, mats used 
for protecting hot-beds are thrown over them. 
By this slight protection they are yet in the 
greatest perfection, while others uncovered 
have been much injured, and have generally 
ceased to bloom. Such of our readers as have 
these beautiful plants yet unharmed cannot do 
better than try this, as many of the finest roses 
only produce their best bloom after the greatest 
heat of the season has past. Other late bloom- 
ing plants might also be protected in this way.” 


CHARRING SOIL FOR POT PLANTS, 


A writer in The Country Gentleman says: 
‘This is very easily done ; .and the advantages 
gained are not only the destruction of insect 
pests and the carbonizing of raw vegetable 
matter, but there is evidently in most soils an 
improved digestibility of the plant-food con- 
tained in the soil, suchas we obtain by the 
cooking of our meals. The effects are, at any 
rate, very obvious, and often make an en- 
joyable success: of what would otherwise be 
vexatious failure, Gardeners say it ‘sweetens’ 
the soil. ‘Sour’ soil is their abomination—as 
ruinous-as insect ravages. 

* For raising seedlings, as of tomatoes or an- 
nual flowers, in.a shallow cigar-box in a win- 
dow, or for repotting plants, enough soil may 
be'charred in the oven of a common cooking~ 
stove. An old crock or can filled, and ‘then 
turned over in an iron pan will answer well, or 
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an iron boiler covered. The covering is neces- 
sary to exclude oxygen, which if supplied by a 
free circulation of air would supply means for 
the actual combustion and loss of the organic 
matter. The best soil for the purpose is dark 
loam from under the surface litter of leaves in 
Woodland, or from similar mold in pasture, 
full of fibrous roots of grass, etc. These be- 
come black after a few hours, or a day or two 
of roasting, but donot burn to ashes if kept 
closely covered. If the soil is dry it favors the 
process, less heat being absorbed by steam. 

Where large amounts are wanted, as for hot- 
beds, or to sift over beds of seedlings, a com- 
mon method is to save all the prunings and lit- 
ter of the garden, when dry in September, with 
sods, roots, and all available vegetable litter. 
Keep dry till Indian Summer, and then, instead 
of making a wasteful bonfire or keeping the 
litter on the ground till April, as an eyesore, it 
is slowly roasted under a cover of old sheet 
iron or simply of grass and leaves, covered with 
earth to prevent flame. Draft is attracted to 
any cool, unburning part of the heap by punch- 
ing with a sharpened broom-handle so as to 
make a temporary flue. Next day the unburnt 
sods and brands are raked out and made into a 
smaller heap to roast more completely. The 
process is the same as that used by charcoal. 
burners on a large scale, 

The rank pyroligneons odor of this charred 
earth is very offensive to insects, although the 
exhalations from charcoal pits are famous for 
their salubrious and remedial effects upon the 
men who work among them. A little of the 
earth sprinkled or sifted over beds of seedling 
plants has a great effect in stimulating growth 


and hightening color, and in saving the plants | 


from the attacks of the many insect spoilers, 
which are ever ready to attack undefended 
young plants, and by boring, sucking, or 
gnawing them, rob them, first of beauty and 
eventually of life. 

The colors of roses and other flowers are en- 
hanced in depth and vividness by a similar top- 
dressing over their roots. The coarser siftings 
may be used for such large shrubs. 





RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


...-The Australian butchers have invented 
an improved method of slaughtering bullocks. 
At Sydney the animals are driven, five at a 
time, into the slaughter house, where there is 
no person to be seen. While they are quietly 
staring around the strange, quiet apartment, a 
man silently passes above them, walking along 
the open beams which closely cross the house. 
He is armed with a lance with a point likea 
mortising chisel. One by one the beasts are 
pierced with the weapon just behind the horns: 
They drop instantly ; and, as soon as all are 
down, the other men, waiting in the next 
apartment, enter and bleed and dress the car- 
cases. 


..«.Two parties in Boulder City, Colorado, 
went to law a year or so ago about a boundary 
line, sixty feet long by one and a half inches 
wide, and have already enjoyed three suits, the 
last of which cost $1,542.65. They are no 
nearer asettlement than when they first began; 
but they are just as much determined on equal 
and exact justice. There is nothing quite so 
good as the little matter known as pluck ; and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that when these 
gentlemen occupy paupers’ graves there will be 
some persons benevolent enough to give them 
headstones admitting their possession of it. 
Their lawyers, for instance. 


...-One of the city colporteurs of Cincin- 
nati, some time ago, when engaged in distrib- 
uting tracts among the poor benighted ones 
about the town, met with an amusing incident, 
Coming to an isolated building of humble pre- 
tensions, he opened the door without the cere- 
mony of knocking, saying: ‘* Will you accept 
a tract of the Holy Land?’ meaning the four 
pages of the letter-press he had in his hand. 
The man of the house instantly replied: ‘‘ Yes, 
be jabers! a whole section, if you give mea 
good title. ButI’d like to know if there be 
much fever ’n ague there to bother a poor 
devil?” The colporteur retreated. 


....-The advantages of diversified industry 
in agriculture are illustrated by facts which 
may be interesting to our farmers. It is 
stated that at an agricultural meeting at Va- 
lenciennes, France, a triumphal arch was 
eréeted, bearing the following inscriptions 
“ The growth of wheat in this district before 
the production of beef-root sugar was only 
976,000 bushels; the number of oxen was 
700. Since the introduction of the sugar man- 
ufacture, the growth of wheat bas been 1,168,- 
000 bushels, and the number of oxen 11,500. 


.-eeThe Philadelphia Practical Farmer says 
that a car-load of corn was recently shipped to 
that city from the interior of Iowa, via the Phil- 
adelphia and Erie railroad and its connections, 
and consigned to Messrs. Stauffer & Seyfert, 
commission merchants. The freight charges, 
commissions, and other expenses amounted to 
$233.70, and the receipts $223.70—leaving a de- 








ficit of $10 to the shippers, in addition to the 
value of the corn at the point of shipment / 


---»The Eldorado (Kansas) Times says : “See 
what pluck and mule flesh will do. H. D. Hide, 
of Four Mile Creek, has brought seventy-five 
acres under cultivation with one little span of 
mules and a ten-inch plow. Those old settlers 
who have been here for fifteen years should be 
ashamed of themselves.’’ 


-...The Boston Journal says: ‘‘We some- 
times make fun of our sister state, Little 
Rhody; but she makes us pay for it about 
Thanksgiving time. Her poultry, and especially 
turkeys, bring three cents a pound more than 
those of our own raising.” 


...-No ornament is so appropriate for the 
table or mantel as a vase of flowers. Ifa small 
quantity of spirits of camphor is placed in the 
water contained in the vase, the color and 
freshness of the flowers will remain for a much 
longer period. Try it. 


--.-A lady of Russell County, Kan., writing 
to the Topeka Commonwealth, in speaking of 
the newcomers, says: ‘Starvation stands at 
our doors, and if aid does not come to us I re- 
ally do not see how we are going to get through 
the winter.” 


-..-Oregon has a surplus of four million 
bushels of wheat this season, and is selling it at 
$1 per bushel gold. This is pretty well fora 
population of one hundred thousand. 


---.The herring catch in England this year 
represents a money value of a million and a half 
sterling and a total of 760,000,000 individual 
herrings. 


.... Extensive deposits of copper have been 
discovered in veins of unusual depth in Central 
and Western Mexico. The ores are said to be 
nearly or fully equal to those of the Lake Su- 


perior region and in quantity to be exhaust- 
less. 


-..-There are nearly five hundred building 
and loan associations in Philadelphia, with an 
estimated total membership of 50,000. About 
$7,000,000 are annually collected and loaned 
out by these private banking societies, 


....Utah is importing much fine stock and 
sheep from Eastern marts. There are in the 
territory now some 250,000 head of sheep. 


....Rochester, N. Y., has sixteen grist-mills 
which made 600,000 barrels of flour last year, 
the receipts amounting to $4,000,000. 


..--The yield of alfalfa on Kern Island, Cal- 
ifornia, is said to be ten tonsan acre per an- 
num, and it is cut five times a year. 


...-1t is estimated that Texas cattle dealers 
have taken $8,000,000 into their state from cat- 
tle transactions in Kansas this year. 


....A salt mine has been discovered at Mus- 
catine, Iowa. It was in aroll of butter and 
weighed about four pounds. 


....Parties in Lake City, Minn., are experi- 
menting in trout raising. They have 75,000 
eggs in a pond for batching. 


....Corinne, Utah, shipped 300,000 pounds 
of apples to Montana between the 10th of Sep- 
tember and 10th of October. 


....There are 250,000 orange trees on the St. 
John River in Florida, and the yield of each is 
worth ten dollars a year. 


....Sixty-five thousand square miles of the 
northern portion of Lower California contain 
but 400 white inhabitants. 


....The amount invested in buildings and 
permanent improvements at Joliet, Ill., for this 
year is $1,365,529.60. 


.»..The farmers of England number only 
400,000, and of that number only 71,000 farm 
more than 100 acres. 

...-Potatoes in many sections are quoted 
higher per bushel than wheat, the first time for 
many years. P 

...-A California farmer has just completed & 
fence around his 45,000-acre farm. It isn’t 
painted yet. 

...-Osakaloosa, Ia., is built over twenty feet 
of coal, which is eighty feet below the cellat 
bottoms. 


....A plantation of 900 acres in Randolph 
Co., Ga., with two good houses, sold last week 
for $300. 


....-The Mennonites have concluded the 
purchase of 19,000 acres of land near Halsted. 
Kansas. 


...-Thirty cents a gallon for wine in Califor- 
nia is said to pay the producer a fair profit. 


....In Montgomery, Ala, beef is four cents 
a pound and chickens twenty cents. 


....S8ix hundred thousand is the present esti- 
mated population of Kansas. 


....Maine’s hay crop of 1873 is worth $40,000, 
000, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
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MARKET GARDENERS, 
Send name for our Special Price List of 





English or German. W. J. ELLINWOOD, 
0 Clark Street, Chicago. 

PHOTECT Yo UR BUILDINGS.— Agents wanted in 
every, = Cy coete proof. mY coat i 
other. 2 A fils up en Holes in at oe es, felt, tin, or trop 
roofs; never ps al ;and 
is only 80 cents a tion, be mae for. ay oe dis- 
to the nted an x 


Bend for Lstimonia 5 N.Y. TE ROOFING CO.. 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


a llustrated Seed ff be seat for 1874 oe 
ay a ‘distribution, and wil tonal on 
, enclosing a stamp for pos 
Prat St ogue containa ® pouspie ete list of all the 





Vegetable and Field Seeds and Grains, 
also a select list of 
Flower Seeds and Novelties. 
We —s valuable premium as an inducement to 
and purchasers of large amounts. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


P.8.—Circulars of (eee Implements, Ma- 
chinery, Fertilizers, etc., ete. 





OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874. of 


SjNumbering 175 PACES, and containing ! 
2 fine large col plates, are now 
E pass teeta ace 
ae all o on i) 
Elve. return min Seeds or Plante, with first order. 


etstotins for Prod ¥ 
5) . Sag Eee a! Mloricaitere 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, * 
[PLANTS | 





GARDEN SEEDS. 


Alfred Bridgeman, 
876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 

My annual priced Catalogues are now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all the 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetable, Field, 
and Flower Seeds, including all the most desir- 
able novelties of the past season. 





Desé 


pn Gamsoole, 











7 FREE to all 
J applicants. Thisis 
/ one of the largest and 
most instructive Cata- 
Y \ogues published. It is 
Y printed on tinted paper, con- 

7 tains 220 pages, over 200 illus- 
Vl trations of Vegetables and Flow- 
p V4 ers, a beautifully colored plate, 
U4 andis invaluable to Farmer Gardener 


‘Address, D, M. FERRY &CO,, 


Scedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, MICH, 


CHOICE TREES, 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. SHRUBS and HARDY 
PLANTS. ROSES a specialty. All at low prices to 


suit the times. Send ae . per new yRicE LIST per 
dozen, 100, or 1,000. Addr W. S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries, hester, N. Y. 


= /-:-E>- >= 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE, 
Elegant Books on Gardening 
GIVEN AWAY 
as grelitumete ourcustomers. See our elegant 
a illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages,now ready 
eetoall. WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N. Y. 
TO THOSE WANTING 


send for our Catalogue. Free to all. 
HOVEY & CO., 
141 State street, Chicago, Il. 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT. 


WTF 























CuLtivaTor. 
Made only by 
Ames Plow Co. 
53 Beekman 
St. New York. 


SEEDS, 
D. Landreth & Son, 
. Philadelphia. 





dreth’s 


a. 
without ch: 
ply. Mention 





e to all who ap- 
EPENDENT, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


seer dw 


STANDARD GUARANTEED 


260 IDs. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





, WHARVES, oF 
SEOWLY'S WHARF.E 


Responsible 

Orders ship iNew 4 Xy oF Sotiedei hia. 

Circulars and iphiets mailed free by 
application to 


WALTON, WHANN & co., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


$1,500 inPremiums. 
IMPORTANT to POTATO GROWERS 





Compton’s Surprise—Showing Habit of 
‘ Growth, — 

to be divided among the six 

sat dete ae ae ar who 


snail ge thel f either of the 
owl &, varies omy of Potatoe TRA 


3s—E 
ELT gee Heostpcsiene 
ges Nee measured ound. $250 


to be divided among the six 
successful competitors ben 
—_ i produce the arpens quantity from ONE FO 
he seed ot either of the above-nam 
Sfert es. $250 for each variety. Subjecttoc nnditions 
named on e 23 of our ed Potato (lust panes 
Ca published, which will be mailed free 
all mpplicant cants. 
lies’s Abridged Catalogue and Gardener: 's 
Almanac, illustrated, 1 100 pases. mailed to any ad- 
dress inclosing two -cent stamps. 
Bliss’s Amateur sop taide and Illustrated 
pri: 


Spri Catale ue several hundred il- 
> stratfons, wit t 6 Scautifuits colored lithograph of 


ost ata flowers j in heiivatica, mailed to any 
thgRes upon receipt of 25 ts. 
Address B. pla BLISS & SONS, 


P.-0. Box 5712, New York. 


CHOICE SEEDS. 








FOR 1874 


sent free to our customers and to all others on receipt 
of two 2-cent stamps for the postage. 


_ HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 





ENLARG: co rs IMPROVED. 
Magnificent Colored Plate 


Hundreds of Engraving. beside De- 


ive Price List of 3000 varieties 
of choice Flower s und Vegetable le Seed 
Rare Gladiolus, — &e., &c. Ful 
directi: rections for culture. -, Serie PS ev- 
on rece & 
stampa Address 
WASHBURN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL | PERS 





ree te of ees LAE AS gees ro 
Liens ag or sal 
GEO. EL E. WHITE, !60 Front St., N.Y. 











LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
“OF LIME 


FOR GRASS, po TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


actory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for ou 


BOYNTON’S 


FURNACES AND RANGES 
ARE — fen IN THE —_— 
NUFACTURED 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The ‘genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 


as One thousand testimonies received during the 
ast six years. Every = made of i best copper and 














res, talogues free. ncies, 
P,-O, Address either TROY - F WEst TROY, N 
EA &GR. MENE*LY. 





BUCKEYE BELL pee pet 
Established in 1887. 






Factories, 
wee Glock, Chimes, etc. 





Siomrased Catalogue sent Fre-. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Sccond St.,Cincinnath 








aW. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes 


AND 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York, 


31 


—- 


PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS, 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet lren, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Erc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 




















VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


Sof folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patenice and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


IRCN WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS, 


NEW YORK 
SAFETY 








































POWER 
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CO. & 
af 
24 
<5 
g Q 
2 Bl. 
Q 
ride 
2, | Eee machisery ery and <aniy sane meee 


is pega fe elt Ce ook bined Engine and Boiler 
rgiacted coal 








than conan 08 arglnes, from 4 106 forse 
power. hart an for Kilustrated Circular, 


STEAM 18 





Every Lady of Taste needs the Domestic 
EMBOSSING 


AND 
FLUTING MACHINE. 

A Skirt, Apron, or|_ Pillow Shams, Napkins, 

Sacaue ’ Beautifully Gases, and other illow 





broidered an mats, and other “ knick- 
Fluted in Fifteen Min- sana, ye e which Em- 
utes. so highly 
Kor Children’s Clothing ~ aE successfully im- 
Collars, and Cuffs it is ine prized this Machine. 
vi 


Jas. H. White, 177 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J., 
Sole Manufacturer. Discriptive circulars on appli- 
cation, with stamp. 

Price of Machine, complete, $2.50. 

Male and Female Agents Wanted. 
IMPROVED 1874. 


DOUBLE ACTING 

LEW BUCKET-PLUNGER 
Steam Pumps 

ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 


TRAVEL. 


PEN NSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat streets, as follows: 


Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburg, the West and 
fe with Pullman Palace Cars attached, 9:30 A.M., 
5 and 8:30 P. M. canday, See 9-00 P 
For Baltimore, Washington, and "ie South, via 
7 i Air Line at 8:40 A.M.,3 and 9 P. 
M. itimore amd Washing- 
on, be omy AS and  Onio Bailroad, at 7:30 P.M. 


Express for Philadelphia, 3:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 
HE 230; 8:30, 9P. M., and 12° night. Sunday 6, 6, ad ae 


and 9 P.M. 
Fors Trenton, at 7:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 








nt arid seco! 
Pe fe ae ak vee a eh tal 
8:10, lo 11:80 P. M., ania ME Y 5:20, 6: 


= sh 


and 10? 

For Elizabeth ix ie 2) 4 A. M., 12 M., 1, 
, 2:30, 3, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 
B10. 10, Ii; i, hh ok, lunday 5:20," 6:10, 

wor Ranees &. 6:30, 720, 8, 10 12.M., 1,2, 2:30, 3 
or wa) 0 dU, A.M. . ie 

10, 4:90, 5:20, 5:40, 6 Gis ‘38 1199," 8: oe 


For New Bru nswick, 1:20 and A. M., 12 4. 2 8:10, 420, 


ves Bist Sabina 8 A. M., 12 noon, and4:30 Pp. 

For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A apes ap P.M. 

For Philipsburg and Belvidere, 3 and 4 oe 

Accom. for Borde mown, Burlington, and Camden, 
7:30 and 9:30 A. M., 12.30, 2 50, 4 and 6:10 P.M. 

For Freehold, 7:20 ‘A.M. oS, and 

For or semnesbure, Pemberton, and 1 Camden, 6 A. M. ana 


reat as follows: From Pittsb 6:50 A. BM 
12:35 and 7:35 P. M.,daily; 11:55.4.M., daily, Sp and 


6:40 A. M. and Ray M.; Sunda 

A.M. and 10:27 P m Philaaelp i a ee cin 
6:40, 6:50, 10:15, and 11:55 A.M; 2-15, S15, 8:44, and 
10: cat B. 3 Sunda Y, 5:22, 6:05, 6:40, So nnd 11:55 A 


ne cts 526, 435, 4 Bron@way, No.1 
Astor House, and foot of f Besbros “ nnd Courtiandt 
treets. Emigrant Ticket Off 8 Battery Place. 


8 
D. M. BOYD. Jr. 
ral Pass. Agent. 


A.J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 


paAamic MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN BATES, B, BAsesGe ANB 
MB ss TO CALIFO ANAMA. 


© moguiticens Steaming of of om te will be dis- 
patched Pier 42, N. ew York, as under: 

CAPULCO,” Capt. EVAN & ICE, Saturday, Feb- 
rust; ath. 2P.M 


¥ GHAUNCEY, ” Capt. A. G. GRAY, Satur. 
day Maren 1sth, at2P. M. 

COLON,” Capt. —- ——, Saturday, March 28th, 
al 


‘And ‘our Sontniahtiy Saturday thereafter; con- 
necting at ama with i creomers for ntral] 
Apperione, Mexican Coast, and South Pacific Ports. 

These Steamers will all tail at oe Jamaica, 





eT ~ ed, — ~¥ ann pe 
Board of Un derwriters, and is in are — 
for the accomm m 0 ssengers, having 

inted and decorated ——s and newly eg 
he istered by Messrs. A. T. wart & Co. 

Extra steamers, for for relent ete., will be dispatched 
on intermediate whenever the necessities 
of transportation on may require 


GE. 

(Including Birth, Meals, and - requisites for the 

New York to San Francisco_-350, $100, or $110 Currency, 
cording to location 
New ¥or ae year or $50 Gold, according to 
TO JAPAN AND CHINA. 

The splendid pennies of this Line leave San Fran- 

pow 7) = of every month oS. Yok cokes, Hong-Kong. 


ers will be be dispatched on the 16th of the 
Steame: 





f Ergin Tine i fovieetioee Hong after April Ist, xt, 
2: s Line leay ong-Ho n 
will bring aig tte Panama, he ¥: Yokohama and 
ime and owe of Lading issued 
to New 
Y fast, 2s days, at 8) Gold ber von of 3.00 Ib. 
at 's Pier 42, North River, A 
. BULLAY, Supert dent 
RUFUS he 








BR. 


THE DYING BODY. | 
SUPPLIED WITH THE © >» 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


‘THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN § RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD ‘PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., fromthe Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


} pla in, Bleeding f the Dys: ia, Wi 
aoe pe nt ng of en vapee, Or y’ Pe a 


T joreux. ite 8 mors, 
9 Bkin Diseases, .Me 
¥emale _ Complain ut, | Dropsy, sick G 
Rheum, Bronchitis. nsumption, Liver Comp! ts, 
Ulcers in th the Throat. euth; Tumors, Nodes 
Glands and other oe of the system, Sore 
Strumorou s from the Ears, and the nad 
forms of =e oid Eruptions, Fever Sores, Scal: 
gene, Ring Worm, Salt cum, es Acne, 
Biack Spots, Worms in the neers 4 


Womb and all weakening an ‘inful a 
Tight Sweats, Loss of Sperm and a’ 
ay le are within the curative —=* 


prove to dates om 
of dis potent sone to cure 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per —_- 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


we, CURE MO MPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
Pe a AGAIN ST SUDDEN A’ ed 4 
EPL 


EMICS AND eae wre D hs 
peat | pin deen: EXPE FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES on MEDICAL ATTEND- 


ane 
tiene MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED. EXTERNALLY~—OR Tf. EN in 'ERN- 
41. y >| ACCORDING TO DIRECTI 

THSVER CA ae CEASES TO E yer 

MPO PART: —Miners, :armers,and others resid- 
ing in aparsely settled districts, where it 4 saimoule to 
secure the serv of hysician, RADWAY’S 
READY RELIDY is is invalust le. lt can be used with 
f doing good in all cases where 
— or dicomfort is experienced; or if seized with In- 
re 8, Hoarse- 








ness, Bilious e, 
ones haa Liver, Kidne 
SY, r an pe; or wit! 
tie Dolorent Toothache, 


jarrhea, 
t helena’ Morbus, or Dysenter ry ot with ‘Spasms — 


EABY 

application of RADWAY’S READY EF will 
oon you of the worst of these +f. ~~ 
ours. 


Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water ina fat 
m ts cure MPS, SPASMS, SOUR STOMA! 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEADACHE, DIARRHGA, 
DYSENTERY, ET hy ND IN oe BOWELS, 
Travelers sposld always carry a bottle of Rad- 
Relief with them. A few drops in 
ent sickness or pains from e of 
water. Itis betterthan Fren Brandy or Bitters as 


8 stimulant, 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


pencerer Nhe ——_ elegantly coated with sweet 
purge, urify, cleanse, and hap hen. = 
ways Pulls, for for the ma of all diso me. Hed 


Bowels, ys, Bi 
Headache, Constspation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
Bit as Fever, Taflammation of the 
ow els, ‘. I Dereageatents of the Internal 





the 
pons ngeativy: 
Dy tpat tous eos ‘Piles. Fullness of the Blood in 
tne lend, Aid 


of sine Stomach, Na Heartburn, 
Fullness or Welght in the Stomach, 


Eruct. pores. "S nking P.ui at the of 
Sou h, Swimming e Hurried aod Difficult 
Breathing,t periog at. the 7 ‘eeees or Suffo 
gating b> ons IE a a pone of 

. e 3 
Pain tn the feed Heficiency of Pi : Lellor. | 
nesg of the and Byes.:t'ainin fhe | de. ChamedAmbe, 
and sudden Finahes of 8 ol oo Burnin PiLes win e Flee. 
es 0 eg | 
anette the eed p 


Cents per Box. *S0UD BY pau 
Read “FALSE AND PRUE” 
Send 2 letter-stamo to RADWAY “& ©0.; Ne. 83 
War New York. f 
wit be} pent = 


orth thousands 


nformation worth 











THA: EN RRR ENT 


| SILVER | 
PLATED’ 
WARE. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA GO, 
550 BROADWAY, W. ¥. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


First Premium Awarded by the Ameri- 


ean Institute, 1878. 
Extract from Judges’ Report. 

‘© We consider the Goods made by this 
Company_to be by far the best made in 
this 2 ChiPupz; S=onehelieve in . the 
worl "Jan 75 JESS in con- 
structiun~._. City Hay e Porcelain- 
lined, Double-walleu 28) PITCHERS 


possess all the qualities the Company 
claim—viz., 
Durability.”’ 


Purity. Lightness, and 











THE OLD RELIABLE 


“| HELMBOLD'S BUCHU, 
_The Great Family Medicine 


for ali diseases of the Kapwers and kindred, 


organs. ee 2 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU 


for the cure of Dropsy, Gravel, ‘and all obscure 
disorders. : 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, ‘and all dis- 
orders of the Urinary Organs. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU. 


Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU. 


None genuine unless stamped on each bottle 
—H. T. HELMBOLD. 


HELMBOLD' S BUGHU. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 


8 and 9 College Place, 
SOLE AGENTS. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





TEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S 


TNE MALLOW GUM DROPS 


ron Sut COCOA PASTE, 
Sal Moy" SOP Stiead eke Seasethas |” 





e 
s very sire 


“We 


ALE 
Patentee eon Sole Sateieee 


sering 





oars 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. Y. 


8. 
aes in ete. 


all kinds of Roofs. In 10». pails, 25 and 50 m & 
eaaings of Beit, 1 EATHING-FELTS 


nent £0 ail p 
TO GE. 


sot are ae 








Indorsed and pesnermees by 
ffontost ant anede 3 
flove 


souruees of HEARTED at the 
superior to any o 
is peculiar! tof es during 


the stomach. 


‘or sale by 


ap MLK OF MAGNESIA. 


the e medica public. throughout the country 
ax Cat tg m 


» ani ca) 
soba or Git By BP action as a laxative for children 
to take it, 


juiring no pers 
‘pregnancy. a Sao pretantion easinas tha food of infants a eparitaren 


DANIELL & CO.,.68 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. ty 


gabltc. It immesetey and certainly niy te 


on to induce them 





ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 







THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 


American institute Fairin 1872 


Adapted to all first-class Sewirg Ma- 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma. 
chine Agents on application. 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE AND SCRAP BOOK, 


‘A. NEW article, and a great improvement onl style, 


Shi Shipman 5 ‘fidasive Letter File, : 


LD article, in general use by Matirodad, taaus 
ance and Express Companies, Bankers, Business Men, ° 
and Bookkeepers. For shleby 


ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, Stationers, 
25 Chambers St.. New York. 


THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


nemdvehish the Gratquyat family washing. . Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other deviee. No.acids or‘ch 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and es 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
out injury. . It isthe only washer that 
BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Sterm Washer ever Offered to the 
public, Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars, giving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New , 
York. Price of Washer, $14. 
County and State Rights for, Western ond Southern 
States for Sale. . Agents Wanted... 


PAINT! 


White, Black, and Over One Hun- 
dred Shades. 
MIXED READY FOR APPLICATION. 


Every Man can Paint his own 
House. 


is one-half chea and will 
ac as Paint mixed din tne ordt way. 


in 
July ist, 1865,and is the only pure Chemi 
the et. Send for card and price-li: 








peony 
N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT C0., 
Ratt No. 43 Chambers Street. 


oe 524 St. ong: R. 
Louis M Bec. 
A. BUSIOK, Pro rr, ce, 





HAVE YOu, $. 
the Day. sto 
Gene: most 


“Offord’s Pulpit of 
Sie Senathas OF 
Dreaehiers I living. Only a dollar 6 
oar RED cathe SB on waite’ 8t., N.Y. 














py Fo Fa 
THE NEW |, oer See ee 
AMERICAN oe Reng tin lies 
SEWING to sell, This oy ar eat 
MACHINE. done on any shuttlg machine, 
Self-threading, | fection “ere ke 
Light-ranning. con Agr waaay 





i Office, 1 318 CHESTNUT 
‘e- or NEW YORK O HICH, 712 Bros endway. 
Ouran, Mase, ya % ras . 
r. LOUIS, MO., rr 608 N. Are om 





aia 
Raney PARAGON eHINES. 


to order, of best m: id warranted to . 
sat by exprem. 0. O. Deiees “to-any part of the coun- 
e following rates: 
6 loner Mabow 


Wamsutta muslin and v 
1 i New York Mills and best einen aan 
SHIRTS: READY MADE AND TO OR 
Fanc irtings in great variet; 


vs 
‘Directions {08 measurem uid 
ry mn sa sent on a cation. 
' ‘Sixth avenue and Nineteenth t, N. ¥. 


_.MIGROSCOPES: 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents, each. 
Part 


ville muslin and fine linen.......: $i2 ie 








JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


“oe names of victories may 
be erased ‘from our: battle- 
ig 222d ey flags; but Silver-Tipped 
Shoes will never become ob-« 
sole 


% makes. the best walkin 

Mm CyAN52 79S Shoe ; also the inost perfect 
liable. At the same 

ime hey wear 25 per cent. 

longer. 








SGREWE 
WIRE 








‘mg ANTED.--The United States Life Insurance Company is now. reorganizing its Agency 
Department; and ts prepared to negotiate, with gentlemen of business ability to actos 
Agents, Previous connection with the Dusiness is not considered necessary. ‘Apply. 


Boston. | af the Home Office, 261 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Seca E, DEWITT, President, 


a7 


* 








“ 
A 








